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75 (a) Buddha, stone. YOn-kang. Liao Dynasty, 

tenth to eleventh century. Shansi. Height 
over 9 m.: 29 ft 5 in. 

(b) Buddha, lacquered day« Hsia Hua-yen-ssu, 
Ta-t‘ung. Eleventh century. Shansi. Height 
over 4*88 m.: 16 ft 

76 (a) (left) Bodhisattva, wood. Twelfth to thir- 

teenth century. Phibdelphia Museum of 
Art. Height 1*52 m.: 4 iif in. 

(b) (cefffrr) BSkyamuni Buddha, gilt-bronxe. 
Liao Dynasty, eleventh to twelfth century. 
Nelson Gall^ of Art and Atkins Museum, 
Kansas City, ^ight 26 cm.: 104 in. 

(c) {right) Wdl painting (detail). Late thir- 
teenth cemury. Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology, Toronto. 5*77x11*64 m. 
18 ft It in. X 38 ft 2 m. 

77 (a) Bodhisattva Maftjuiri, polychromed wood. 

Upper temple, Kuang-sh 4 ng-fsu, Cluo- 
ch'dng Hsien. r. 1 1 50. Shansi. Slightly over 
life size 

(b) Indian attendant, polychromed wood. 
Upper temple, Kuang-sh 4 tig-ssu, Chao- 
ch* 4 ng Hsien. t. 1150. Shansi 

78 Bodhisattva, polychromed wood. Late twelfth 

century. Nelson Gallery of Art and Atkini 
Museum, Kansas City. Height 1*86 m.: 
6 ft 3 in. 

79 Kuan-yin, polychromed wood Twelfth to 

thirteenth century. Nelson Gallery of Art 
and Atkins Museum, Kansas City. Height c. 
2*25 m.; 7 ft II in. 

80 (a) Kuan-yin, wood. Twelfth to thineentli 

century. City Art Museum, St Louis. Height 
c, 99 cm.: 3 ft 3 in. 

(b) Lohan, dried lacquer, a.d. 1099. Hono- 
lulu Academy of Arts. r. 44 x 33 cm.: 17} 
X 13 m. 

81 (a) Head of a Lohan, dried lacquer. Liao-Clun 

Dynasties, tenth to thirteenth century. Art 
Institute of Chicago. Height 28*6 cpi.' 
ii4in. 

(b) Lohan, three-colour pottery. Liao-Chin 
Dynasties, tenth to thirteenth century 
Nelson Gallery of Art and Atkins Museum. 
Kansas City. c. 1*02 m. X79 cm.: 3 ft 
4 in. X 2 ft 7 in. 

82 Head of a Lohan, dried lacquer. Liao-Chin 

Dynaicief, tenth to thirteenth century. 
Nelson Gallery of Art and Atkins Museum, 
Kansas City. Height 30*5 cm.: 12 in. 
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83 Lohan, chtee-colour pottery. Liao-Cbin Dynas- 

ties, tenth to thirteenth century. Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York. H^ht 
ros m.: 3 ft 5^ in. 

84 (a) (left) Li Ch'dng (r. 940-67): Angling from 

a Skiff amid Snowy Trees. Ink on silk. 
National Palace Museum, Peking, r. 
l*9l*v I -14 m.: 6 ft 3 in. x 3 ft 83 in. 

(b) (right) Kuan T*ung: Awaiting a Crossing. 
Ink and light colour on silk. Tenth cen- 
tury. National Palace Museum, Peking. 
1*68 i*o8 111.: 5 ft 6} in. x 3 ft 6| in. 

85 (a) (abot^e) Hsii Tao-nmg (fl. eleventh cen- 

tury): Fishing in a Mountain Stream. Ink on 
silk. Nelson Gallery of Art and Atkins 
Museum, Kansas City. 48 cm. xr. 2*10 m.: 

I ft 7 in. V 6 ft io| ill. 

(b) Deuil of Plate 85 (a) 

86 (a) U Ch*6ng (c. 940-67): Buddhist Temple in 

the Hills after Rain. Ink and slight colour 
ofi silk. Nelson Gallery of Art and Atkins 
Museum, Kansas City. r. i*ia m. x 56 cm.: 
3 ft 8 in. ^ 1 ft 10 in. 

(b) Detail of Plate 86 (a) 

87 Fan K*uan (r. 990-1030): Travelling Among 

Mountains and Streams. Ink on silk. 
National Palace Museum, Peking. 2*33 
X i*i6 m.: 7 ft 7| in. x 3 ft 9| in. 

88 (a) (left) Fan K‘uan (f. 990-1030): Winter 

Landscape. Ink on silk. National Palace 
Museum, Pckuig. 2-03 x i<2i m.: 6 ft 
8 in. X 3 ft Ilf in. 

(b) (right) Chu-jan: Seeking Imtruction in the 
Autumnal Mountains. Ink on silk. Tenth 
centUT) . National Palace Museum, Peking. 
1*74 m. X 86 cm.: s ^ in. x 2 ft 9} in. 

89 Tung Yiian; Clear Weather in the Valley 

(detail). Ink and light colour on paper. Late 
tenth century. Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton. r. 38 cm. X 1-51 m.: I4| in. X4 ft 
Ilf in. 

90 Kuo Hsi (r. 1020-90): Clear Autunm Skies over 

Mountains and Valleys (detail). Ink on silk. 
Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution^ 
Washington. 26 cm. X 2*06 m.: lOf in. X 6 ft 
9f in. 

91 (a) Mi Fei (1031-1107): Landscape. Ink on 

paper. Dated 1102. F. Nakamura, Tokyo. 
51 X 49 cm.: I ft 8f in. X f ft 7f in. 

(b) Kuan-hsiu: Lohan. Colour on silk. c. 940. 
National Museum, T6ky6. i*27m. x 67 cm.: 
4ftain.xaft2in. 

!92 Ku Hung-chung: Night Entertainment of Han 
Hsi-ttai (detail). Colour on silk. Tenth 


century. Govcmuiciit CuUecuuu, China. 
29 cm. X 3*38 m.: iif in. x n ft i in. 

93 Scholars of the Northern Ch*i Dynasty Collat- 

i^ the- Classic Texts (detail). Colour on 
silk. Tenth or eleventli century. Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, r. 28 cm. x 1*14 m.: 
lOf in. X 3 ft 8f in. 

94 Lady Wfn-chi's Captivity in Mongoha and her 

Return to China. Colour on silk. Eleventh 
to twelfth century. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 25 x 53 cm.: 9f in. x i ft 93 in. 

95 (a) Chou Win-chii: Ladies Bathing Children. 

Colour on silk. f. 970. Freer GaUny of Art, 
Washington. 23 x 24 cm.: r. 9 x 9f in. 

(B)Li Lung-mien (1040-1106): The Five 
Horses (detail). Ink on paper. Private 
Collection, Japan. 30 cm. x 1*82 m.: iif in. 
x5 ft ii| in. 

96 (a) and (b) Li Lung-mien (1040-1106): Meta- 

morphoses of the Heavenly Bemgs (details). 
Ink on paper. C. T. Loo, New York. 35 cm. 
X 11^3 m.: I3f in. x 36 ft 6 in. 

97 Deer in an Autumnal Wood. Colour on silk. 

Tenth to eleventh century. National Palace 
Museum, Peking. 1*33 m. X71 cm.: 4 ft 
4f in. X 2 ft 41 in. 

98 (a) (l^) Ts'ui Po: Hare Scolded hy Jays. Ink 

and rolour on silk Dated 106a. National 
Palace Museum, Peking. 2*23x1-15 m.: 
7 ft 31 in* 3 ft 91 in. 

(b) (right) Ts*ui Po: Bamboo and Heron. Ink 
and colour on silk. Eleventh century. 
Natioiul Palace Museum, Peking. 1*14 m. 

X 56 cm.: 3 ft 9 in. X I ft 10 in. 

99 Sung Hui-tsung (r. 1 101-25): The Five- 

coloured Parakeet. Colour on silk. Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, r. 53 cm. x 1*25 m.: 
2T in. X4 ft in. 

100 (a) Su Han-ch*6n: Children at Play in a 

Garden. Colour on silk. Twelf^ cen- 
tury. National Palace Musjnm, Peking. 
1*78 X 1*09 m.: 5 ft 10 in. X 3 ft 6| in. 

(b) Li T*ang: Man on a Water-buffalo Return- 
ing from a Village I east. Col ^ur on silk. 
Twelfth centurv Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, c. 26 X 27 cm.: lof x io| in. 

101 (a) Chao Po-chii: Palaces of Han. Colour on 

silk. Twelfth century. National Palace Mu- 
seum, Peking. Diameter 25*4 cm.: 10 in. 

(b) Liu Suug-nien (c, 1190-1230): Conversing 
with Guests in a Stream Pa^on. Colour 
on silk. National Palace Museum, Peking. 
1*34 m. X 63*5 cm.: 4 ft 4f in. x 2 ft 1 in. 

102 Ma Yiian (c. 1190-1224): Egrets in a Snowy 
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Lamlscape. Colour on silk. National 
Palace Museum, Peking. 61x40*3 cm.: 
2 ft X 1 ft 31 in. 

103 (a) Ma Yilan (r. 1190-1224): Landscape. Ink 

on silk. National Palace Museum, Peking, 
r. 86 cm. x 1*42 m.: 2 ft 10 in. x 4 ft 74 in. 
(») Ma Yiian (c. 1190-1224): The Four Grey- 
beards (det^l). Ink on paper. Cincinnati Art 
Museum, r. 34cm. x 3*08 m.: i3|in. ^ 10ft 
I in. ^ 

104 Chiang Tt*an: Landscape (detail). Ink and 

sli^t colour on silk. Twdfdi century. 
Nelson Gallery of Art and Atkins Museum. 
Kansas City. c. 32 cm. x 2*75 m.: 12} in. 
X 9 ft 8| in. 

105 Hsia Kuei (r. 1180-1230): Twelve Views from 

a That^ed Cottage. Ink on silk. Nelson 
Gallery of Art and Atkins Museum. 
Kansas City. 28 cm. > r. 2*31 m.: 11 in. x 7 
ft 6| in. 

106 (a) Hsia Kuei (r. 1180-1230): Talking with a 

Friend under Pines by a Precipice. Ink on 
silk. National Palace Museum. Peking, 
r. 25 X 43 cm.: 9f in. x i ft 5 in. 

(b) Detail of Plate 103 

107 (a) Mu-ch*i: Kuan-yin. Ink on silk. Thir- 

teenth century. Daitokuji, Ky 5 to, Japan, 
c. 2*42 m. X 96 cm.: 4ft8in. X3ft2in. 

(b) Mu-ch*i: Six Persimmons. Ink on paper. 
Thirteenth century. Daitokuji, Kyoto, 
japan. 36 x 38 cm.: 1 ft 2^ in. x 1 ft 3 in. 

108 (a) Mu-ch*i: Landscape from the scenes of the 

Hsiao and Hsiang Riven. Ink 011 paper. 
Thirteenth century. Necu Art Museum, 
Toky6, Japan. 33 cm. x 1*13 m.: i ft 

1 in. X 3 ft 8| in. 

(b) Liang K*ai: Li Po. Ink on paper. Thirteenth 
centUT)'. Cultural Properties Protection 
Commission, Tdkyo, Japan, r. 78 x 33 cm.: 

2 ft 6| in. X t ft 14 in. ' 

(c) Liang K*ai: The Sixth Patriarch Tearing up 
the Sutras. Ink on paper. Thirteenth cen- 
tury. National Museum. T 5 ky 6 . Japan, 
r. 71 X 32 cm.: 2 ft 4 in. x 124 in. 

109 (a) Ch*£n Jung: Nine Dragons (detail). Ink 

and slight colour on paper. Dated 1244. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, c. 46 cm. 
X 10*96 m.: i8| in. x 35 ft 10 in. 

(b) Fan Tzu-min: Herding the Oxen. Ink on 
paper. Thirteenth century. Art Imtitute of 
CUcago. 27 cm. x2*75 io| in. xp ft 
Jin. 

1T0 (a) (ekove) Kung K*ai: Chung K'uei, the 
Demon Queller, on His Travels (detail). 


Ink on paper. Thirteenth century. Freer 
Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, r. 33 cm. x t. i*66 m.: 
12| in. X 5 ft 6| in. 

no (b) (r(;/it) Ch*ien HsCian (1235-90): Ming 
Huang Teaching Yang Kuei-fei to Pby 
the Flute. Colour on paper. National 
Palace Museum. Peking 

in Ch*ien Hsuan (1235-90): Flowers. Colour on 
paper. Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, r. 29x78 cm.; 
114 in. ¥2 ft 6} in. 

112 (a) Cluo M£ng-fu (1254-1322): A Sheep ami 

a Goat. Ink on paper. Freer Galleiy ol 
Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
r. 25 X 48 cm.: 9} in. x 1 ft 7 m. 

(B)Chao M8ng-fu (1254-1322): Autumn 
Colours on the Ch'iao and Hua Moun- 
tains (detail). Ink and light coloun on 
paper. National Palace Museum, Peking. 
28*5 cm. X f04 m.: 114 in. * 3 ft 5 in. 

113 Chao Yung: Landscape. Ink and colour on 

silk. Fourteenth century. C. T. Loo, New 
York. f. 86 x 43 cm.: 2 ft to in. x i6| m. 

114 (a) Shftig Mou: Retreat in the Pleasant Sum- 

mer Hills. Ink and colour on silk. Four- 
tcendi centur)'. Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Atkins Museum, Kansas City. r. 1*21 m. 
X 58 cm.: 3ft 1 1{ in. X T ft io| in. 

(b) Kao K*o-kung: Clearing in the Mountains 
after a Spring Ram. Colour on tUk. Late 
thineenth century. Naaonal Palace Mu- 
seum, Peking. Hright 1*41 x 1*12 m.: 4 ft 
74 in. X 3 ft 8 in. 

115 Huang Kung-wang (1269-1354): Mountain 

Village. Ink on paper. Formerly Yanumoto 
Collection. 'fOltyfi, Japan 

116 (a) Wang Mftig (d. 13K5): Buddhist Temple 

amid Storeyed Peaks. Ink and colour on 
paper. Private Collection, China 
(b) Wang M£ng (d. 1385): Sound of a Water- 
fall in the Autumn Gorge. Ink and colour 
on paper. Private Collection, China 

117 Wu Chhi (1280-1354): Landscape. Ink on 

silk. National PaW Museum, Peking. 
2*03 X 1-22 ni.: 6 ft 8 in. X 4 ft 

118 Wu Ch8n (1280-1354): Fishermen (detail). 

Ink on paper. Dated 1352. Freer Gallery oi 
Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton. c 82 cm. X 5*62 m.: I2| in. x 18 ft 5 in. 

119 Ni IVin (1301-74): Landscape. Ink on paper. 

Dated 1362. Freer Gallery of Arc, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, r. 30 cm. 
X SI cm.: T 14 in. X I ft 74 in. 
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[20 (a)Tsou Fu-lei: A Breath of Spring. Ink 
on paper. 1360. Freer Gallery of Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, WasUngton. r. 
34 cm. X 2*22 m.: 13^ in. x 7 ft 3| in. 

(b) Li K*an (r. 1260-1310): Bamboo (detail). 
Ink on paper. Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Addns Museum, Kansas City. c. 37 cm. 
X 2:38 m.: 1 ft 2| in. X 7 ft 94 in. 

[21 Wang Fu (1362-1416): The Lone Tree. Ink 
on paper. 1402. National Palace Museum, 
Peking. 1*28 m. X44 cm.: 4 ft 2^ in. x i ft 
SI in. 

122 (a) Ni Isan (1301-74) The Six Worthies. Ink 
on paper. 1345. Private Collection, China 
(b) Ni Tsan (1301-74): Rocks and Bamboo. 
Ink on paper. Private Collection, New 
York. c. 67 X 37 cm.: 2 ft in. x i ft 2|. in. 
[23 Wen Tung: Bamboo. Ink on silk. Eleventh 
century. National Palace Museum, Peking. 
1*46 X 1*17 m.: 4 ft 9| in. x 3 ft 10 in. 

[24 (a) and (b) Hsia Ch'aiig (1388-1470): The 
Serene Bank of the Hsiang River (details), 
iiik on paper. Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Atkins Museum. Kansas City. 32 cm. 
'' 9*40 m.: 12} in. x 30 ft 9| in. 

[25 (a) Lti Chi (active 1488-1505): Geese Beside 
a Snowy Bank. Ink and colour on silk. 
National Palace Museum, Peking. 1*85 
X 1*24 m.: 6 ft I in. X 4 ft 1 in. 

(b) Liu Chueh (1410-72): Landscape. Ink 
on paper. Motoyama Collccrioa, T 5 kyo, 
Japan 

[26 Hsiian-tc (r. 1420-35): Two Hounds. Ink and 
colour on paper. Dated a.d. 1427. Fogg Art 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 26x34 cm.: 
lo^x i34in. 

127 Tai Chin: Life on the River (detail). Ink and 

colour on paper. Mid fifteenth century. 
Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Wasliington. 47 cm. x 7-38 m.: 
1 ft 6^ in. X 24 ft 2| in. 

128 (a) Tai Chin: Returning Home at Evening in 

Spring. Ink and colour on silk. Mid 
fifteenth century. National Palace Museum, 
Peking. 1*87 m. x 92 cm.: 6 ft i| in. x 3 ft 
fin. 

(b) Tai Cliin: Lohan. Ink and colour on paper. 
Mid fifteenth century. National Palace 
Museum, Peking. 1*26 m. X4X cm.: 4 ft 
If in. X I ft 4| in. 

129 Wu Wei (1459-1508): Scholar Seated Under 

a Tree. Ink and light colour on silk. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 7*46 m. x 83 
cm.: 4 ft 9f in. X 2 ft 8| in. 


130 Chang Lu (r. 1464-Z53<>): Lao-tzu Riding on 

a Watcr-bu&lo. Ink and colour on paper. 
National Palace Museum, Peking. 1*14 m. 
X 61 cm.: 3 ft 9 in. X 2 ft f in. 

131 Chu Tuan: Landscape. Ink and light colour on 

paper. 1518. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
r23 m. X 62 cm.: 4 ft f in. x 2 ft f in. 

132 Sh^ Chou (1427-1509): Gardening. Album 

leaf, ink and colour on paper. Nebon 
Gallery of Art and Atkins Museum, Kansas 
City. r. 39 X 60 cm.: i ft 3f in x i ft ii| m. 

133 Shdn Chou (1427-7509): Poet on a Mountain. 

Album leaf, ink on paper. Nelson Gallery 
of Art and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, 
r. 39x60 cm.: i ft 3f in. x x ft ixf in. 

134 Sh8n Chou (1427-1509): Happy Fishermen of 

the River Village (detail). Ink and colour 
on paper. Freer Gallery of Art, Smith- 
sonian Insatudon, Washington. 25 cm. x r. 
1*69 m.; 9f in. x 5 ft 6| in. 

13s (a) (left) W&i Ch&ig-ming (1470-1559): 
Mountain Landscape. Ink on paper. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, c. 88 « 29 
cm.: 2 ft xof in. A Ilf in. 

(b) (right) W8n Cheng-nung (7470-7559): 
Epidendnini and Bamboo. Ink on paper. 
Nitional Palace Museum, Peking. 66 x 35 
cm.: 2 ft 2 in. X 1 ft if in. 

736 W8n Ch^g-ming (1470-1559): Cypress and 
Rock. I^ on p.ipcT. 1550. Nelson Gallery 
of Art and Atkins Museum, Kansas City. 
26 X 49 cm.: lof in. X I ft 7f in. 

137 (a) Ch*8n Ta«»-fu (1482-1539 or 1483-1544): 

Lotus (detail). Colour on paper, Nebon 
Gallery of Art and Atkins Museum, Kansas 
City. c. 30 cm. x 5*79 m.: X2 in. x 19 ft x in. 
(B)Tang Yin (1470-1523): Voyage to the 
Soudi. Ink on paper. Dated 1505. Freer 
Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington. 14 cm. x i*x x m.: 9f in. x 3 ft 
71 in. 

138 Tang Yin (1470-15*3): Landscape. Early 

Spring. Ink and light colour on paper. 
National Palace MuvMim, Peking. 2*33 m. 
V i'i6 m.: 7 ft 7f in. X 3 ft 9 in. 

139 Ch'iu Ying (fl. r. 1522-60): A Lady m a 

Pavilion Overlooking a Lake. Ink and 
colour on paper. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, r. 90 X 38 cm.: 2 ft ixf in. x t ft2f in. 

140 (a) Ch*iu Ying (fl. e. 1522-60): In the Shade of 

the Banaiu Trees at Summer's End. Ink 
and colour on paper. National Palace 
Museum, Peking. 4*87x1*10 m.: 10 ft 
3|in.x3ft7|iii. 
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140 (b) Chao Tso (active r. 1610-20): Landscape. 

Ink and colour on paper. Dated 1615. 
National Museum, Stocl^olm. 

141 (a) Tung Ch*i-ch*ang (1555-1636): Land- 

scape. Ink and colour on silk. Nil Wa 
Chai Collection, r. 1*42 m. x 6ocm.:4fc8in. 
XI ft 114 in. 

(b) Tung Ch*i-ch*ang (1555-1636): Land- 
scape. Ink on paper. Walter Hochstadter, 
New York 

142 Ch*iu Ying (fl. r. 1522-60): Saying Farewell at 

Hsun-yang (detail). Colour on paper. 
Nelson Gallery of Art and Atkins Museum, 
Kansas City. r. 34 cm. x t, 3*96 m.: 
134 ill. X 13 ft i| in. 

143 Wang Hui (1632-1717): Landscape. Ink and 

colour on paper. Dated 1677. Musc^ 
Guimet. Paris, c. 53 x 41 cm.: 21 x 164 in. 

144 (a) Wang Hui (1632-1717): Landscape (left 

half). Ink and colour on paper. Freer 
Gallery of Art. Smithsonian Insutudon, 
Washhigton. r. 38 cm. 7*44 m.: 154 in. 
> 24 ft 41 in. 

(b) Yiin Shou-p‘mg (1633-90): Lotus Flower. 
Colour on paper. Abe Collection, dsaka 
Museum, Japan 

145 (a) Wang Hui: Landsapc (right half) 

(b) Wang Yiian-ch*i (1642-1715): Lwdscape 
(detail). Ink and colour on paper. Private 
Collection, New York. r. 36 cm. x 5*44 m.: 
14 m. X 17 ft 103 m. 

146 Yiian Chiang (active c. 1750): Carts on a 

Winding Mountain Road. Ink and colour 
on silk. Dated 1754. Nelson Gallery of 


Art and Adcins Museum, Kansas City. 
1*78 m. xc. 93 cm.: 5 ft 114 in. x 3 ft | in. 

147 Ch'dn Hung-shou (1599-1^52): Tlie Ch'in 

Player. Ink and colour on silk. Nil Wa 
Chai Collection. 91 ^ 4 ^ cm.: 2 ft 114 in. 
X X ft 64 in. 

148 (a) and (b) Kung Hsien (e. 1660-1700): Land- 

scape (details). Ink on paper. Nelson Gallery 
of Art and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, 
r. 27 cm. X 9*71 m.: 104 in. x 31 ft 10 in. 

149 Kung Hsien (r. 1660-1700): Landscape. Ink on 

paper. Walter Hochst^ter, New York 

150 (a) Wu Li (1632-1715 or 1718): Landscape. 

Walter Hochstadter, New York 
(b) Hung-j8n (d. 1663): Landscape. Ink on 
paper. Walter Hochstadter, New York. 
i>22 m. X63 cm.: 4 ftx2 ft | in. 

151 (a) Chu Ta (t626-c. 1705): Two Eagles. Ink 

on paper. Private Collecuon, New York. 
1*87 m. xc. 89 cm.: 6 ft 14 in. X 2 ft 114 in. 
(b) ChuTa (1626-C. 1705): Landscape. Ink and 
colour on paper. Nil Wa Chai Collection. 
1*77 m. X 93 cm.: 5 ft 9| in. x 3 ft | in. 

152 (a) and (b) Tao-chi (1630-1707): Landscapex 

Album leaves, ink and colour on paper. 
Nil Wa Chai Collection. 24x28 cm.: 
94 X n in. 

153 Tao-chi (1630-1707): Landscape. Colour on 

paper. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, i 
48 X 31 cm.: i8|x 124 in. 

154 K'un-ts'an (fl.c. 1650-75); Pao-en Temple. Ink 

and colour on paper. Dated 1663. Kanichi 
Sumitomo, Oiso,japi|n.r. 1*33 ^ 75 cm. 

4 ft 44 in. X 2 ft 54 
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155 Anonymous, eightecndi cemur>. (irand audi- 

ence at the imperial palace. National 
Palace Museum, Peking 

156 (a) Stone entrance marker, cemetery of Fdng 

Huan. A.D. 121. Szechwan 
(b) Pottery house model. Han Dynasty. Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City (Laurence 
Sickman) 

157 (a) Rock-cut pagoda uisidc cave 39, Yiin- 

kang. Late sixth century. Shansi (Professor 
Mizuno Seiichi, Ky 5 to University) 

(b) Square pagoda of Sh8n-t*ung-ssu. a.d. 544. 
Shantung (Professor Sekino Masaru, 
TSkyfl University) 

158 (a) Twelve-sided pagoda of Sung-yiich-ssu 

on Mount Sung. About a.d. 5aa Honan 


(Professor Sekino Masaru, T6ky6 Uni- 
versity) 

158 (b) Upper portion of the Tamamushi shrmc. 

Korean or Japanese. Seventh century, 
H 5 ryuji kotuiS altar (The late Professor 
Amanuma Shunichi, Ky6co Uuiveiiity) 

159 Middle gate of H6ryuji. Late sevendi oentur). 

Japan (The late Professor Amanunu 
Shunicld, Ky 5 to Univenity) 
j6o West wall of the fore-chamber, cave u. 
Yun-kang (Professor Mizuno Seiichi, Ky6to 
University) 

161 (a) Small pag^ of YOn-chO-istt on Mount 
Fang, ^y eighth century. Hopei. 
(Pr^essor Mizuno Seiidii, Kyfito Uni- 
versity) 
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6 1 (b) Muiti-storcyed pagoda of YOn<<lia-iiu. 

Eaily eighth century (Professor Sekino 
Masaru, T 5 ky 5 Univeiiity) 

62 (a) Td-yen-f'a of Tz'u-dn-ssu, Hsi-<ui*fu. Mid 

seventh and early eighth centuries. Shensi 
(Professor Sekino Masans, T 5 kyd Uni- 
versity) 

(b) Detail of the tomb pagoda of Hstian-tsang 
at Hsing-chiao-ssu, Hsi-an-fu. a.d. 669 or 
828? (^fessor ^kino Masaru, T 5 ky 5 
Univenity) 

63 (a) Tomb pagoda of Master Lang at Sh&i- 

t*ung-ssu. Late nmth or tenth century. 
Shantung (Professor Sekino Masaru, T 5 ky 5 
University) 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The Chinese possess the longest continuous cultural history of any of the peoples of the 
world. The civilization of eastern Asia, so distinctively Chinese, is not, however, one of 
the oldest. Most of the basic elements that mark the rise of a civilization, such as the plant- 
ing of crops, domestication of animals, wheeled vehicles, some form of writing, and the 
use of metals, were known to man in other parts of the world, as in Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, many centuries before they appeared in China. But, whereas the ancient sutes of 
Sumeria, Babylon, and Assyria have long passed into oblivion, the China that is a world 
power to-day is the direct descendant of Neolithic, proto-Chinese cultures esublished in 
the Yellow River valley more than four thousand years ago. 

In the latter part of the second millennium b.c. a state known as Shang was established 
north of the YeUow River at a place called Yin situated on the banks of the Huan River in 
northern Honan province in what is now the An-yang district.’ Until two decades ago 
the Shang Dynasty was generally thought to be legendary. Now it emerges as one amaz- 
ingly rich in material culture, possessed of a highly evolved form of writing, wheel-made 
pottery of great technical finish, a developed architecture, high standards of craftsmanship 
in jade carvings, an art of bronze casting that has never been surpassed, and stone sculpture 
in the full round. The character of the Shang culture is such that it is necessary to pre- 
suppose a long period, at least several centuries, of development No evidence of the 
immediate precursors of the Shang culture as revealed at An-yang has, however, as yet 
been found. It seems clear that the Shang, who dominated a loose, tribute<olIecting 
state, moved from another capital to the An-yang site around the middle of the second 
millennium B.C. and brought their writing, dieir religion, their arts, and all the diverse 
elements of their culture with them. Some day the location of a Shang city pre-dating 
An-yang may be discovered and help to dispel the obscurity which now envelops the 
origins of Chinese art as it fine appeared in the highly evolved, if not relatively late, sute 
of the Bronze-Age culture of An-yang. 

No subject concerning eastern Asia is of greater interest than the problem of the origins 
of Chinese culture. Chinese tradition of a Siirly early date speaks of a dynasty, the Hsia, 
which preceded the Shang. So firmly has this tradition been fixed in later times that the 
entire early period is frequendy call^ the Three Dynasties {son tai)^ that is Hsia, Shang, 
and Chou. There is no convincing evidence of the existence of this early dynasty, but 
Creel has advanced reasons for believing there may well have been a Hsia sute, a sute 
advanced beyond its neighbours in those cultural traits which at An-yang bear so unmis- 
takable and distinctive a Chinese sump.* 

Behind the Hsia Dynasty, orthodox tradidon has filled the void with a nebulous, 
shadowed age oflong duration - the Age of the Five Rulers - when culture-heroes brought 
the elements of civilization to their barbarian subjects. There was Fu Hsi, with serpent’s 
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body, who taught the domestication of animals, brought marriage rites and music, taught 
the dements of writing in the form of the eight trigrams, instructed the people how to 
feed the silkworm and catch fish in nets. From Sh£n Nung who bore the head of an ox 
the people learned agriculture, how to plough and reap, and he taught them the art of 
mechcal herbage. Wheeled vehicles and the potter’s art were brought to the people by 
Huang-ti, who built the first ships, and taught the use of armour. Then there was Yao who 
ruled as a benign parent and with the help ofYti saved the country firom great inundations. 
Yao’s successor was Shiin, whom Yao had adopted in preference to his own unworthy 
son. Shiin displayed all the regal virtues and above all is famous as a paragon of filial piety. 
The legends about these ancient rulers may preserve some racial memories from remote 
times because the order of the cultural dements is at least suggestive: first, the domestica- 
tion of animals and marriage rites, the wheeled vehicle and making of pottery relatively 
late, and last of all the moral virtues. These Five Rulers became heroes of the Confucian 
School and are firequently represented in art from the Han Dynasty onwards. ^ 

Evidence of an early Neolithic culture is also at present lacking, but a well-devdopcd, 
later stage of Neolithic man spread over the greater part of north-eastern Asia, from 
Chinese Turkestan on the west to Shantung on the east, northward into Manchuria and 
Mongolia and southward over the drainage plain of the Yellow River. These Neolithic 
peoples were the direct ancestors of the modem Mongoloid peoples of north China. 

The Neolithic inhabitants of China were prolific potters, the initiators of that art in 
which China has reigned supreme throughout the centuries. The most common pottery 
was a coarse, grey ware made by the coiling process. It was widely distributed and con- 
tinued as a peasant ware well into historical times. Some time during the Neohthic period, 
four thousand years ago or more, there appeared a painted pottery of extremely high 
quality. This painted pottery reached its highest development in western China, notably 
the modem province of Kansu, but is distributed right across the Yellow River valley, 
through Shensi, southern Shansi, and Honan. There is a wide variety of shapes and wares, 
but in general the painted pottery is made of a fine, close-textured clay ranging from a 
dark red to a pale buff. Often the ware is highly polished. The decoration consists of an 
extensive range of geometric forms painted in black and white, black alone, or red and 
black on a white ground. Large urns from Pan Shan in Kansu decorated with big spiral 
whorls are among the most striking.^ 

Another kind of Neolithic ware that seems to have come into north China somewhat 
later than the earliest painted wares is a close-grained black pottery, often polished to a 
high lustre and frequently extremely thin, some pieces being less than half a millimetre 
in thickness. This handsome, thin ware was apparently made in whole or in part with the 
potter’s wheel. It is debatable whether the potter’s wheel was used in making the painted 
wares. The people who made the black pottery also had a number of distinctive elements 
in their culture, so that the whole compl^ is sometimes called the ' Black Pottery culture ’ . 
The type site is Lung Shan, near Ch’eng Tzu-yai, Shantung. Among the special features 
of the Black Pottery culture might be mentioned walls of pounded earth, working in 
jade, foreteUing the future by reading the cracks produced in bones, usually the shoulder 
blades of oxen and deer, and distinctive pottery shapes, most especially one called the li 
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tripodp a vessel with three legs that are hollow lobes continuous with the interior of the 
body.’ The maken of the Black Pottery apparently had no form of writing. Sites of this 
culture have been identified in Manchuria, Shantung, northern Honan, southern Shansi, 
and as fir south as the valley of the Huai River in Anhwei.’ The Bl^ Pottery culture 
appears to be of eastern and northern distribution. There are indications that the first 
Bronze-Age culture as it is encountered at An-yang has strong aflSnities with the Neo- 
lithic Black Pottery peoples, but not with those who perfected the painted pottery. The 
Shang were great wdtken in jade, they built with pounded earth, they conversed with 
the spirits by reading the cracks in animal bones and tortoise shells, and they had the li 
tripod. Whether or not the first great Chinese culture we know to-day, that of the Shang, 
developed directly from the Black Pottery Neolithic culture or whether both represent 
offshoots of an older parent culture as yet unidentified, is not at present clear. The main 
point is that there is strong evidence pointing to north-eastern Asia as the home of Chinese 
civilization rather than any wholesale importations from the home of more ancient 
cultures to the west.^ 
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SHANG-YIN TO EARLY CHOU SCULPTURE 

Before the excavations at An-yang, the earliest sculpture of certain date was the rather 
crude, but forceful group of animals and carved boulders at the tomb of a Han general 
who died in 1 17 B.c. Even now no sculpture of important size in stone from the hundreds 
of years of the Chou Dynasty has been identified. Few of the discoveries made at the site 
of the Shang capital were more revealing, then, than the presence of large sculpture in 
the frill round done in white limestone or marble. The style of this sculpture is formal 
in every respect. There is no attempt to represent movement, and the figures are rigidly 
frontal. All the An-yang stone sculpture is done in solid, compact masses, with well- 
integrated forms. There is a suppression of detail in favour of the most important and 
descriptive shapes. The surfaces are engraved with complex linear designs, and occasion- 
ally the lines are accentuated by slight under-cutting, and part of the pattern is in very 
low relief. 

Abird, dut may represent an owl, and a tiger-like crouching creature both exhibit a very 
high standard of technical skill, and certainly suggest a long tradition of craftsmanship. 
The owl (Plate i) which is some seventeen and three-quarter inches high, has a large head, 
furnished with human-like ears and eyebrows, and deep-set eyes; the thick, sturdy legs 
end in bird-claws, while the tail that curls under in a sharp hook serves as a third support. 
The feathers on the head and back and the wing pinions that are also part of a fantastic 
creature (a tiger?) are rendered in very low relief. The body of a serpent outlines the wing, 
its flat head, seen from above, marks the shoulder, and the back of the serpent is decorated 
with a design derived from the cowry shell. There is a face-on mask, of a kind called 
t*a<h 4 *ieh, on the chest, and other creatures are coiled on the legs. The kneeling ‘tiger’ 
has a semi-human body and long legs.‘ Like the owl, the tiger is covered with zoomorphic 
and geometric designs, here lightly engraved into the surface. The importance of the 
mouth with jagged teeth and thick fangs is emphasized by its dbproportionate size. 

A great many speculations and deductions by analogy have been advanced about the 
symbolic and magic significance of the animals and other motifs of Shang art. That these 
creatures had some religious significance to the people who made them and that all the 
complex of designs was purposeful rather than purely decorative there can be no doubt.^ 
But the exact, or in most cases even approximate, meanings of their symbolism and para- 
phernalia of sympathetic magic arc at present in the realm of conjecture, though some 
of the dieories that have been advanced may, of course, be very near the mark.^ 

In the case of the owl and tiger, it is apparent that they were once attached to some 
other object or either carried supports because both of them have deep, straight-sided 
grooves in their backs running vertically the length of the bodies. It is difficult even to 
conjecture what purpose they served before they were placed in the tomb, and it does 
not appear that the Shang made objects for burial only; the ming-chU, substitution objects^ 
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were of a later date. In any event, the fact that they were placed in the tomb suggests that 
they were considered of good omen and would have a benevolent or protective ii^uence. 
Whatever purpose they served, they are prime examples of the Chinese genius for creat- 
ing fantastic creatures imbued with life and a convincing character far beyond the limits 
of the merely grotesque. 

The Shang sculpton treated the human form in much the same generalized way - or 
so it seems from what little evidence is available - as they did the owl and tiger. The small 
figure of a seated man (Plate 2a), five and three-quarten inches high, was, perhaps, in- 
tended to serve as a base or counter-weight for some round object, possibly a small pole, 
which rested in a shallow circular socket occupying the crown of the flatliead. The exag- 
gerated bulk of the body, the broad base as well as the braced arms, and the suggestion 
of thrust in the position of the head are all dictated by the original purpose. Like all the 
An-yang sculpture, the form is remarkably solid with well-integrated memben. There is 
a good sense of consistent shapes as in the treatment of the round^ feet and hands. Unfor- 
tunately the features are very much worn, but the nose was broad and flat, and the wide- 
spaced eyes, square, large, and staring. Finely incised designs cover all the body save 
the face. There arc long bands extending over the shoulders and down the front that might 
suggest a decorated garment, but there are no demarcation lines at the ankles or wrists, 
and a mask of the t'ao^'ieh type is engraved on the lower belly.^ 

Other examples of Shang sculpture, frequently on a small scale, are blocked out in a 
more angular way without the smooth transitions from one form to another. All of them 
are remarkably powerful and possessed of an almost sinister character. Even the readily 
recognizable animals, as a stocky elephant and the reclining water-buffalo in the Sedgwick 
Collection, seem to be images from a dark spirit world and not from our own. Although 
the water-buflEilo (Plate 2b) is rendered in a somewhat cursory fiuhion, and in the fore- 
quarters the transition from the front to the side plane is a right angle, it is no simple, crude 
attempt at representation. The proportions of the beast, the modelling of its skull, the 
bovine, soft muzzle, and the flat horns curving over the back arc all accurate and descrip- 
tive. The abstract designs engraved over the body serve to accentuate the form, as is 
especially noticeable on the squared-oflf fore-shoulder. 

All the pieces of early sculpture we have considered so fin are on a relatively small scale, 
but there is reason to believe that the Shang executed sculpture in monumental size.* 
Also the Shang sculpton were especially skilled in bas-relief. Many fragments and some 
complete vess^, resembling in shape Ae sacrificial vesscb in bronze, have been found, 
decorated in several layenof relief and with linear patterns, similar to those on the bronzes, 
done in delicate, raised lines. The best of these display a technical skill of a very high order. 

The Shang people were in residence at An-yang some three hundred years before the 
city was destroyed by the Chou conquerors. It is evident that they possessed a highly de- 
veloped art of sculpture, but it is not now possible to speak in terms of early and late 
examples or, indeed, to give any proper estimate of the art as a whole from the few ex- 
amples in occidental collections and die scanty material that has so fiur been published by 
the Chinese archaeologists. However, as already remarked by Creel, the surprising diing 
is the complete disappearance of the art of sculpture in stone, apparently at the dose of 
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the Shane No examples have as yet been reported that can with certainty be 

assigned to the eight himdred years of the succeeding Chou Dynasty. 

It was in the art of bronze casting that the Shang Dynasty set a standard of excellenoe 
never surpassed. If no more than half a dozen high-quahty Shang bronzes had survived 
they would be sufficient to establish a whole category of Far Eastern art, unique through- 
out the world in concepts of design, shapes, and purpose. But vessels and weapons from 
die Shang period and the continuation of the style into the early years of the Chou Dyn- 
asty have been recovered in hundreds during the past twenty years. If we add to these 
the examples that have been unearthed in earlier times and were in the collecdon of the 
twelfth-century Sung emperors, or others now in the former Imperial Manchu collec- 
tion, the sheer output is almost incredible. 

So far as we know to-day the art of casting in bronze appears very suddenly in China. 
These vessels are cast with such skill that it is absolutely necessary to assume a relatively 
long period of technical development. But the zoomorphic and geometric designs that 
arc so much an integral part of the vessels and ceremonial weapons - they never appear 
applied as an afterthought - are, at An-yang, in a fairly late stage that presupposes mastery 
of the technique of casting. Briefly, it seems very possible that the forms - the vocabulary 
of the Shang bronze caster - are more ancient than the technique. Some of the bronze 
vessels follow forms that suggest pottery prototypes or other containers such as gourds. 
But there are other shapes that are highly specialized and not derived from everyday utili- 
tarian vessels. One theory with much in its favour is that the decoration and some of the 
shapes were evolved, over a long period of time, in perishable materials; the art of bronze 
casting, which was known mu^ earlier in other parts of the world, was introduced to 
China from outside, say by the northern route across Central Asia, or through contacts 
even farther to the north across the Siberian and Mongolian steppes, and applied to the 
aristocratic, religious art of the sacrificial vessels.^ 

Any consideration of the bronze vessels, as such, from the Shang and Chou dynasties 
would lead us beyond the scope of this work, though many of tlicm are truly sculptural 
not only in the low- and high-relief decorations and elements in the full round, but in 
the shapes as well. A few examples in which the sculptural element dominates will serve 
to illustrate at least one facet of this notably complex art.'' A great deal, if not most, of the 
Shang style and high standards of craftsmanship appear to have been carried over into 
the early part of the succeeding Chou Dynasty. For this reason, it is not possible in many 
cases to distinguish between Shang and Early Chou pieces not excavated under controlled 
conditions, unless, of course, the piece bears an inscription, as many of them do, which 
places it definitely in one epoch or the other. Since the Shang after their move to An-yang 
are sometimes in late literature referred to as the Yin, from the name of their capital dty , 
the earliest phase of the bronze art as we know it so far is frequently and conveniently 
called ‘Shang-Yin to Early Chou’. 

An extraordinary pot-^ped vessel with a spout, of a type called hue, now in ^ Freer 
Gallery, is in all probability a Shang-Yin piece (Plate 3, a and B).The vessel, which origin- 
ally had a bail-handle passing through the perforated ears, the lugs at the tide and holes 
provided in the base, represents a monster with a human head equipped with so-called 
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botde boms, the body of a snake ornamented with concentric squares and triangles, and 
forearms springing from just below the ean and terminating in three great claws. The 
remaining space not covered by the body is occupied by dragon-like creatures, and a 
bird against a background of concentric spirals and squares. The vessel is most unusual 
not only in the strange concept but in the succcsstiil combination of two radically different 
treatments of the design. While the elements of the body arc essentially linear and the 
drawing has a character of strong, geometric formalism, with right-angle hooks and 
powerful, simple curves, the human face of the lid is modelled with soft, rounded forms 
that flow one into the other. There are surprising touches of realism such as the thin upper 
and full lower lip, the broad nose and the three furrows of the brow that, together with 
the wide-open, staring eyes, give it an expression of quizzical surprise. The only really 
formal, stylized elements are the horns, which seem to grow quite properly from the 
brow, the squared-off eyes, disproportionately large, and the striated eyebrows. These 
latter arc very like those on the An-yang marble owl. A good deal of ingenuity is displayed 
by the way the maker has fitted the ovoid fitcc on to ^e lid of a round vessel and with 
easy freedom allowed the cheeks and chin to flare out beyond the rim of the vessel proper. 
From the point of view of technique the body of the Rcer vessel can easily suggest the 
manner of the carver in wood or hard pottery, but the human face certainly seems to 
suggest the hand of the modeller working in some soft substance like clay or wax. 

There are other vessels, of the type tsun, made to contain liquid offerings, that arc en- 
tirely in the form of an animal or bird. These vessels show that the Bronze-Age craftsman 
was closely observant and possessed the ability to translate the essential qualities of his 
subject into terms of formal design. 

No more impressive example of the innate Chinese genius for animal sculpture could 
be found than the large bronze rhinoceros in the Brundage Collection (Plate 4). This 
vessel was foimd in Shantung about 1843 and bears an inscription that has been the 
subject of considerable study by Chinese scholars. There is very good reason to believe 
that it may date from the reign of the last Shang ruler, about mid twelfth century accord- 
ing to the traditional chronology, or the end of the first quarter of the eleventh century 
B.C. according to the most generally accepted revised chronology.^^ This remarkable vessel 
belongs to the first great early phase we know so far, the period embracing the Shang-Yin 
and Early Chou dynasties. The animal is modelled with great accuracy. The species with 
two horns and lacking the heavy skin folds, which occur only on the single-homed variety 
now limited to Africa, is found in Burma and the Malay peninsula, but probably, like the 
elephant, ranged as far north as the Yangtze valley in the second millennium b.c Such 
faiAful recording as the form of the skull, the folds of skin about the characteristic ears 
and above the forelegs, splayed feet, small eyes, and head drooping below the shoulders, 
to mention only a few details, can scarcely be derived from hearsay, tradition, or memory 
alone, but must be based on keen,analyti^ observation. Again, the Brundage rhinoceros, 
with its excellent sense of bulk and organically integrated members, possesses a strongly 
insistent and individual penonality. 

A bronze animal as accomplished as the rhinoceros poses many questions. It presupposes 
a long tradition of modelled sculpture, but we know nothing of its antecedents. Was it 
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the product of a local school that flourished in Shantung? Did thu art of anii^ seulptute 
come to a dead end, or was it outmoded by beliefi that demanded quite difleieiU con^ 
cepts? We cannot tell, but certoinly radical changes began to develop about the bpgmning 
of the first millmnium. When bronze sculpture that is remotely compata^ appean again 
some five hundred years later, in the last centuries of the Chou Dynasty, it seems to grow 
from different soil rather than to have been grafted on to this ancient tradition. 

Middle and Late Chou Dynasty Sculpture 

A people called the Chou had, towards the end of the second millennium, grown strong 
in west China, in the region of modem Shmsi. One tradition has it that they acted as 
guardians of the western marches for the Shang kings. The Chou state certainly possessed 
a culture inferior to that of Shang, but was vigorous, warlike, and ambitious. In 1 122 B.C., 
according to the orthodox chronology, Shang was destroyed by Chou, and a new dynasty 
reigned in the Yellow River valley. The Chou conquerors established their capital near 
modem Ch'ang-an (Hsi-an) in Shensi, their old home, and ruled a feudal empire from 
there until 771 b.c. In that year the capital was shifted eastward, probably because of 
pressure from the west, and established in the region of modem Lo-yang, Honan. From 
the time of this move, the period of Chou rule is divided into Western Chou, 1122 to 
771, and Eastern Chou, from 771 to its final loss of power in 256 B.c.* 

Many elements of the most characteristic Shang styles in the bronzes were carried on 
into the early reigns of the Chou Dynasty. It seems as though the craftsmen and their 
stock of traditional designs must have been saved by the less civilized conquerors during 
their destruction of the Shang capital. However, there also began to emerge a style that 
was new and distinctive. Although it retained nuuiy of the old designs and formulas, these 
were treated in a somewhat different way. They became more robust and at times heavy; 
restraint and elegance were frequently repbeed by a massiveness which is bold, and at 
times slightly barbaric. There are appendages, often the heads of animals or monsters, in 
the round on the handles or attached to the body of the vessel. The apparent aim was to 
make the bronzes more immediately and obviously impressive. The problem of dating 
within the Early Chou period is very much complicated by a wider distribution of the 
bronze caster’s art, a process that had probably gone on for a long time and given rise to 
local styles." 

By the tenth century b.c. many of the old elements apparently had disappeared and 
been repbeed in favour by a whole new set of motifs and shapes for the bronze vesseb. 
The famous pair of tigers, in the Freer Gallery, is among the best examples of animal 
sculpture in bronze that is purely of the Chou Dynasty with little of the old styb remain- 
ing (Plate 6, A and b). These extraordinary creatures may not have been intended as 
vessels but rather as supports for some framework like a rack. Such a purpose would 
account in large measure for the great sturdiness and bulk of their proportions - an em- 
phasis on strength and mass that is certainly intentional All the smooth flow of one ele- 
ment into another, the suggestion ofbone structure, like that in the skull of the rhinoceros, 
and attention to details of generalized but basic realism have disappeared and are replaced 
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by a more formal organization. The sculptor is not attempting to represent the * dgemess ' 
of tigers, but rather has taken the tiger as the modf of his design, the point of departure 
for a beast of ferocious aspect conceived for a specific purpose. The fore^oulders and 
haunches are squared off and treated almost as separate entities attached to and not grow- 
ing out of the bodies. The emphasis on these shapes is pointed up by the harsh, angular 
patterns that cover the areas. Broad, raised bands with inner markings represent the tigers* 
stripes. The barbaric character of this art, diat is in no way crude or provincial, is most 
apparent in the lowering square heads with bulging eyes and projecting fimgs. 

Somewhat the same general style may be seen in the reclining water-buffiilo from the 
PiUsbury Collection in the Minneapolis Institute of Arts (Plate 5). It too appean to have 
served as a support. Instead of the smooth, flowing modelling found in someearlierpieces,*^ 
the flanks and fore-quarters are set ofl'in a very definite way, as on the Freer tigers, and 
the forms are accentuated by the over-all designs in broad flat bands of low relief with 
only a faint echo of the old square and spiral geometric background fillers. It is altogether 
a more heavy, ponderous piece than the carefully modelled rhinoceros of the Bnmdage 
Collection, but die just proportions and sculptural solidity make it equally convincing 
and equally valid as a work of art. 

The style of the Middle Chou period, between about 950 and 750 b.c., at this suge of 
our knowledge, appears to be neither a degeneration nor a weak derivative of the great 
style of Shang-Yin and Early Chou, but rather a different kind of art vocabulary with its 
own set of shapes, decoration, and point of view. That the rather drasdc changes were the 
result of influences from outside China seems rather improbable, though they may well 
have played a minor role. But it is apparent that the essential aims and purposes of much 
of the Bronze- Age art were shifting and the artists were responding to changing demands. 

In the Chou period many of the inscriptions, which are frequendy cast in the bronze 
vesseb, are quite long. While ostensibly such inscriptions might be conceived as announ- 
cing impoitant events to the ancestral spirits quite obviously they served a number of 
other purposes, among which human vanity was not the least. Creel writes: ‘Occasions 
on wMch bronzes were cast range from the successful conclusion of military raids, when 
captured metal was made into vessels, to weddings. He also mentions bronzes recording 
treaties, deeds of land, and especially ' gifrs or marks of favour from the king or some other 
superior.’ Some were clearly intended for temporal entertainments, which may have 
had a semi-sacerdotal character. The nature of such inscriptions suggests that the spirits 
were not the sole concern and that the religious function was often secondary. Such an 
attitude would alter the form and decoration of the objects, in other words, die content 
of the art. 

From the time of the removal of the capiul to the east the Chou hegemony over die 
feudal sutes became weaker and weaker. Correspondingly the power of the feudal states 
increased and from that time until the Ch'in empire was esublished there was constant 
warfiue. Small states were gobbled up by the larger ones, or formed defensive alliances 
that were broken with impunity by any member who saw greater advantages elsewhere. >4 
Out of these there emerged in the third century two great states, Ch*in and Ch‘u, which 
had consumed all the rest. The state of Ch‘in became dominant after 256 b.c. and with 
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the complete defeat of Ch'u in aaa b.c. tdgned tupceine and fimnded the first true 
Chinese empire. 

From the sixth century on, as the old system, old beliefi, and the established order were 
crumbling away, numerous thinkenandphilosophets camefi>rwird with theories of what 
was wrong widi the world and how the disturbed conditions could be remedied. The 
centuries of the Late Chou Dynasty were certainly one of the very great epochs of Chinese 
creative thought. Two of the systems advanced were destined to have a profound and last- 
ing influence on Chinese atlture. Confucius, who saw about him venery, opportunism, 
and incompetence, uught the value of social duty, respect (or authority, government by 
the trained and superior man, and that good government was based on moral virtues. The 
Confudan school stressed learning, cultivation of the spirit in a wide sense, propriety, and 
the social responsibihties of individuals. The school of Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu, on the 
other hand, stressed the importance of the individuality of man. They were ^ply scepti- 
cal about right eflforts and attempts to conform to a nun-made social order. They taught 
that everythmg should be left to the eflortless and constant operation of nature. It was not, 
however, until the Han Dynasty several centuries later, tliat Confucianism became codi- 
fied into a system, the Lao-tzu-Chuang-tzu school was transmuted into Taoism, and the 
concepts of the Late Chou period began to play a major part in Chinese thought. 

From the sixth century to the founding of the Ch*m empire, the rise of great feudal 
states had a profound influence on the arts. Just as there was rivalry for power, there was 
nvalry in wealth and all that goes with the outward display of condition and pomp. The 
art of the Late Chou period is in many respects a luxury art with a sumptuous use of gold, 
silver, jade, and inlays of turquoise and semi-precious stones. This character is evident 
^so in the perfection of crafemanship. The quality of the casting in bronze returns to the 
h^h stsmdards of the Shang-Yin and Early Chou times. Work in Jade was developed to 
a level m many respects nurks the culmination of the art in China. There is a tendency 

or desip to become fine and infinitely detailed, with marked attention to texture quali- 
ties m foe play of light over a surface. The whole character of the art is one that is to be 
rajoyed at close hand and is susceptible of prolonged examination and sensuous pleasure. 
Hip premium was placed on diversity and new patterns. The rich variety of Late Chou 
art is, of course, to a eonsiderable extent the result of many local styles that came into 
berng in Ae regions of Ac more powerful states. Old motifs, such as Ac t*ao-t‘ich mask, 
^t had been m abeyance for hundreds of years were revived, and influences from outside 
Chma arc strongly in evidence. Braid and coil patterns, pebbling, patterns of circles and 
comma-hke forms on Ac bo Acs of animals, and certain kinA of winged creatures appear 
to have been appropriated from Ac repertoire of Ac so-called Scy tho-Siberian animal 
styles of nomad peoples to the norA and west of China. All Aese new features arc com- 
bmed in a manner that is distinctive from what had gone before. The austere, geometric 
drawmg relaxed into undulating rhythmic lines or close curls. Interlacing of forms and 
flat strapwork became a favourite treatment. 

AlAou^ few Late Chou sites have been scientifically excavated Aere have been a 
number of important finds containing large numben of related objects, stw of Aem 
so inscribed that Acy can be dated ^proximately and assigned to definite faid sl states. 
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For exampk, at ChiiM'un, near La-yai^» Honan, tombs of die firudal state of Han were 
found containing quantities of bronee vessels, sculptuie in bronze, elaborate jade work, 
lacquer, and ceramka, aQ datable widi some certainty from the dfrh to third centuries 
B.C. At Shott<hou in Anhwei some hundreds of bronzes have been found, a number 
of them bearing inscriptions referring to the late kings of the Ch*u state in the third cen- 
tury B.C. On the basis of such evidence it may some day be possible to determine the 
chronology and local features of the Late Chou style with accuracy. For the present, how- 
ever, caution would suggest a broader treatment. 

Late Chou sculpton in bronze have left us a lively and varied collecdon of animals, real 
and imaginary, and a series of human figures. The small, tapir-like quadruped with hoofr 
illustrated in plate exhibits the characteristics of the art to perfection. A remote ante- 
cedent might be the style of the Pillsbury buffalo (Plate 5) because the same accentuation 
of the fore-quarter still lingers here and the strap-work on flank and shoulder is an echo 
of the oldei style. All the heavy mass of the earlier Chou style has disappeared, however, 
and the modelling is flowing, round, and full, rather as though the animal were inflated 
from the inside, while the large ean sweep up from the head in free, easy curves quite 
different from the compact system of the early style. If there is not a conscious, light 
humour expressed in the short legs, stubby tail, and alert expression, at least we sense a 
point of view far le^s serious, austere, or mysterious than displayed by the beasts of earlier 
times. The treatment of the surface with pebbling, small scales, and interlacing straps with 
diagonal hatchings, has the fine, detailed character that gives an over-all surfiice texture. 
Two braided rope patterns encircling the body and a necklace of cowry shells arc motifs 
frequently found on bronzes from the fifth to the third century. 

The extreme exuberance and fanciful opulence that created ever more extravagant, 
complex forms, placed large birds with enormous beaks and outstretched wings in low 
relief on top of great bronze bells - one in the Freer Gallery is over twenty-six inches 
high and weighs some one hundred and thirty-eight pounds. The state chanots were 
loaded with bronze fittings, many of them animal forms modelled in the round and inlaid 
with gold and silver. Large and imposing heads such as the inlaid bronze head of a bovine 
creature in the British Museum, or the fantastic gilt bronze dragon with silver tongue and 
glass eyes in the Freer Gallery, probably were the finials of chariot poles. The true proto- 
type of the Far Eastern dragon, as he is known in later art, does not appear until the Late 
Chou Dynasty - and it is not unlikely that his origin may be found in the rich folklore 
and fertile imaginations of the people of the Ch*u state in the Yangtze valley. 

In its original position the famous dragon of the Stoclet Collection may have been one 
of a pair, slithering up the side of a great bronze basin, grasping the rim and peermg in 
(Plates 7B and 8b). The half-feline, h Jf-reptilian monster with antediluvian dorsal spikes 
and pinioned wings is, for all its ebboration, a masterpiece of carefully related forms and 
linear rhythms. All the curves of wings,homs, and sharp fins, and the volutes that decorate 
the body, possess the same consistent tensions. The highly stylized wings and die almost 
cylindrical neck contrast with careful modelling in the sinews and muscles of the hind 
legs and excellent treatment of the muzzle and lips. This same kind of interplay between 
formal design and realism is retained, especially in small sculpture in ja^ and other 
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hard stone, throughout the history of Chinese art and contributes to die convincing, 
life-like character of even the most fanciful creatures. Although the delicate network of 
lines and volutes over the body is purely formal, die fine granulation that covers the sur- 
face creates a texture suggestive of skin. If one might hazard an approximate date for the 
Stoclet dragon, it would be late fifdi to fourth century b.c. In general, die entire concept 
is no longer the closed system of the earlier centuries, but, like some other sculpture in 
bronze from the Late Chou period, the form is broken up with a more complex silhouette 
and projecting elements that produce strong patterns in light and shade. 

Clearly, an art of animal sculpture in close contact with reality produced works of a 
very high order in the fifdi to third centuries B.c. It is a curious fact that throughout the 
centuries the Chinese sculpture most successful in volume and three-dimension^ form is 
generally on a small scale - small bronze castings, and works in jade and hard stones - 
while large and monumental sculpture consistendy tends to become linear. 

A series of bronze sculptures representing horses and human figures are reported to 
have come from the tombs of the feudal princes of Han at Chin-ts*un, near Lo-yang.>^ 
Not all of the figures arc of the same quality and style, and the group may represent a 
range in time from the late sixth to the third century b.c. and some, of course, may come 
from other sites. For the most part they are modelled with marked simplicity, suppression 
of detail, and with round, full form. In distinction to these, however, there arc at least 
two, one in the Boston Museum and one in the Nelson Gallery at Kansas City, which 
are done with careful attendon to details of costume and accessories. 

Though the two horses in plate 9 differ firom one another they are the same stocky 
breed, with long bodies and short legs. The one on the right is the more stylized in 
the squared-off muzzle, parallel lines running from jaw to mouth, suggesdons of leg 
muscles, and curving Ime extending from behind the jaw to the foreleg. It is, none the less, 
in proportions and stance the more realbdc of the two. The treatment of the flat, semi- 
circular cheek is a manner that remains almost fixed in Chinese sculpture for a very 
long dme. 

Among the human figures, the majority arc shown kneeling and squatting on their 
heels, their arms extended and either holding a hollow tube in each hand or clasping a 
similar tube with both hands. Several of the figures have a corresponding round socket 
affixed to the base just below the tubc.^^ Certainly they served as supports of some kind, 
but what they held or how they were employed we do not know, nor do we know 
whether they were made for pracdcal use or only as burial objects. The best of them are 
certainly carefully modelled and well cast. The heads are disproportionately large, the 
faces broad and flat with high cheek-bones and straight eyes, although the general cast 
of countenance is Mongoloid (Plate 8c). The bodies are somewhat squared-off on the 
sides, front, and back, so that the transitions from one plane to another are abrupt, almost 
indeed a sharp line, and the arms are like bent cylinders. The robes fold over from left to 
right; some of these men wear small caps with a curious hamess-like arrangement of straps, 
one passing over the head and under the chin and another encircling the head. There is a 
good sense of balanced masses, and while the modelling is simple and stylized, the effect, 
especially of the placid faces, is vivid and impressive. 
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SHANG-YIN TO BARLY CHOU SCULPTURE 

In contrast to the static pose of this figure, the lively pair of wrestlers, or more likely 
acrobats, in the Spencer-Churchill Collection, are done with humour and a fine Aai; 

can convey much movement and spring by simple means (Plate 8a). The two youdu 
are very like one another, but the flow firom the raised right of the one into the lowered 
right arm of the other gives variety and establishes a rhythmic movement that suggests 
momentarily arrested action. This combined with the half-squatting position and the 
heads turned in opposite directions makes a group that is extraordinarily successful in its 
light, humorous spirit. If these figures were made for burial only so that the spirit of the 
departed could be accompanied by favourite entertainers, then funerary paraphernalia 
must have become very sumptuous towards the close of the Chou Dynasty. 

Sculpture in wood from the Late Chou Dynasty has been found only in recent years. 
A relatively large number of pieces are now known as a result of discoveries, first made 
in I93<^7t in the neighbourhood of Ch‘ang-sha on the banks of the Hsiang River, Hunan, 
south of Lake Tung-ting in the heart of the Yangtze valley. During the Late Chou period, 
this territory formed part of the wealthy and extensive state of Ch*u. The sculpture found 
there is in many respects quite different from that recovered in other parts of China, not 
only in material and style but in such subjects as human heads with fantastically long 
tongues and real deer antlers atuched, and the pair of cranes standing on two intertwined 
snakes now in the Cleveland Museum. Some of the wood carvings stiU retain much of 
their original painted decoration, which in general style is similar to certain inlaid 
bronzes of the Late Chou period.*^ 

A number of human figures recovered from Ch'ang-sha were certainly made for burial 
(Plate lo). They belong to a class of objects called ming-cb*i, made as substitutes either 
of people and animals or of objects in precious materials, and that, through a kind of sym- 
pathetic magic, functioned as the real thing in the spirit world. The human figures are 
tall and cylindrical, averaging about two feet in height. The heads are again dispropor- 
tionately large, the necks greatly elongated above mere rudiments of shoulders and very 
short arms. Large hands were made separately and attached widi dowels. The heads are 
relatively flat on top, notably broad across the foreheads and pointed at the chin, which 
is long and slightly protruding. The eyes are not indicated in the carving but were painted 
on. The small mouth is drawn up in a simper - the famous ‘archaic smile*. This shield- 
shaped facial type must have persevered for a long time as it is only slightly modified and 
softened in numerous pottery figures from tombs of the Han Dynasty. The carving is 
fresh and direct. The figures were doubtless made in quantities by crafitsmen engaged in 
preparing objects for the tomb. But the formula of the figures, with their strange elonga- 
tion, large feet (or trousers?), and flaring robes drawn up in front reflect the character of 
an impressive and indigenous style. A new, brilliant phase of Chinese art will become 
apparent, when further excavations and research into the well-springs of this Yangtze 
valley culture, at once so homogeneous and rich in imagery, have increased our present 
all too scanty knowledge. 



CHAPTSR 3 

VESTIGES OF EARLY PAINTING 


Throughout the history of Chinese art criticism and theories of painting, an intimate 
connexion between writing and painting has been consistendy emphasized. In histori- 
cal times similar materials have b^ used in both the arts of calligraphy and painting 
and very much the same kind of training was demanded to achieve dexterity. But 
in regard to ancient times it is an open question how closely the two were linked as 
arts. We may assume, however, that as in more recent centuries the tools and materials 
were alike. We know that in the Shang Dynasty characters were on occasion written 
with some kind of a brush, and there is reason to believe that designs similar to those 
on Shang bronze vessels were painted in simple colours on leather or matting for use in 
burials. 

Recendy a half-completed matrix for a bronze vessel was discovered at An-yang. It is 
made of hard clay on which the design has first been painted in red pigment and then 
carved out, but since the carving was never completed, part of the painted design still 
remains.* Presumably moulds would be made from such a master-pattern. If this tech- 
nique were consistendy used, it seems very likely that a design such as the one here repro- 
duced from a rubbing of a bronze vessel (Figure i) was drawn with a brush somewhere 
along the line of producdon. It is pure speculation, but it would not be surprising if a 
people as advanced in the arts as were the men of Shang had extended the use of such draw- 
ings of potent religious symbols and decorated the walls of important haUs used for ritual 
ceremonies. 

Although there are references to painting in the literature of the Chou Dynasty, where, 
for example, silk flags with painted designs are mentioned, such passages tell us nothing 
of what the paintings looked like, and it is not until the Late Chou period that actual 
material becomes available. The early evidence of a new attitude towards the world and 
its representation in art is again for the most part bronze vessels, but they differ from the 
zoomorphic and geometric designs of earlier times, because they show human figures in 
action and in one instance, at least, with indications of setting. Most of them are bronze 
jars, of a type called hu, that were probably wine flagons. They became more and more 
popular from about the fifth century b.c. on into the Han Dynasty, and many of them 
were richly ornamented with inlays in gold, silver, and turquoise.* 

The vessels which are of interest to our subject have the surfiice divided into horizontal 
bands which contain designs of combats between men and beasts and scenes of the chase - 
the so-called hunting bronzes. Most often the designs are in muglio, but in others the flat 
figures are in relief (Plate 1 1). Originally the design was probably set offby inlay of some 
kind of paste. It is not at present possible to assign definite dates to the group or individual 
examples, but a tentative suggestion would be the period from the fifth to the third 
century b.c. 
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Figure I. Rubbing from a bronze vessel* Shang Dynasty 


The jar in the Pillsbury Collection, Minneapolis Institute of Arts (Plate 1 1), is made by 
picco-moulds and the desig;n is repeated vertically eight times around the vessel. In the 
second register, just below the neck, two men in a four-horse chariot, preceded by two 
hunters on foot, are punning a variety of game including a tiger and several kinds of birds. 
Below this, archen are shooting at water-birds, and there are long strings with weights 
attached to the arrows to fiidlitate the capture of the birds.^ The main event m the lower 
two registen b men attacking wild oxen (?) that look very like bbon. These animab are 
covered with heart-shaped markings indicative, like many other details on the hunting- 
bronze series, of influences from the animal style of the Ordos region to the north and 
north-west of China proper. The scenes arc presented in a very simple, primitive way, 
elements being scattered over the field with little regard to scale or even composition, 
save that all available space b filled. The entire concept is far more pictographic than 
representational. In the scene of the chariot there is no overlapping of the two horses 
nearest the observer, but those on the far side are spread out and shown upside down 
one above the other. The most successful group is in the middle regbter where the 
archen, three identical silhouettes, arc strung along a base line and the *sky’ is filled 
with birds. 

A much more accomplished use of a base line and a more organized composition b 
found on a very unusual bronze jar of the hu type, in the Jannings Collection, National 
Palace Museum, Peking (Figure a).^ The figures, all in silhouette profile, are tall and slim, 
dressed in coats with the hems on the bias and pleated skirts, very like certain miniature 
tomb figurines made of polished black pottery and of pre-Han date that have been fi>und 
in recent years. In the scene of figure 2 an archery contest b in progress m or in front of a 
buildingonaiaisedp]atform.Totheleftaretwogracefiil trees (mulberry?) where figures 
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Figure 2 Rubbing from a bronae vessel type hu, Late Chou Dynasty, sixth to third century ■.& 


are perched, apparently plucking the leaves; one basket hangs on a tree limb and othen 
are carried by figures below; four other figures, an animal, and a bird with a snake in its 
mouth occupy the foreground. The surprising thing here is that one is able to speak of a 
foreground at all, and that some of the elements, such as the trees, overlap the platform, 
though this detail could be fortuitous. It may be assumed that the artist here is following 
a kind of perpendicular perspective in which more distant objects are raised nearer the top 
of the picture plane. In figure 3 there b a more elaborate version of the bird hunters. The 
scene is on the bank of a lake, shown in vertical elevation and inhabited by large fish and 
a turtle. Here the weighted strings attached to the arrows are perfectly apparent. The 
details of the scene are pleasantly varied and there are some very naturalistic poses among 
the birds.’ Our third scene, figure 4, shows a buildmg again on a platform, and within 
some kind of game is being played. The nobles, equipped with swords characteristic of 
the period, may be engaged in an ancient game c^d t*ou hu, mentioned in the Chou 
Dynasty text Li Chi, the Book of Rites, in which the contestants vie in pitching arrows 
into a pot. If this interpretation is correct, then the victor who has four counters showing 
above his tally cup is following the rules of the game by offering the vanquished, standing 
with an empty tally cup on the left, a goblet to drink.^ Below, and possibly intended to 
be in firont of the building, is a most interesting scene of an orchestra. The musicians are 
equipped with four bronze bells and five jade gongs suspended from a pole that rests on 
supports in the form of birds. There is also a drum on a stand and one nuisidln with a horn 
or flute. To the right food is being prepared. The kneeling musicians who strike die bells 
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remind us of the kneeling figures in bronxe discussed above, while there are several details, 
such as the bird perched on the house roof and the trussed-up rabbit in the ‘kitchen’, that 
will recur some three to four hundred years later on the walls of stone ofiering chambers 
in Shantung. 

In these vivid pictures there is no attempt to represent recession in space, and with the 
possible exception of the trees overlapping the platform in figure 2. the relationship be- 
tween people and between objects is obtained simply by placing the more distant ones 
above the nearer. On the other hand, the general arrangement, and specifically the figures 
strung along a base-line, are far more carefully organized from the point of view of people 
engaged in rebted actions than is the haphazard scattering of figures on the PiUsbury 
bronze jar. Another suggestive feature is the introduction of such elements of setting as 
the arcUtecture, the pond with fish, and the two trees. These scenes seem to lie ra^er 
near the beginning of an art form which later Chinese artists developed to a very high 
level - the art of illustration. Also, since very similar scenes - the hunt, and entertainments 
with orchestras, and the preparation of food - occur in the engravings on the walls of 
stone funerary offering chambers of the Han Dynasty, it is not too far-fetched to imagine 
pictures like those on the National Palace Museum bronze to have been painted on the 
walls of funerary shrines, especially in the state of Ch'u.? 
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Figure 4. Rubbing from a bronze vessel type hu. Late Chou Dynasty, sixth to third century b.c. 

The earliest actual painting on silk so far found, within this writers knowledge, came 
from one of the tombs at Ch*ang-5ha, Hunan.* It is a small rectangle of closely woven silk, 
the main field occupied by finely written Chinese characten; a series of drawings of curi- 
ous beasts, a three-headed man, and several unidentified objects are scattered about the 
outer edges and sprays of leaves occupy the four comers. These paintings are outlined in 
black and are coloured, with red predominating and some blue. The whole seems to be a 
kind of magic charm or cantrip.* 

By far the most accomplished painting remaining from Late Chou times is on the 
lacquer objects recovered in considerable quantities from the tombs at Ch*ang-sha. Later, 
in Han times, the province of Szechwan, farther to the west, apparently was one of the 
centres of lacquer manufacture. At any rate, the beautiful geometric designs, so like the 
inlaid bronzes, the spirals, whorls, and volutes, the spirited animals and creatures of fantasy 
show us the inventive art of die Yangtze valley which has been almost unknown until 
recent years. When one considers the technical difficulties of drawing fine flowing lines 
with a lacquer medium, the accomplishments of these pre-Han lacquer decorators are all 
the more impressive. All the pieces found are not of the same period, the range of styles 
covers several centuries, and the lacquer wares extend from the Late Chou Dynasty 
through Ch*in to die Han period. The borders of abstraa, geometric patted are, in the 
present state of our knowledge, one of the best criteria of period. 
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From among die many lacquer pieces recovered at Ch*ang-«ha, we reproduce here the 
lid of a cylindrical box, similar in shape to bronze boxes of a type called lien^ generally 
supposed to be cosmetic boxes or containers for the paraphemalu common to ladies of 
fashion in all times (Plate I2a). This remarkable piece, in the colSction of John Hadley 
Cox, is elaborately decorated both inside and out. The design on the exterior of the lid 
is in two shades of red on a black, now somewhat brown, groimd and is repeated, minus 
the border, in black on a vermilion-red ground on the inside of the lid and interior bottom. > < 
The principal d^cor consists of three strutting peacocks, the proper right wing of each 
intersecting the tail of the one preceding. The design is heraldic to a certain extent, with 
the three birds evenly spaced, approximately identical, and ingeniously interlaced. For 
sheer pattern of spottings, accents, and interplay of rhythms, together with the inventive 
genius shown in the conventionalization of the peacocks, the concept must rank as decora- 
tion of the highest order. It is interesting to observe that although the border is completely 
abstract, it partakes of the same character in spacing, rhythm, and accents as the representa- 
tional central medallion. The paintmg on a technical level has the easy surety and almost 
careless freedom of a trained craftsman doing his daily task. This Ch*ang-sha lacquer box, 
made during the century, say, between 3 50 and 250 b.c.,'^ brings us well into an era when 
painting in China was emerging as a fluid medium for representation and already had 
developed a swift, sure, and expressive brush-stroke. In the centuries just preceding the 
Christian era, during the Former Han Dynasty, painting became more and more a special- 
ized art, not only for the decoration of elegant lacquer wares, but in the form of wall 
paintings in pabccs and public halls. At length, in the early centuries a.d., pamting gradu- 
ally emerged from the condition of an applied craft and became a medium of expression 
for gifted men of cultivation and learning. 
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CHAPTER 4 

THE HAN DYNASTY 


During the four centuries foUowing the first empire of Ch‘in, China experienced one 
of the two most brilliant epochs in her national history. Twice under Han rule, the Chinese 
empire attained to heights of power and extent only equalled by the empire in the eighth 
century a.d. under the T*ang Dynasty. It was almost as though the Chinese, through the 
agony of warfare and struggle, die intellectual turmoil and social upheavals of the period 
of the Warring States, had broken from the chrysalis of their ancient culture and emerged 
with a fresh vigour and a burning curiosity concerning the world about dicm. A new kind 
of energy sent the armies of Han driving across the wastes of Central Asia to the fringes 
of the Western world where, on one occasion, the soldiers of China confronted the 
legions of Rome. Intellectual freedom and penetration, of a kind not met with in ancient 
times, revised the calendar, made great strides in astronomy so that ecUpses were pre- 
dicted with accuracy, made impressive advances in chemistry, albeit heavily mixed with 
magic and alchemy, and delved into mathemadcs. In the humanides the fint real histones 
appeared and set the Chinese standard for all times, lexicography became an independent 
branch of learning, while Confucianism and Taoism were codified into systems that 
became permanent foundadons of Chinese thought. < 

Ch*in Shih-huang-d, founder of the brief Ch*in empire, had left China a priceless legacy 
- the concept of a people with common aims and a unified empire. The Han emperors 
and their ministers, although they rescinded many of the most oppressive laws of Ch'in, 
continued a strict policy of unification. The peoples of China were welded into a homo- 
geneous nadon by common laws, weights and measures, language, a uniform dvil ad- 
ministration and, to a surprising extent, by unified thought. At the same dmc an extensive 
programme of building roads and canals served to unite the physical empire. 

As in all important epochs of pohtical and inteUcctual change, there were basic muta- 
dons in the social orders. Aedve government concern for the welfare of agriculture did 
much to improve the condidons of the peasants. Great expansion in manufacture and trade 
brought into being a merchant class and group of urban financiers that were, perhaps, the 
basic cause for the rise of important walled towns and the consequent new demands on 
architecture. Han Kao-tsu (as Liu Pang, the fotmder of the dynasty, was later called) re- 
vived feudalism to a limited extent by granting fiefs to his reladves and favoured fol- 
lowers. Many of the highest nobility preferred to live, as absentee landlords, in the capital 
and added the briUiance of their establishments to the imperial city. 

The internal organizadon and ordering of the empire well under way, the Han under- 
took a series of military operadons which engaged all the resources of the new empire. 
Even a cursory examinadon of the wars, with their almost incredible exploits, would be 
too long a digression, but certain aspects of Chinese expansion at that dme bear directly 
upon the development of the arts and must be briefly mendoned. The traditional enemy 
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of the Chinese and the most formidable was a confederation of semi-nomad peoples living 
in Mongolia. These were the Hsiung-nu, of Turki stock, identified with the Huns who 
at a later date invaded Europe. By a series of brilliant campaigns the power of the Hsiung^ 
nu was broken, and Chinese arms pushed ever further and farther towards the west across 
Central Asia and, in loi B.C., defeated the armies of Ferghana. Missions of Han Wu-ti 
were in contact with Sogdiana and Bactria, which latter was the farthest satrapy of the 
empire established by Alexander's followers and where a Macedonian dynasty ruled. The 
most famous of th^ Han ambassadors was Chang-ch*ien, whose trip from the 
capital to the easternmost outposts of the Hellenistic world occupied the twelve years be- 
tween 138 and 126 B.C. 

The conquests and missions of the second and first centuries established Chinese do- 
minion over the two great highways between East and West across the high tablelands 
of Central Asia. One, known as the Great Road North of the T*icn Mountains, led from 
the Chinese western outpost of Tun-huang across the Gobi Desert and into the neighbour- 
hood of Balkash; the other, which was the Great Road South of the T*ien Mountains, 
started also from Tun-huang and passed through the Tarim Basin to Kashgar and Khotan. 
Over both roads came Western ideas and art motifs to be incorporated into but never to 
dominate the Chinese aesthetic canon. 

Colonies from central China following in the wake of the victorious arms, settled in 
northern Shansi, in Manchuria, and most important, in Korea, where a flourishing outpost 
of Chinese culture was centred at Lo-lang, near modem Pyongyang. The southward ex- 
pansion brought the coastal region centred about Canton under Han rule in 1 1 b.c. By 
the middle of the fint century a.d. the kingdoms of Tongking and Annam were added 
to the empire. Contact with India was established overland by way of Yiinnan and 
Burma, and by water through the Canton area of the southern coast and the Indian Ocean. 
The vasmess of this empire, extending from south-west Asia to Korea and from the 
Pacific to the Pamirs, $0 stimulated national pride that into modern times the Chinese 
frequently refer to themselves as the Sons of Han. Such an empire most have enormously 
heightened Chinese perceptions of the world about them and, in a subtle way, made them 
susceptible to foreign ideas, lending a cosmopolitan air to life in the capital. 

Chinese intellectual life was no less active than that in the military, political, and com- 
mercial spheres. There are certain aspects of the philosophies evolved during the Han 
Dynasty that are so frir*rcaching in their effect, and basic to the characteristic Chinese points 
of view and social institutions, that much of Chinese art will seem to be without meaning 
unless some consideration is accorded them. It was during the Han Dynasty that Con- 
fucianism triumphed over all other schoob and became the official, state philosophy. It 
has maintained thb position, with temporary eclipses and some modifications, into modem 
times. ' In China, as in Europe, not until the advent of modem science put into man’s hands 
another tool for reaching tmth, has the power of the ancient authoritarian world-view 
been broken.’* 

An intellectual suppression and literary inquisitions that had occurred during the 
brief Ck’in rule were followed by a lively revival of learning. Confucian scholan came 
out of seclusion; old texts that had escapd destruction were hunted out and firquendy 
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subjected to extensive * editing Confucius himself had been a man of learning, and learn- 
ing and scholarship lay at the core of Confucian doctrine. The men most active in the 
reconstruction of the past and versed in ancient ritual and lore were naturally Confiicians. 
These early scholars took 'to themselves the exposition of the best of Chinese literary 
treasures and made those treasures into Confucian books. Thus it gradually came about 
that in Han times, and later, to acquire an education meant to be exposed, at least, to 
Confucian indoctrination. 

Early in the Han Dynasty the rulers sought throughout the country for capable and 
honest men to serve the government. Such men were recommended from tlie provinces, 
and after tlie middle of the second century B.c. written examinations became tlie means 
of selecting candidates of merit.^ The door to government office was the examination 
system, and since the examinations were prepared and graded by Confucians, scholarship 
of this kind became the only sure means to the most honourable occupation in the empire 
- the life of an official. 

The effect Confucian concepts have had on the arts of China is complex, deep-seated, 
and of a kind that permeates the purpose, the various forms it will take, the techniques, 
and the range of aesthetic values. It will only be possible here to suggest the directions, to 
point out a few of those qualities and characteristics that find their origin in Confucian 
doctrine, not so much as it was formulated by Confucius himself, but what the basic nature 
of the Chinese peoples made of it through their representative agents, the Confucian 
scholars of Han. 

In the first place the examination system created a bureaucracy which had in common 
a classic education and a respect for learning and the arts. These men were, for the most 
part, practical and worldly to the extent of being capable administrators. They were 
recluses by nature, in the best instances, in that their leisure was spent in the seclusion of 
their studies or in a quiet garden where with a few congenial fnends they would discuss 
or practise the arts of calligraphy, poetry, music, and painting. As in no other nation of 
the world, there grew up an entire class, active in the affairs of their country, and by the 
nature of their training patrons of the arts. Love of literature led early to a desire to present 
it in as beautiful a form as possible, and nowhere in the world has calligraphy been so 
fluid a medium of aesthetic expression. As we shall see, the cultivated scholar-gentleman 
soon raised painting from the level of a handicraft to one of the highest forms of expression 
practised by his class. The Book of Songs was one of the principal texts of the Confucians; 
poetry has ever been for the Chinese one of the most cherished and beloved outlets for 
the hvunan spirit. It has all too frequently been said that the orthodox Confucian doctrine 
represented the arid, unimaginative, practical side of Chinese character. But it cannot be 
denied that the Confucian system produced on the one hand a profound respect for culti- 
vation of the intellect and the spirit - a respectshared by illiterate peasants and academicians; 
on the other hand the largest single class of art patrons enjoyed by any civilization of the 
world. 

Among the Confucian concepts that have moulded the form or the content of Chinese 
art, Li may be mentioned as an example. Li embraces the rules of good manners and social 
usage, it is the force of the mores imposed upon an individual in an organized society. *Li 
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regulates human emotions and Li refines them.’ It establishes propriety in the broad sense 
of setting the limits of expression beyond which it would be immodest to go. It is the 
natural restraint resulting from what we might call 'good breeding*. The expression of 
genuine emotions and sentiments is, for example, admirable, but Li would not allow the 
individual to go about making a fetish of being 'brutally frank*. Proper relationships of 
old and young, superior and inferior, ruler and ruled arc set by Li. It engenders a natural 
sense of what is fit and proper under given conditions. It is very possible that much of the 
restraint we shall fin'd in Chinese art, and especially in painting, comes from this Confucian 
concept ofLi. Violent emotions are seldom portrayed; only in subjects from nature such 
as flowers and birds is painting ever fully sensuous, never in reference to human life; what 
is obvious, whether in over-refined or 'trick* technique or in over-bold compositions, is 
avoided; high premium is set on the character of the painter as a man and the true artist 
must have a cultivated nature. 

Hsiao, the concept of piety towards the spirits of the ancestors and filial behaviour to- 
wards the living parents, has certainly had its effect on the arts. The concept is complex 
and many other factors enter in, but a respect for the past and for the accomplishments 
of ancestors has been a powerful factor in Chinese consciousness of the continuity of their 
culture. As a result of this consciousness the cultured man is conservative. The Chinese 
painter is conservative in the choice of his subject matter and the manner of represimtation 
so that the tradition of the great painters of the past is a more potent factor than it is in 
the West. 

The best in man*s character is developed, the Confucians urge, by cultural pursuits, by 
the study of literature, by music, and by all those arts of humanism which arc the mani- 
festations of a culture. This is the Confiician Wen, which, as Derk Bodde ha^ said, may 
mean 'what is decorated as opposed to what is plain, ornament as opposed to structure, 
and hence the things that vary and beautify human life as opposed to life’s concrete needs. *s 

Social conformity and the multiple interrelated duties of a man to his fellow-men is the 
cornerstone of the Confucian system. But there is another side to human nature and that 
is the desire to assert one’s own individuality and to nurture the spirit in solitude. The 
urge to escape into some sute free from competition, from the constraints and obligations 
of social order, is inherent in all of us. In Ch^ there have always been men who had the 
courage to obey this urge, and forsaking ambition, comforts, the gratification of owner- 
ship, and the security of position, live the lives of recluses. From these men, motivated 
by the aim of justif^^g their behaviour, came the philosophy of Taoism. Taoism as a 
philosophy is a very different thing firom the Taoist religion with its myriad superstitions, 
its host of fairies and immortals, and its curious quest for longevity and the elixir of life. 
The Taoist church often influenced the subject matter of Chinese art but never its content 
or well-spring. Taoist philosophy, on the other hand, is pre-cmiiiendy the way of the 
artist, and itwasTaoist bought of the Han Dynasty aird the succeeding few centuries that, 
in a sense, codified those aspects of Chinese nature which produced the great schools of 
landscape and nature studies. 

In a most general way it may be said that Taoist thought Uught the way to true happi- 
ness. The life of a sage was to be found through complete conformity with die way or 
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principle, Tdo, of Nature. Chuang-tzu says: ‘At the great beginning therewasNon-being. 
It had neither being nor name and was the form from which came the One. When the 
One came into existence, there was the One but still no form. When things obtained that 
by which they came into existence, it was called die Fung Yu-lan, the modem Chinese 

philosopher, commenting on this passage writes: ‘Thus our T6 is what makes us what 
we are. We arc happy when this Te or natural ability of ours is fully and freely exercised, 
that is, when our nature is fully and freely developed.'^ This is a philosophy of individual- 
ism and complements the social morality and ethics of Confucianism, bicompatible as 
they may seem, Taoism and Confucianism combine in the cultivated Chinese. To quote, 
in part, from Lin Tung-chi, writing on the Chinese Mind: ‘We are socially Confudan 

and individually Taoist Confucianism and Taoism supply the positive and negative 

elements in Chinese life - the yin and the yang which complement each other’.* And farther 
on: ‘Taoism is the philosophy of an artist, of a rustic and a vagabond who feels psycho- 
logically incompatible with the congested and sordid atmosphere of over-urbanized 
life.. ..*8 

The Taoist in understanding his own nature arrives at an understanding of the nature 
of all things and intuitively experiences his own unity with all things in a pantheistic 
identity of spirit. It is this ‘pantheistic repose at once immanent and transcendental* that 
is the spiritual source of inspiration for the great Chinese landscape painters. ‘Chinese 

landscape painting is the world-feeling of the Taoist recluse There is little doubt that 

in landscape painting, the Taoist in the Chinese has successfully immortalized the domain 
of freedom which he has created for himself in contradistinction to the domain of social 
bonds and duties of the Confucianist’s making.’* 

The two factors of Chinese thought, Confucian decorum, restraint, and conformity, 
and the Taoist ‘escape*, but an escapism with a positive content, in their full expression 
or in their interplay, are dominant forces throughout the history of Chinese art. 



CHAPTBR 5 

HAN DYNASTY SCULPTURE 

A LL the Han Dynasty sculpture that has survived is, with few exceptions, associated with 
burials and tomb construction. The tombs of emperors and important personages were 
on an imposing scale, but none has been as yet scientifically excavated. However, a number 
of minor tombs have been investigated and these, together with descriptions in Chinese 
literature, give some idea about the general plan. The tomb proper was an underground 
chamber or series of chambers constructed of wood, brick, die, or stone. In some cases 
the interior walls were finished with plaster and painted with frescoes similar to those 
that must have adorned temples and palaces. A mound, most often in the form of a trun- 
cated pyramid, was frequently raised over the burial chamber. A large area about the 
tumulus was enclosed by a wall, though none of these survives to-day. A road, known as 
the * Spirit Road', led some distance from the tomb, generally on the south side, and this 
was frequently lined with stone figures. The entrance to the 'Spirit Road’ was also at 
dnics marked by stone pillars simuladng guard towers. Among the buildings erected in 
connexion with the tomb was a sacrificial hall where offerings to the spirit were presented 
and a fiuierary chamber where robes and hats similar to those worn by the departed during 
his lifetime were kept.' In some cases the walls of the offering chambers were decorated 
with wall paintings. None of these shrines, built of wood and perishable materials, sur- 
vives to-day, but some surviving offering chambers were made of stone, at least in the Later 
Han Dynasty\ with the walls engraved or sculptured in low relief presumably simulating 
such paintings. 

If, as might be supposed, imposing stone monuments were ever erected in association 
with the Han imperial tombs, they have all disappeared or remain imidcntified to-day. 
The only stone sculpture of importance that can be assigned to the Former Han Dynasty 
is a group of partially carved boulden and some more complete sculptures scattered about 
a tomb in Shensi that has been identified as that of a celebrated Han general, Ho Ch'ii-ping, 
who died in 1 17 b.c. The identity of the tomb is not as definite as one might wish, but 
there can be little doubt that the sculpture is from the Han Dynasty and most probably is 
from the second century b.c.^ 

The figure best known is that of a stocky horse, executed in the round, standing over a 
fallen warrior who lies beneath, his disproportionately large head protruding between 
the horse’s forefeet (Plate 13). The broai bearded face with staring, wide-spaced eyes is 
distinctly non-Chinese. This prostrate soldier holds a bow in his left hand while with his 
right he lunges a short spear into the side of the horse. If this is indeed the tomb of the 
famous Han general, then the intent of this sculpture may be to memorialize his triumph 
over the barbarians. The success of Chinese arms over the Huns of Kansu and Central Asia 
was in large part due to the development of a light and mobile cavalry, and the horse was 
undoubtedly an important factor in the victory. This might account for the presence of 
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two additional horses among the Ho Ch'ii-^ing figures, one redining and one. but half- 
sculptured from the massive granite boulder, rearing up. Other sculpture represents a 
reclining water-buffalo, a crouching tiger, an unidentifiable quadruped, a fantastic buflWo- 
like monster eating a small animal, a demon of terrifying form embracing and biting a 
small bear (Plate i2b). and a second demon with one enormous hand outstretched as 
though in warning.^ Most of these pieces follow closely the original shape of the boulder 
on which they arc cut in very low relief. Even the horse trampling the barbarian is blocked 
out more as bas-relief and is nowhere cut through, the area between the four legs being 
solid. Others, notably the denK)ns. are little more than shallow reliefs in which the design 
is adopted to the natural shape of the rock. 

The sculptors of the Ho Ch*u-ping scries were not entirely at home in their craft and 
what plastic quality the works possess results more from the natural mass of the boulders 
than as a rcsiJt of the sculptors’ efforts. It is not impossible that the practice of placing 
guardian figures before the gateway to the tomb and lining the ‘Spirit Road* with 
sculptured figures was imported from the West. On the other hand, there appears to be 
no close parallel in style and the linear quality as well as the stylization of masses is purely 
Chinese. The horses at the tomb, for example, and cspeciaUy the reclining one, arc related 
to the bronze horses of the Chiii-ts*un finds (Plate 9). Viewmg these mominients as a 
group, especially in the rubbings which emphasize the quality of the drawing, the im- 
pression is ojie of a strange and rather sinister gathering of malevolent monsters and of 
animals that arc perfectly recognizable and even relaxed in natural and characteristic poses, 
yet possessed of a curious kind of latent power not of this world. 

In contrast to this single group of funerary sculptures from the Former Han Dynasty, 
a number from the Later Han, and especially the second and third centuries A.D., have sur- 
vived. None the less when the four hundred years of the two Han Dynasties and the great 
wealth of the empire at that time arc considered, it is surprising tliat, if sculpture became a 
popular medium even in only the first and second centuries of the Christian era, relatively 
so htde of it has remained. In fact it was not until the introduction of Buddliisni and its 
rise to national importance in the fifth century that sculpture in stone was produced in 
quantity to meet the ritual demands of the new rehgion. 

In Honan, Shantung, and Szechwan there are stone pillars that marked the entrance 
to the ‘ Spirit Road ’ which led from the edge of the sepulchral enclosure to the tomb mound. 
These pillars are adaptations in stone of wooden defence towers that flanked the gates of 
cities, important palaces, and buildings.^ The most elaborate and richly sculptured are those 
found in Szechwan, and the pair that are best preserved and most handsome in masonry 
and sculpture is that erected in Ch’ii-hsien before the tomb of an official named Sh£n.’ 
The Pillars of Shw (Plate 14, A and b) are not dated by inscription but were probably 
nuide in the second century a.d.^ The ancient form of the lookout-tower is represented 
by a rectangular shaft surmounted by beams, brackets, and a tiled hip-roof, all carefully 
executed in stone simulating wooden architecture. The excellent proportions and a stone** 
mason’s treatment of the brackets and corbels carry the work beyond mere imitation and 
make the body of the monument into a kind of geometric sculpture. Of the embellish- 
ments. the tiger on the west, the dragon on the east, and the phoenix on the south are in 
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low relief, the monster pushing out between the bean ends is in high relief as are the 
Atlantean figures on the comers, whose now missing heads were in the round. The White 
Tiger of the West and the Green Dragon of the East are, on a monumental scale, the same 
lithe and prancing creatures that decorated the jade carvings of the Late Chou period some 
centuries before. These animals have lost much of the stylization characteristic of the 
earlier centuries, the linear rhythms are less taut and more sensuous, and there is a natural- 
ism about them tliat is quite new. Yet enough heraldic formality remains to inform us 
that these handsome creatures are symbols of the cosmos.^ 

The four Atlantean figures are of interest, because the full and ample formshavea solidity 
about them at variance with the general linear nature of Han sculpture. They are the direct 
descendants of the bronze kneeling men and Atlantean figures of Late Chou (Plate 8c), 
with their smooth garments and massive volume. Kindred Atlantean figures unmutilated 
show us that the heads were disproportionately large, ponderous things sunk between 
the hunched shoulders. These burden-bearen are none other than those barbarians who, 
earved in wood, supported the beams of the Ling-kuang Palace and 

Gloomily decorous, with their long skulls and hollow eyes; 

Crane their big heads, and fiowmng seem to fight 

Some overmastering sorrow - ^ 

Much of the same sense of volume is seen in certain gilt-bronze bears of a relatively 
small scale. A number of these are known, and we reproduce here the excellent example 
in the City Art Museum of St Louis (Plate i6a). The hulking creature is shown squatting 
on its haxmehes with one leg drawn under. The pose, with front legs spread and head thrust 
out from between the shoulders, as well as the details of small, round ears, short snout, and 
ruff of hair about the neck, arc all well-calculated to impress the beholder with the bear- 
nature of the creature. There is the same easy flow of form, uniting all the members, which 
wc have already encountered in such early works as the bovine quadruped in the Freer 
Gallery (Plate 7a). These bears are probably earlier dian the pillars of Shen and may date 
from the first century a.d. or slightly earlier. Their use or meaning is even more uncertain, 
but the popularity of the bear in Han art suggests that they may have been cult objects 
or symbols of creative power.® 

We have mentioned these bears as a single example of a kind of sculpture, small in scale, 
tiiat seems characteristic of die native Chinese genius. Examples could be multiplied to 
include the head and shoulders of a hone powerfully carved in jade, now in the Viaoria 
and Albert Museum'®, or the elegant jade ladies in the collection of Mn Walter Sedgwick. ' ' 
Above all, the modeller in clay has left us, in the form of the figurines that accompanied 
the dead into the tomb, some of the best sculpture, on a reduced scale, to come out of Asia. 
Much of the pure Chinese tradition of stylization of the human form and, at the same dme, 
realistic animal sculpture, was quite literally driven underground by succeeding waves 
of Buddhism with its own tradition of the anthropomorphic gods, that swept over China 
in the centuries following the Han Dynasty. Even a cursory study of the art of the Chinese 
tomb figure is not possible here, but the reader should know that much of the real flavour 
of Chinese life in the centuries firom the Han to the end of the T ang Dynasty can be 
recaptured to a gratifying extent through a study of the tomb figures. 
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Large stone figures placed before the tombs are fint encountered in the second century 
before the Christian era, although future excavations may discover earlier examples. The 
concept of such guardian figures may» as has been mentioned, be of west Asiatic origin. 
Osvald Shin has pointed out very striking and curious parallels between some Chinese 
stone lions of the Han Dynasty and others made as early as the thirteenth and tenth 
centuries b.c. in the Hittite and Aramaean empires. “ 

Two lions still in place at the Wu Family shrines in Shantung were probably set up 
about A.D. 147, while another sculpture of about the same period, or slightly earlier, was 
formerly in the Gualino Collection (Plate 15). Whatever may have been the ultimate 
inspiration of these animals, they enjoyed no great popularity. The lion is not native to 
China, and these early representations were probably made from descripdens or proto- 
types on a small scale. The animals are bulky, to say the least, with square, block-like heads 
growing out of a thick, powerful neck. The mane b indicated by a kind of ruff, remini- 
scent of the Han bears in gilt-bronze. The legs are missing on all surviving examples, but 
the lions apparently stood as though striding forward with both legs advanced on one 
side. Undoubtedly these guardian figures must originally have conveyed a forceful im- 
pression of animal strength in every way appropriate to their function. There is, never- 
theless, no repetition of the type in later Chinese sculpture, and the three or four known 
remain the sole example of a tenuous influence. 

In the lower Yangtze River valley about Nanking and Tan-yang, in Kiangsu province, 
standing in the fields and farmyards, are gigantic winged lions and chimeras tliat are the 
most noble aeaturcs to guard any tomb in Asia. These great stone monsters are later in 
date than the period imdcr consideration, having been erected before the tombs of the 
rulers of the Sung (420-79), Ch‘i (479-502), and Liang (502-57) dynasties. They form a 
unified group, however, that evolves from styles originating in the Han Dynasty, and 
since they differ from the animal sculpture introduced with Buddhism, they may fit best 
into the present chapter. Two kinds of fantastic creatures are represented and there is some 
confusion about the names proper to each. We may, however, for the convenience of the 
Western reader, call those with stylized manes * lions’, and those more lithe and tiger-like 
creatures equipped with one or two horns, ’chimeras 

The best of the lions were originally erected in pain on the 'Spirit Road’ leading to the 
Imperial and princely tombs of the local Liang Dynasty. Of the twelve pain that have 
survived, eight have been identified with datable tombs and five pain remain unidenti- 
fied. The earliest identified lions are the well-preserved and handsome pair that mark the 
'Spirit Road’ to the tomb near Nanking of Hsiao Hsiu, a prince who died in a.d. 518 and 
who was the seventh son of the emperor Liang Wu-ti. We reproduce one of these hons 
as characteristic of the entire series (Plate i6b). The latest are those erected at a Liang tomb 
in A.D. 548 - just four hundred yean later than the Han Dynasty lions at die Wu Family 
tombs. The connexion may seem remote, and certainly drastic modifications have oc- 
curred. The nifi-like mane of the Han beasts has been reduced to a sweeping plane that 
descends in an ' S ’-like curve from the crest of the head, following the line of the enormous, 
arched neck, to the junction with the strongly developed shoulder. The lion rean back 
with the left front leg advanced and planted like a pillar to thrust up the ponderous weight 
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of die vasdy expanded chest. With long, lolling tongue and wide-stretched jaws, this 
noble guardian seems roaring defiance at the very centuries. Chinese propensity for linear 
rhythms over plastic form in sculpture has converted the wings into three flat and slighdy 
overlapping pinions, while what may have originated as tufts of hair on the flanlu has 
become arbitrary patterns in low relief that bre^ the monotony of the large almost flat 
surface. The square face, thick neck, and strongly modelled fore-shoulder arc more 
closely related to the few lions from Han times. The Lions of Liang, as they arc called, 
have no counterpart anywhere in Asia, because these creatures have become purely 
Chinese - Chinese in the balance and counterbalance of the massive forms, so jusdy con- 
ceived in terms of stone, the simple grandeur of outline, and the convincing power of hfe. 

More fantastic in concept than the winged lions and more complex in pedigree, the 
chimeras are certainly no less impressive as monuments. Sir^n has pointed out some of the 
most likely sources dut hark back to the fabulous beast combinations of Mesopotamian 
art which, through Babylon and Assyria to Achaemenid Persia and thence by way of 
Bactria, found their way across Central Asia to China. They are also related to winged 
and bearded tigers done in jade on a small scale from the Late Chou into the time of the 
Former Han Dynasty, say the fifth to the second century b.c. 

The earliest example in China that can be dated with certainty is the single, winged and 
tiger-like creature associated with the tomb of Kao I, a.d. 209, near Ya-chou in Szechwan 
(Plate 1 7 a). It is striding forward, the two right legs advanced, the forepaw crushing a small 
creature; the lefi hind leg is drawn far back, but the left foreleg is like a straight square 
post. The sides and flanks are quite flat with litde transition to the plane of the back and 
none to the under-belly. The thick neck and swelling chest contribute a quahty of ponder- 
ous bulk; nevertheless, the dominant charaaer is linear, emphasized by the wing pinions 
that spring from the shoulden. A pair of chimeras in the Nelson Gallery at Kansas City 
illustrate the same style in a somewhat more developed form (Plate 17B). The original 
location of these animals is not known. There is the same flat treatment of the form and 
the creatures are clearly most effective when seen from the side. In faa, they arc almost 
hke two high reliefs joined together down the middle. The forward stride is more effective 
than in the Kao I figure by reason of the left foreleg being retracted to match the hind 
leg. The wings are more fully developed, while the same kind of linear decoration has 
been extended to the back, sides, and flanks in the form of ribbon-like streamers. Thedew- 
lap has been extended out into a large, curving flap. The long beard hanging from the chin 
to the chest and the presence of horns distinguish these creatures firom what otherwise 
might be winged tigers. The ends of the horns are broken on all known examples and this 
suggests that they may have curled up at the end, free from the body. Such horns m long, 
sweeping ‘S ’-curves, strongly reminiscent of those on the glazed-dle griffons firom the 
Achaemenid palace at Susa now in the Louvre, occur on Chinese bronze mirrors of about 
this same time - the third century.** Among the Chinese chimeras the males have but 
one horn, curving from the centre of the head, while the females have two horns. 

The final development of the chimera is to be seen in a dozen or more examples at ^ 
tombs ofthe mien of the Southern Dynasties of Sung, Ch'i, Liang, and Ch'^, in the region 
of Nanking Tan-yai^ in Kiangsu province. Other excellent examples are in the 
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University Museum, Philadelphia, the Albright Art Gallery, Bufl&lo, and in the Louvre. 
Among those still associated with identifiable tombs, the earliest are those at the tomb 
of Wu-ti of Southern Sung (d. a.d. 422) and the latest are the pair sdll guarding the tomb 
of Ch*^ W^-ti (d. A.D. $ 66 ). The style of these noble creatures follows, in general, that of 
the winged lions in that the neck now arches back in a violent curve and the chest swells 
enormously. The chimeras are, however, far more lithe, more feline, and more sinuous 
than the lions. A single-homed male, probably of about the mid sixth century, now in 
the University Museum, Philadelphia (Plate 18), shows to what extent the long, sweeping, 
and linear rhythms dominated the design by the sixth century. He is impelled forward by 
a powerful dirust of the hind leg - a movement that is countered by the great, arched neck 
rearing back; the wings and dewlaps are repeated shapes that have become gently sweep- 
ing curves and are in marked relief. The linear character is accentuated by deep grooves 
that follow the form of the neck, chest, shoulders, sides, and flanks. 

For some reason both the winged lions and the chimeras on a monumental scale as 
guardians of the tomb disappear in the second half of the sixth century with the fall of the 
Southern Dynasties. Later, in the T*ang Dynasty, their place is taken by other animals 
such as horses and a very different kind of lion, heavy and static, derived from a type intro- 
duced with Buddhism. The winged Hons and chimeras of the fifth and sixth centuries 
are unique monuments attesting to the high attainments of the arts south of die Yangtze 
River. No imperial tombs of China have been served by more noble guarduns. 
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The recent finds of magnificently decorated lacquer at Ch‘ang-sha arc added evidence 
to support the suggntion of Arthur Walcy that painting in the Han Dynasty may have 
been derived from the State of Ch‘u-* A Chinese writer of the second century a.d. relates 
of the poet Ch‘u Yuan (332-295 b.c.) that: ‘In Ch‘u he saw a royal ancestral temple with 
a family shrine of dukes and nobles, in which were painted the gods and spirits of Heaven 
and Earth, and of the Mountains and Streams, in forms curious and elusive; and strange 
objects and acts performed by the ancient worthies and sages.’^ If we may judge by the 
surviving lacquers from Ch‘u, these designs must have bem of a highly fanciful nature, 
full of swift movement. But it is in Han times that the world of human actions becomes 
the artist's absorbing theme. 

It was above all an age of wall painting, judging from passages in contemporary or 
slightly later texts. In the time of Hs(ian-ti (73-48 b.c.) there were paintings of good and 
bad rulers of old iti the Western Hall of the palace; these served to remind the living of the 
virtues and faults of former kings.^ In 51 B.c. the same emperor had the portraits of eleven 
ministers painted in the Ch‘i-lin Hall, ‘copying their features and mscribing their rank 
and names*, to commemorate their success in bringing a Hun chief to pay homage at 
court.^ The Emperor Wu-ti was much given to Taoist superstitions and in the Ran- 
ch' iian Palace he had a tower where ‘were depicted the demons and deities of Heaven, 
Earth, and the Supreme Unity. Sacrificial utensils were set out, by whidi die divine beings 
were to be addressed. *’ Another more specific passage relates that, ‘In the Pahcc the walls 
are all plastered and white-washed, the plain-white spaces are bordered with dark red, 
and the portraits of ancient illustrious officers arc painted on them.*® The Emperor Ming-ti 
had the portraits of thirty-two of his generals painted in the Cloud Terrace of the Southern 
Palace in the era a.d. 58-76.? In all likelihood wall paintings of this kind were the product 
of professional craftsmen attached to the imperial workshops. 

There were, in addition to these large-scale frescoes, ako portable paintings on silk. 
Wu-ti presented to a loyal minister a picture of die Duke of Chou holding in his arms 
the infant King Ch'^g for whom he acted as regent. During the reign of Ch'eng-d in 
29 B.C., a special bureau in charge of paintings and books was established. Some of the 
Han rulers, at least from the second century b.c. onward, were enthusiastic collectors of 
art - thus begixming that long line of imperial antiquaries and amateurs whose patronage 
is without parallel and whose enthusiasm in bringing together in one place all available 
works of art has resulted in those periodic holocausts of destruction in which ancient paint- 
ings were lost by die hundreds. A ninth-century art historian telk us that in the reign 
of Ming-ti (a.d. 58-76) the 'art of the whole realm was assembled like clouds*. When 
the capital was taken, sa!dccd, and burned in a.d. 190, during a civil war, the silk paintings 
served the soldiers to make tents and knapsacks. The remainder to the number of seventy 
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carts full were gathered up, but in carrying them westward half of this remainder was lost 
because of bad roads and foul weather.^ The same author, Chang Yen-yiian, who wrote 
his * Record of Famous Paintings in Successive Ages* in about a.d. 847, lists several Han 
painters by name, of whom it is to be noted that those of the Former Han (206 B.C.- 
A.D. 9) appear to have been relatively humble individuals, while, in contrast, among those 
of the Later Han some were high officials and others were scholars. This is of significance 
in that it indicates the first few centuries of the Christian era as the time when the art of 
painting ceased to be the work of decorators and professional crafbmen only and began 
to enter the sphere of approved intellectual and aristocratic accomplishments. Quotations 
from antique sources about pictures and painters could be multiplied, but they actually 
tell us little of what the paintings looked like, and we are even at a loss to know what 
physical form they took. 

Silk had certainly been used for painting as early as the fifth to third century b.c.* The 
official date for the invention of paper by the eunuch Ts'ai Lun is 105 a.d., though in a 
ruder form paper may have been known earlier. There is no reason to believe, however, 
that paper was used for paintings to any extent until several centuries later. The writing 
brush, also used for painting and probably the most sensitive instrument of the craft that 
has ever come into an artist’s hand, had been much improved in the third century B.C. 
When Han Ming-ti told some of his learned officials to select themes from the Classics 
and history to be illustrated by die painters of the imperial workshop, the result was, most 
likely, a silk liand-scroU that presented individual scenes separated by sections of text. The 
continuous scroll form, with composition and narrative unfolding from right to left, was 
probably not perfected until the sixth or sevendi century. 

What we can learn about the appearance of Han Dynasty painting comes from decor- 
ated lacquers, designs engraved on stone funerary chambers, pressed pottery tiles, painted 
pottery, and a few painted tombs. With the exception of the lacquer all these sources arc 
artifacts made for die use of die dead, and so most of it has the off-hand, almost careless 
quality of much of Chinese funerary art which was intended, after all, to serve only as a 
symbol or a spiritual substitute for the real thing. None the less, in these poor echoes of 
Han painting we arc confronted with an art of incomparable style. 

Within the limitations of archaic representation the Han artists created their own world 
that was above all infused with the breath of life. It is primarily an art of silhouette, but a 
silhouette that is vibrant with action and expressive of human drama. 

Japanese archaeologists working in southern Manchuria, at Liao-yang, near modem 
Port Arthur, found a stone tomb in which all the walls had been plastered, and four of 
them carried wall paintings. The tomb had been looted in ancient times and no other 
artifacts remained. Comparisons with other frnds in the same district and the details of 
the stone construction established the Liao-yang tomb as the work of the Later Han 
Dynasty. On one wall is a procession of dignitaries in chariots accompanied by outriders 
(Plate 19). The figures are scattered over the field with no suggestion of setting or diminu- 
tion in scale for the more distant horsemen. The chariots, none the less, are shown 
approaching at an angle towards the observer so that one can see into them; the far-side 
wheels are in advance of the near wheels and the dashboards follow the diagonal of the 
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axles; the riders within are in three-quarters view, but the horses are in pure profile. In 
spite of the uniform and even disproportionate sizes of the near and far figures, the out- 
riders at the top of the scene are arranged at varying distances in a manner suggesting a 
true spatial relationship. The last horseman at the upper right is having some difficulty 
with his charger whose head is turned directly back while the head of the rider appears 
from behind the horse's neck, a device that skilfully suggests movement in depth. 

The relation of this provincial painted tomb to the art of China proper is very close, 
as may be seen by comparison wkh a detail from a pressed tile from the Yellow River 
valley.*® The single horse drawing the rear chariot of the procession (Plate aiA) is nearly 
identical with that of the third horseman in the upper part of the Liao-yang painting. Also 
the legs an 4 hoofs of the horses are treated in mu<^ the same manner, looking rather like 
the notes in a musical score. An even closer parallel to the south Manchurian chariots 
comes from another but similar tile (Plate 2 Ib) in which the chariot of the same light 
framework is more skilfully presented in similar perspective. These tiles can be assigned 
to a period from about the middle of the first century to the end of the second century 
A.D. The tomb at Liao-yang is far removed from the centres of Chinese creative genius 
and is all the more interesting in illustrating the wide distribution and perseverance of 
representational formulas and the unity of the Han style. In thedles as wellasinthepainting 
one is impressed by the light, free movement, the airy grace of the horses, and the headlong 
rush of the processions. A youthful eagerness animates these scenes in which man and 
beast seem impelled by an irresistible necessity for speed which hurtles them through 
space towards an unseen goal. No doubt the 'flying gallop', in which an animal is shown 
widi both front and hind legs extended at the same time, is a speed-device adopted by the 
Chinese from the West. But there are no examples in the Near or Middle East that can 
match the elastic spring and furious dash of the bristling tiger that pursues a horse through 
a curiously sinister landscape, a detail from a tile in the Cleveland Museum (Plate 21c). 
On the same tile two witch-like creatures seem engaged in a frantic game of leap-frog 
over the mountains, their attenuated bodies compounded of lithe energy (Plate 2 id). 
Indeed this quality of life’s energy was present but constrained in the formal designs of 
the Bronze- Age art, and seems now to break its bonds in the expanding world of Han 
China. 

On the rear wall of the Liao-yang tomb there is a feast such as decorated some of the 
Han funerary ofiering chambers made of stone and which may represent the offerings 
to the departed. On the right of this scene is depicted a three-storeyed tower with a group 
of musicians, acrobats, and jugglers performing in front, of which we reproduce only a 
detail (Plate 20). The disproportion l^tween the audience on the right and the performers 
on the left shows less skill on the part of the artist than is found in the procession ofhorse- 
men from the same tomb. The scene is, however, certainly not lacking in animation as 
the troupe dance or go through their tricks around a great drum ornamented with 
streamers. The onlookers are intent upon the show. The manner of execution is probably 
that of the classic Han tradition. The figures are bounded by an ink outline of even thick- 
ness, the inp er markings deti^il* arc suppressed to a minimum, while there is a keen 
observation of the gestures and attitudes t^t are significant of the action or occupation 
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represented. The same boimding outline, though in a more formal style, delineates the 
figures on the painted pottery plate in plate 22. 

The painted tiles in the Ross Collection, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, illustrate a differ- 
ent manner of painting and one which technically seems somewhat related to die art 
of the lacquer painter. The painting shows an animal fight as the main theme and several 
groups of figures.” In contrast to the even line of the worb described above, the brush 
is here given much freer play, the strokes are cursive, widening, and narrowing to 
strengthen a shape or lend emphasis where needed in the design. It is the work of a simple 
craftsman with the particular skill and ease that come of long practice. On the plain ground 
without indication of setting the figures move back and forth and stand in easy, natural 
relationships (Plate 23B). In one scene (Plate 23A) a lady of elegance and nobility has, by 
some action, surprised and annoyed a gentleman standing at the left of the scene, while 
two men of humble station seem rather embarrassed and one turns to look at two haughty 
court ladies behind him. The story may well be one of those favourite Confucian themes 
from the lives of virtuous empresses. The Empress Chiang, consort of a prince in the ninth 
century b.c., took off her jewels and asked to enter the jail for court ladies as a protest 
against the dissipations of her lord - a sacrifice which quickly brought him to his senses. 
On the Boston tile the noble lady appears to have just handed her necklace to the servile 
jailor. There is a poem of a.d. 232 which describes a painting of the same theme on the 
palace walls of a ruler of Wei.i> This early work well illustrates some of the basic character- 
istics of the Chinese painter’s genius - a selection of meaningfiil forms and suppression of 
what is irrelevant, a lucid and well-developed visual memory, and a perfealy fluid 
technique. 

Decorated lacquer wares from the Han Dynasty have been recovered in quantity from 
Korean tombs, where they were buried with Chinese residents of a colony centred about 
the ancient city of Lo-lang, near modem Pyongyang. Many of these bowls, cups, cos- 
metic boxes, and such utensils, bear long inscriptions stating that the lacquer ware was 
made far off in Szechwan province, western China, and also giving the year of manu- 
facture. The dates range from 85 b.c. to a.d. 71. In recent years exactly similar lacquer 
wares were found at Yang-kao Hsien in northern Shansi province. In these beautifully 
made objects we are confronted with an ancient, traditional craft that made articles of high 
quality for daily use and not substitution utensils for the tomb. The brushwork and draw- 
ing show frr greater skill than any other painted representations surviving from the Han 
period. The celebrated ’painted basket’ foimd at Lo-lang in the tomb of a minor official 
is the best example of figure painting (Plate 24, a and b). The Ud and framework of the 
sides are decorated with ninety-four figures illustrating die classic Han repertory of para- 
gons of filial piety, ancient worthies, famous and infamous rulers, many (^racterisdcally 
identified by their names written beside them. As in the Boston tiles, there is a strong im- 
pression of communion between the figures - their gestures are lively and natural; their 
poses, and even the folds of the garments, demonstrate a close observation of reality. Old 
and young are cleverly differentiated, as in the contrast between the yo^thful Shan Ta- 
chia (Plate 24B, extreme right) and the old Po I (Plate 24A, extreme left). The positions 
vary between profile, three-quarters, frill free, and profile from the rear. Although the 
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figures are posed on a base-line, they are not silhouetted against a flat surface. LivLig-space 
is defined by the turn of a figure into three-quarters view, by the screen on a diagonal 
(Plate 243), and by the looped curtain above the heads that suggests a stage. The occasional 
use of pattern in the robes, the spacing against the dark ground, and thc lightly sketched 
space fillers, like the hanging cords, create a handsome design. 

The ‘ painted basket ’ is a work of the first, or at the latest the very early second, century. 
Probably the figure^ are formulas evolved by the craftsmen of the Szechwan imperial 
workshops, possibly based on paintings by a skilled artist. But somewhere in the process 
there has bem close observation of men and a genius for converting life’s energy into 
terms of bmshwork. Chinese figure-painting in the first two centuries of the Ch^tian 
era had become an art of great capabilities. 

Other lacquered articles of the first century A.D., painted in a more purely decorative 
way, illustrate another facet of Han genius. On the side of a box from Yang-kao Hsien, 
Shansi (Plate 25, A and b), tigers and peacocb inhabit a world of swirling and dissolving 
forms where volatile hills seem to burst into flame. A tiger climbs a hill to peer down at 
another that looks back from behind a knoll and two birds at either side are seeking one 
another. This art of interrelated rhythms and swift, light movement is in the direct tradi- 
tion of the Late Chou inlaid bronzes and painted lacquers, but has broken the final bond 
of geometric restriction which still lingers here in the abstract borders. It inaugurated a 
style of rushing, violent movement that pictured gods and beasts and clouds impelled 
through space by an irresistible force *- a style without parallel that attains a comparable 
glory in the sixth-century Buddhist caves of Tun-huang and the pamted tombs of Korea. 
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FUNERARY STONES AND TILES 


For more complete compositions and a far wider range of subjects, we must turn to the 
engraved stone slabs that formed the walls of offering chambers erected in front of the 
tombs, or certain tiles with pressed designs that, for the most part, decorated the walls of 
underground burial chambers. These offering chambers were simple structures erected 
before the tombs of minor provincial officials, shrines which by the engravings on the 
durable material of stone preserve echoes of the great fresco cycles that must have decor- 
ated the more important sacrificial halls and temples constructed in perishable materials. 

Although the Han stone reliefs from offering chambers are frequently described as 
sculpture, very few have any plastic quality, and even those rendered in low relief with 
slightly rounded contours and strong inner marking are essentially pictorial. The stone 
slabs which formed the walls of these small shrines were decorated on the interior side 
with a wide range of techniques. On the smooth surface of the prepared stone, the design 
might be executed in line-engraving alone; the background might be cut away to a slight 
depth, leaving the figures in flat relief; thebackgrotind might be striated to createastronger 
contrast; the figures might be cut in intaglio with slightly bevelled edges against a plain 
ground or on a striated ground; and again the background might be cut away to the 
depth of about half an inch with the contoun of the figures slightly rounded. 

The earliest of these shrines that can be assigned a date with any certainty is that of a 
Han general, Chu Wei, whose offering shrine was made in about 50 a.d., near present 
Chin-hsiang, Shantung province. It is generally agreed, as George Rowley first pointed 
out, that these stones have been clumsily re-cut at a later date. Enough of the delicately 
incised original design remains, however, to show a imified composition of a feast, con- 
ceived in spatial depth with large figures frequently overlapping and in groups that either 
follow the strong diagonals of the tables backed by screens or are disposed about the room 
in a manner that accentuates the sense of space.* 

The only offering shrine that stands to-day in its original form is that at Hsiao-t*ang 
Shan, also in Shantung province. It is some fourteen feet long, seven feet deep, and six 
and a half feet high, and is composed of eight stones. The interior is covered with designs 
executed in intaglio with slighdy bevelled edges. The technique is suggestive of the lapi- 
dary and the similarity of some of the figures to small jade carvings is so close that it is 
tempting to believe that the traditional techniques of die jade carvers were called into 
service in some cases, much as the hand of the ivory carvers may be detected in certain 
early Buddhist sculpture of India. The shrine is earlier than the a.d. 129 date cut by a 
visitor, but how much earlier it is impossible to say. The manner in which the same figures 
are frequently repeated, the general lack of composition and other features suggest an 
early date. In contrast, some of the more important chariots are shown in adequate three- 
quarters perspective, with the far wheel in advance of the near, much as in the paintings 
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of die Liao-yang tombt while in one scene a small pavilion or gate is placed at a strong 
diagonal which certainly shows an interest in space.^ 

Ilie relief illustrated in plate 26 is not from Hsiao-t ang Shan but is one of two isolated 
stones in the same technique and a very similar style. In the lower register men with hounds, 
nets, and perhaps £dcons, are hunting rabbits and deer; above, warriors in armour are 
presenting two disarmed captives to a dignitary; and in the top register are two foot 
soldiers in armour and two mounted companions similarly dressed, their horses at a flying 
gallop, pursuing two men without armour, one of whom has just been struck with a 
dagger-axe. The silhouettes are reduced to a minimum with very few inner markings, 
and, although the drawing is stiff, there is considerable animation. 

Another group of stones are strongly cut in low relief and arc from Liang-ch*eng Shan, 
also in Shantung. They nuy be grouped with a slab in the von der Heydt Collection dated 
in accordance with a.d. i 14, another isolated slab in China dated in accordance with a.d. 
127, while a third slab is now in the Metropolitan Museum. Still another series, in a rather 
advanced style, possibly of the second to early third century, and the same technical 
method as the Wu Family stones, was found in the neighbourhood of Hsiao-t*ang Shan. 
Six are now in the Tdky 5 University Museum.^ 

By far the best known Han funerary stones arc those from the site of the Wu Family 
tombs near Chia-hsiang in Shantung. Wilma Fairbaiik has been able to offer a most con- 
vincing arrangement of the slabs into three complete offering shrines and the remnants 
of a fourth.^ They range in date from a.d. 147 to a.d. i68.s The designs are engraved and 
the background textured with vertical striations. 

The artist of the Wu Family shrines exercised more care in the compositions and over- 
all design than is the case vkrith the great majority of Han sepulchral stones. The result is 
an excellent, ordered decoration. The style is distinctive and may almost be said to repre- 
sent a school. The figures are round and full, the extraordinarily stout horses are poised 
elegandy on thin forelegs, prance with great nobility of spirit, or rush at a dying gallop 
with apparent ease. The trees, birds, fish, and even the clouds enjoy the same ample, 
rounded forms. 

Considerable skill is shown in the way the space is filled and shapes fit or complement 
one another in the true spirit of horror vacui, as for example, the birds, fish, and contestants 
in boats beneath the bridge, plate 27A. It is primarily an art of silhouette with figures, 
horsemen, and chariots strung along a base-line or scattered over the field, distant figures 
shown stupended above the nearer ones and on the same scale. Buildings arc shown in 
elevation with the walls removed so that the action within can be seen (c.g., Plate 27B, 
lower right comer). There arc very few elements introduced to suggest a setting - build- 
ings, the bridge, trees, and hillocks occur only where necessary for the meaning of the 
illustration. There are some elements, however, which should warn us against crediting 
the artists of the Wu Family shrines with too g;reat a simplicity. There is some successful 
overlapping of figures, for example horses in echelon. Soper has pointed out instances on 
the Wu slabs of figures shown in three-quarters rear views, the superimposing of one 
figure over another, and other examples illustrating that somewhere in the traditions 
bdiind these d^ignt there were artists alive to the problraa of spatial logic.^ 
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The heterodox character of Han thought could not be better illustrated than by the 
subject matter of the Wu Family reliefs. History and legend, folklore and mythology, 
the hunt and the feast, all are mingled in an exuberant outbunt of fecund imagination. 
We see Confucius meeting Lao-tzu, the Confucian disciples, just rulers, and loyal subjects 
as objects of emulation, tyrants as objects of abhorrence. There are filial sons and heroic 
women depicted to point a Confucian moral. Mingled with these are the mythological 
personages and subjects of pure folklore which the Taoists had appropriated to themselves 
from tradition or created for their expanding pantheon. Gnomes, spirits, and celestial 
beings fill the cloud-strcwn sky (Plate 27B) - all are winged, even the horses, and many 
of the cloud-spirals end in bird-heads (messengers of the gods?). On the ground below 
a great dignitary has descended from his car and, with his attendants, stands in wonder 
before a diree-peaked sacred mound where winged spirits and clouds have descended, 
joining Heaven and Earth. The exact meaning is uncertain, but there can be no doubt that 
some communion between men and gods is represented.? 

Some idea of the kind of actual paintmg from which the Wu Family engravings were 
derived may be suggested by the style of the painted pottery tray in the Nelson Gallery 
at Kansas City (Plate 22}. This is a characteristic burial piece in soft pottery made as a 
substitute for a tray in more valuable materials, possibly lacquered wood. The painting 
is in vermilion and black on a white ground. As in so many of the engraved or sculptured 
Han stones, the human figures are in profile silhouette. The firm bounding outlines and 
inner markings, especially some cross-hatchings, are very like the Wu Family designs. It 
is notable that the birds and animals - a duck, a ram, a cock, and a pig -* arc less static and 
more freely dravm than are the human figures. 

A great poet of the second century a.d. wrote a description of the wonderful frescoes 
he had seen on the walls of an old palace in Shantung. This palace, built in the second 
century £.c., by a brother of the Emperor Wu, with its painted beams and pillars, its carved 
brackets and supports, must have rivalled the princely and sumptuous structures of the 
distant capital. The poem shows the traditional character of the subjects of the Wu Family 
shrines and kindred Han reliefs: 

And here all Heaven and Earth is painted, ail living things 
After their tribes, and all wild marryings 
Of sort with sort; strange spirits of the Seas, 

Gods of the Hills. To all their thousand guises 

Had the painter formed 

His reds and blues, and all the wonders of life 

Had he shaped truthfully and coloured after their kinds. 

First showed he the openings of Chaos and the beginnings of the Ancient World; 

The five dragons with joined wings; 

Nine-neck, the Lord of Men; 

Fu Hsi with his scaly body, 

Nu Wo serpent-limbed. 

Vast, formless presences. 

At fint unmarked but to the steady gazer’s eye 
Rising in luminous bulk; 

Huang Ti, T'ang and Yu, 
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Each crowned as he was crowned and robed as he was clad. 

The Three Kings were there, many riotous damsels and turbulent lords, 

Loyal knights, dutiful sons. 

Mighty s<^olars, faithful wives, 

Victors and vanquished, wise men and fools, 

None was missing from his place.* 

In his characterization of the Wu Family shrines, F. S. Drake’s remarks are valid for 
all this Han funerary art: 'Religious art in the narrow sense it is not; there is no special 
cult or worship; nor is there anydiing particularly appropriate to the tomb - no journey 
of the dead, no weighing of good and evil in the balance, no victory over the grave, nor 
mourning for friends. Indeed these subjects might have been sculptured on a palace wall 
as well as on a tomb. But in a broad sense a religious spirit runs through it, for it represents 
a continuity between the spirit world and the world of sense; the human life it pictures 
is surrounded with spirit-forces, and one passes easily from one to the other.’^ 

In spite of the animation and excellent design of such funerary stones as those of the 
Wu Family shrines, it is reasonable to suppose that the wall paintings in important metro- 
politan centres had attained to higher levels of sophbticatioii by the second century a.d. 
The most revealing indications of what a court art could have been are the tiles with 
pressed designs that have been found in quantities in Szechwan. This province was, as we 
have seen, an important centre for the manufacture of decorated lacquer, and it is probably 
significant of the high state of the painter’s art m Szechwan that the most accomplished 
designs on tile apparently also originated there, 

The most surprising and revealing of the Szechwan tiles are those showing figures in 
landscape or architectural settings. There are scenes of men working the salt mines in a 
hilly landscape where others hunt, another of people busying themselves in the market- 
place, and such wonderfully natural scenes as the reapers and hunters reproduced in plate 
28. The upper register in which two men, squatting on an undulating shore, shoot at 
wild ducks is the direa descendant of certain hunting scenes on bronze vessels of the 
Period of the Warring States or Former Han, say the fifth to the third century b.c., but 
it has come a very long way." The landscape elements, such as the irregular lake shore, 
the trees, the lotus leaves that are elongated ovals, and the irregular placing of the lotus 
buds and pods are all treated in a remarkably easy and natural maimer. The harvest scene 
in the lower regbter could not be more vividly portrayed with such an economy of means. 
The gestures of the reapers with their scythes, the bend of the harvesters, and the man 
on the left bringing the meal arc all drawn with knowledge of stance and movement. The 
old base-line of the Han tomb reliefi or the random scattering of elements over the field 
have disappeared and the figures as well as the grain field recede in depth. 

The date of these tiles is uncertain, but they may represent an art current, in Szechwan 
at least, as early as the first half of the second century, or slightly earlier than the Wu 
Family reliefi. They represent a style which is quite distinct from that of the well-known 
stone reliefr of Shantung and serve to demonstrate the heterogeneous character of 
styles of painting in Han times. 
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These scattered slabs of stone and dies of pressed clay, many disfigured and blurred by 
time, form the main body of concrete material on which to found our knowledge of 
Chinese painting in the early centuries of the Christian era. Although the datable monu- 
ments cover a period of roughly one hundred and fifty yean, from a.d. 50 to about a.d. 
200, they arc not of a nature that permits conclusions about cither the exact nature or the 
quahty of painting during those decades. The offering chamben were the work of stone- 
cutten who drew upon a collection of designs derived from a variety of sources, much as 
modem Chinese decoraton supply themselves with copy-books containing their stock 
of designs. That certain compositions were current among different craftsmen is shown 
by the re-occurrence, in different techniques and at different sites, of the same desigm - 
the grouping of an orchestra or an especially bold concept of a four-horse chariot seen 
face on. It seems probable that travelling journeymen, say from the capital, might bring 
sketches of frescoes seen in important buildings, where they had been executed by the 
leading artists of the metropolis, and these would be added to the stock of old-fashioned 
patterns. What remains to-day is the survival of a funerary art both conservative and pro- 
vincial. Soper is quite right when he points out that the state of Han painting must be 
judged not from the funerary slabs as a whole but from the single and often isolated details 
that demonstrate the most advanced observation and willingness to tackle a difficult pro- 
blem in representation of space, movement, and form.>^ 

The political, social, scientific, and scholarly attainments, born of Chinese vitality and 
curiosity during the Han Dynasty, are paralleled in the arts by the development in repre- 
sentation. Sprung from the rich soil of Late Chou art, in which the animals and images 
of the fantasy had already begun to move - as in the Ch*ang-sha lacquers and the jade 
carvings of the Warring States - the art of Han accelerated the movement into a headlong 
rush charged with energy. An interest in man and his achievements centred the artist's 
attention on the human figure at rest, in violent action, or about his daily occupations. 
By observing his fellow-creatures and the animal world, the artist not only noted the turn 
of a head, the prance of a horse or the spring of a rabbit, but he also began to notice the 
space in which these living creatures moved. That there were innovators and men who 
followed them cannot be denied, but it is a grave question whether one can, or should, 
attempt to trace anything like an orderly progress or systematic evolution of style towards 
a fixed goal. In China no style is ever abandoned or superseded completely. New kinds 
of representation are evolved and take their place, most often in the main stream, but they 
co-exist with older, more traditional manners. So very little has survived, that to select 
only those monuments which seem to illustrate an imposed logical evolution would be 
misleading. 
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BEGINNING OF BUDDHIST SCULPTURE; YON-KANG 

Unified imperial rule and central authority disappeared from the Chinese scene with 
the collapse of the Han Dynasty, long undermined by palace intrigues, eunuch rule, eco- 
nomic confusion, and the general debility of the ruling house. For the next four hundred 
years segments of die vast Han empire were governed by a series of dynasties, some 
Chinese, some barbarian, diat followed one another in a bewildering succession or carved 
out large states and managed to survive for several centuries. The very names history has 
allotted to the geographical and chronological divisions evoke a melancholy picture of 
strife and insecurity.* 

The political complexity is conveniendy simpliHed by calling this the period of the 
‘ Northern and Southern D^nasdes*. The almost constant war&re, the destruction of pro- 
perty, the economic distress, the innumerable claims of strong men and adventurers to 
rule by the Mandate of Heaven caused immense suffering among the masses, and bred 
deep cynicism in many a scholarly mind concerning the Confucian values of social order 
and individual moral worth. On the credit side, the flight of so many noble families and 
intelleauab from the troubled north to the somewhat more stable south brought to that 
region the ancient culture of the Yellow River valley. It is from these early centuries of 
the Christian era that the lower Yangtze valley begins to gain immeasurably as a focal 
point of intellectual and artistic activity. 

These were wintry years for the orthodox Confucian scholar. The strong central gov- 
ernment of Han had drawn upon this class to fill the ranks of die bureaucracy, but the 
conditions of anarchy and opportunism following the fall of the dynasty offered little 
scope for officials trained in the classic tradition. The racial vitality that has maintained 
China among the great nations of the world could not long sufier a vacuum such as existed 
in the third century a.d. There was ready at hand an entirely new system of intellectual 
and spiritual values, the Buddhist church. It is certain that the conditions of insecurity and 
loss of faith in the ways of the ancients were potent factors in the spread of Buddhism. 

The Buddhist doctrine from India was the first foreign system to become an integral 
part of Chinese culture. Other powerful influences there had undoubtedly been, but by 
comparison with this great religion they appear peripheral. During the first centuries after 
the fall of Han, Buddhism became firmly implanted on Chinese soil. For half a millennium 
it flourished with the same deep fervour and passionate zeal that have in certain centuries 
illuminated Christendom or followed the conquering armies of Islam. Its teachings and 
the Chinese schools that grew up about the Buddhist church have influenced Chinese 
thought into modem times. An inspired religion, demanding faith from its followers and 
offering the reward of salvation, it profoundly aflfected die form and content in much of 
Chinese art. When Buddhist missionaries along the ancient trade routes of Central Asia 
brought their fiuth to the great cities of the Yellow River valley, or came by sea to Canton 
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and the southern court of Nanking, or penetrated the Burma jungle into Yunnan and 
Szechwan, they brought with them a church already some four centuries old -a com- 
plete religious system with holy scriptures, priests, a monastic order, icons, and ritual 
observances.^ 

The desert road that linked China with the West has already been mentioned in con- 
nexion with the expansion of the Han empire. It now played a role of ever increasing im- 
portance as a high road for ideas and art forms that poured into China. The two main 
routes both started from Tun-huang in western Kansu as the gateway to the desert. 

Chinese literature abounds with accounts that testify to the making of images in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, as well as the importation of Buddhbt icons which, because 
they came from India or countries near to the holy land of Buddhism, were thought to 
be of special merit.^ We cannot consider here the prototypes of this early Chinese Buddhist 
sculpture; it must suffice to say that the styles followed in the fourth and fifth centuries were 
ultimately derived from Indian and Gandharan models which had been much modified 
in the stations on the way, thriving centres of Buddhism, through which they passed in 
the long journey across Central Asia.-* 

Just as the long Silk Road followed two routes, one leading north of the Taklamakan 
Desert and one south, so there appear to have been a southern source of influence from 
the Khotan area and a northern source centred about the general region of Kucha. Other 
influences undoubtedly did reach south and central China by way of the sea and over- 
land from India and from the ancient kingdom of Fuxuui. So very little of early Chinese 
Buddhist art from the south and the Yangtze River valley has survived, however, that 
it is not possible at present, from a few isolated bronzes, small in scale, to form any 
judgement about its character. The dominant influence in the great Buddhist centres 
of north China appears to have been the city-states of the oases on the northern trade 
road.s 

A gilt-bronze image of the Buddha in dhyani mudra (Plate zpA), dated in accordance 
with A.D. 437, may serve to illustrate a small group of such figures that have survived from 
the first half of the fifth century.^ The most nouble feature of this image is the manner in 
which the drapery folds have been adapted to a Chinese sense of style. A Central Asian 
prototype can be found in the stucco Buddha images of Khotan,? in which the folds of the 
monastic robe are arranged in a close series of concentric, rounded ridges, in arcs ever 
widening from the neck line toward the waist - like ripples in a pool. The apex of this 
scheme, however, is slightly off centre in the Central Asian figure, and another naturalistic 
feature is the slight modelling of the chest, so that the material seems to adhere closely to 
the body. All this is changed in the Chinese version. The folds are frozen into a series of 
overlapping, scale-like pleats. The U-shaped pattern over the torso is simplified and, like 
the whole figure, with the exception of the fold of the robe about the neck, b rigidly 
symmetrical. Any lingering trace of anatomy has been suppressed so that the crossed legs 
have become little more than a broadened base from which a kind of abstract structure 
rises in a second stage, represented by the arms and torso, to support the egg-shaped head, 
capped, like a stupa, by the u^lsa. The slightly sloping eyes are mere slits as though the 
skin of the £u:e were drawn so uut that the smooth eyelids revealed the pupil as elongated 
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elliptical wedges. The mandorla of upward-swirling flame is vibrant in contrast with the 
static immobility of the Buddha. It has oftoi been said that this kind of image, from the 
first half of the fifth century, illustrates the Chinese misunderstanding of their Central 
Asian models, that the schematic drapery folds are but a clumsy attempt to reproduce 
the mechanical, uninspired formula of an already provincial art. Admittedly, there are 
some Chinese examples inferior in concept and execution to the one here illustrated, 
but it would be rash to affirm that Chinese Buddhist art had not already before a.d. 450 
evolved a style capable of expressing deep religious conviction and worthy in its own 
right. 

A violent persecution of Buddhist institutions occurred in a.d. 444, during which much 
of the early ecclesiastical art perished. Succeeding emperors of the T‘o-pa dynasty of Wei, 
beginning with Wm Ch*eng-ti in a.d. 452, must have been not only ardent Buddhists 
but zealots in their desire to obliterate the memory of their predecessor’s iconoclasin. For 
almost diirty-five years, thousands of sculptors and stone-masons laboured to hollow out 
the living rock and profusely to adorn with sculpture a scries of some twenty enormous, 
and numerous lesser, cave-temples in the sandstone cliffi at Yiin-kang, near Ta-t‘ung in 
north Shansi. They remain to-day one of the Wonders of the Eastern World. The concept 
of a cave-temple cut into the face of a cliflf was of Indian origin and from there spread to 
Afghanistan, Cential Asia, and China.^ 

The work at Yiin-kang* was bcgtui at the instigation of a monk named T’an-yao in 
A.D. 460 and continued until a.d. 494, when the capital was moved south to Lo-yang in 
Honan. A number of lesser caves and some niches that arc important for their perfect 
expression of the mature Wei style were executed in the years between a.d. 500 and 535, 
after the removal of the capital. The earUest caves are the five excavated in memory of 
the ruling monarch and his four predecessors. The images arc of colossal size, that in cave 
XIX being twenty-six feet high, in cave XVm forty-five feet high, and the great seated 
Buddha of cave XX, also some forty-five feet from the base to the top. These five early 
caves arc not conceived as temples or chapels in the architectural sense. They arc merely 
hollowed out with sufficient room for the enormous images whicli they scarcely seem 
to contain. There is good reason to bdieve that these caves were inspired b)' the colossal 
Buddha images at Bamiyan, famous throi^hout the Buddhist world.*® 

The best known of the five early caves begun in 460 is cave XX. Here the roof and front 
of the cliff have fallen away. The central image and the remaining attendant on the right 
arc exposed to the day. This giant Buddha, remarkable no less for style than for size, can 
well serve as a comprehensive example of the early Yiin-kang style (Plate 292). The 
Buddha is seated cross-legged, his hands resting in his lap, the pose indicative of medita- 
tion. The body is well proportioned, especially for a colossus, the full chest and broad 
shoulders giving it a quality of inner power. The wedge-shaped nose, arching brow, and 
fiundy smiling mouth areiharp-cutwithadccisivcncss that allows of no softened outline.** 
The monastic robe is pulled fully over the left shoulder and only partially over the right, 
and in the mande folds wc meet a most curious manner of representation. They arc not 
the string-like ridges of the In d * ^» Gupta style or of late Gandharan statues, but raised, 
flat bands with deep grooves. The closest parallel is to be found in some of the clay 
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statues recovered by von Le Coq, from Kizil, in the region of Kucha.i> Where the robe 
passes over the shodder, the folds end in a series of flame-like points. The same curious 
style obtains in the treatment of the standing Buddha on the right. It is difficult to believe 
dut this unusual manner results from any misunderstanding of a foreign model. It might 
be suggested that such flat and essentially linear treatment could be due to the sculptor 
following a drawing in which, moreover, the folds faded off into points as they passed 
over and behind the shoulder into shadow. A series of bronze Buddha images, both seated 
and standing, some dated in the last quarter of the fifth century, testify that this manner 
became a well-established iconographic type.>^ 

The style fmds its most successful expression in a far more fmished and elegant figure, 
the great gilt-bronze Maitreya, the Buddha of the Future, in the Metropolitan Museum, 
dated in accordance with a.d. 477 (Plate 30A). This figure is close to Central Asian types, 
especially in the way the robe clings to the body. The folds are reduced in size and descend 
from the neck-line to the bottom of the robe in a rhythmic cascade, sinking between die 
strongly modelled thighs. Rowland describes the image well, '. . . still a very noble figure 
characterized by the same rising grandeur - a feeling of tremendous exaltation communi- 
cated, perhaps most of all, by the great spread and sweep of the outflung robe, like wings 
unfurled’.i^ 

From the rather ponderous, full-bodied and round-faced images of the early T*an-yao 
caves, so clearly based on imported models, a more truly Chinese style rapidly evolved, 
or, indeed, may well have co-existed with the earlier work. In a.d. 439 the T‘o-pa armies 
of Northern Wei had conquered the state of Northern Liang, centred in Kansu. The 
victors removed some 30,000 families from the region of Tun-huang, a trade centre in 
western Kansu and the Chinese terminus of the caravan route to the West. These families 
were settled at the Wei capital of P*ing-€h*rag, near modem Ta-t*ung. Tun-huang was 
at that time already a centre of Buddhism, and it is recorded that with the shifting of the 
families 'Buddhists and Buddhism had moved completely to the east’. Among these 
peoples from Kansu there were probably craftsmen who brought to the work at Yiin- 
kang traditional styles of Central Asian Buddhist art. But the Northern Wei rulers rapidly 
succumbed to Chinese traditional culture. 

The linear, geometric style, inherent in Han art, soon began to modify the forms, re- 
ducing stiU more any naturalism that Central Asia had retained from the modified Hellen- 
ism of Gandhara and the sensuousness of Indian sculpture. As Codrington has remarked, 
a new tradition seems to be engendered 'when a provincial art extends sufficiently far 
afield to find a new environment and new opportunities’. Specifically the Chinese modi- 
fied the forms away from any lingering naturalism and towards a formal stylization, 
forced the fluttering scarves and ribbons into sweeping curves of controlled tension, re- 
duced the rounded drapery forms to flat planes interrelated in patterns of linear rhythms 
which successfully concealed any indications of the body undmieath. By the end of the 
fifrh century, in the best caves of Yiin-kang, all the polyglot languages of Buddhism as it 
reached China - Hellenistic, Gandharan, Indian, Iranian, and Central Asian - were begin- 
ning to be fused into a consistent Chinese declaration of fiuth and zeal. 

Cave VI is the most sumptuous and logically organized of the Yun-kang group. It is 
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also one of the latest caves made under imperial patronage before the removal of the 
capital to Lo-yang in a.d. 494. A large, square, central core-pillar is sculptured in the form 
of a wooden pagoda (Plate 31A). The side walls arc arranged in a scries of horizontal 
registers one above the other, most elaborately sculptured in niches containing standing 
or seated Buddha images surrounded by Bodhisattvas, adoring heavenly beings, musicians, 
and flying apsaras. The lowest register carries a series of oblong pictorial rcliefl illustrating 
episodes from the life of ^idtyamuni Buddha. These reliefs in their straightforward narra- 
tive, the vigour and simplicity of their style arc among the best examples of early Chinese 
Buddhist sculpture that have survived.** In plate 3aAthc young Prince Siddhartha is shown 
going out on horseback from his palace, his servant Chandaka carries the royal parasol and 
^uddhavasadeva, the future Buddha’s guardian spirit, flies before. Of the three evils of 
life - old age, sickness, and death - this second encounter witli an ailing man, who is seated 
and supported by two sticks, shows the young prince that ilhess may come to all. The 
flying scarves of the prince and the spirit that hovers before him make a related pattern 
on the background; the geometric masses of the diminutive palace and the rectangular 
parasol balance and contrast with the figures and action on the right. As in all the best of 
Northern Wei religious art, there is a youthful gentleness that is deeply poignant and 
expressive of simple faith. 

The standing Buddhas of cave VI are still relatively squat and broad. The (Igurcs are 
almost smothered under the vast garment arranged in a series of flat, pleat-like folds that 
end at the bottom of the robe in elongated S-like scallops. The mass of drapery at the 
sides of the figure is drawn out into a scries of arbitrary sharp pomts. The arrangement 
is essentially linear, and it takes no great stretch of tlic imagination to picture the sculptor 
working back into the stone from a preliminary drawing executed on the flar, prepared 
wall. This is the fully developed Yiin-kang style. 

A series of lesser caves and isolated niches at Yiin-kang were executed after the turn of 
the century, that is, following the move of the Northern Wei capital to the south. The 
sculpture here is done in a more advanced style and is therefore most purely Chinese. 
It is representative of the sixth-century style prevalent at the cave temples of Lung-m^ in 
Honan, but some of the figures arc larger in scale than comparable examples at Lung-mfin 
and are in better condition. A few of these later Yiin-kang images can well be taken as 
embodying the culmination of Chinese Buddhist sculpture in the first quarter of the sixth 
century. We reproduce (Plate 3 ib) a detail from the niche outside cave XL It is a trinity 
with the Buddha seated, his right hand in the abhaya (protection) mudra, his left hand in 
the varada (charity) mudra. The bulky mass of the earlier figures has given way tf» a slim 
form with sloping shoulders; the (ace coo is slim, the forehead flat and squared-off at the 
transition from the front to the side plane, the chin is pointed witli a marked medialgroovc, 
the mouth holds a lingering, archaic, haltsmile. The eyebrows have become strongly 
arched and have the tension of a steel spring. The robe is now a beautifully calculated 
pattern of flat, slightly overlapping folds that sweep out in cascades of pleats at the wrist 
openings. The elongation is even more marked in the attendant Bodhisattvas with their 
high, ornate crowns, their crossed scarves and skirts drawn out sharply at the sides and 
ending in points. There is a languorous ease in their pose, as they stand widi the centre 
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of the body thrust slightly out, the chest flat, and the head bent gently forward • a pose 
that is reminiscent of late Gothic mannerism. 

The celebrated figures seated with crossed ankles reflect Iranian influence of Sasanian 
times in their pose, but at Yiin-kang are completely assimilated within the Chinese style. 
The best of these are to be found, however, in the later caves, sudi as caves V and VI, 
and in some of the niches from the early sixth century. A superb example in the Metro- 
politan Museum shows the long, squared free, almond eyes, pointed chin, archaic smile, 
and high crown of the developed manner (Plate 30B). The body forms a great diamond 
shape, the four points being the head, the extended knees, and the crossed ankles -1 the 
geometry of the pattern is emphasized by the crossing scarves and the sharp V-shaped 
folds overlapping the long legs. There is no chance to misuke divinity for natural flesh 
and blood. It is not the purpose of these statues to * fruiction biologically’, but to function 
as symbols for the devotion of the worshipper, symbols of beings high above the desires, 
the ambitions, and ‘dust of the world*. 



CHAPTER 9 

SCULPTURE DURING THE WEI DYNASTY 


After the esublishnient of the capital at Lo-yang in a.d. 495, the style of Buddhist 
sculpture becomes thoroughly consistent and Chinese in character. At Lung-m^, some 
ten miles south of the capital, the sculptors found cliffs of dense grey limestone more 
suited to niceties of detail in carving than the coarse sandstone of Yiin-kang. Although 
the walls of the Ku-yang cave, the oldest at Lung-mm, are crowded with niches in a rather 
haphazard way, as though each donor appropriated what space he could without a 
master-plan, nevertheless each unit is more logically organized than any but the latest cave, 
cave VI, at Yiin-kang. 

Much of the tradition of Han Dynasty drawing with its viul, linear rhythms and sense 
of rushing movement must still have been alive in the region of the old capital; for we 
sec it animating the forms that were often heavy or unassimilated in the fffili-century 
caves at Yiin-kang. The scarves and garments of the flying apsaras, the scudding clouds 
and lithe plant forms arc swept into patterns of strong internal tensions (Figure 5). 
Spiritual content deepens and becomes more compelling through a greater attenuation 
of the figures of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Some of the individual figures arc, in their 
ordered geometry, the style of their symmetrical schematic drapery - especially as it cas- 
cades over the dais - and in the masterful carving of the stone, among the best expressions 
of the Buddhist ideal of renunciation and spiritual attainment that have been preserved 
in all Asia.i 

The plan of the Pin-yang cave, probably completed in 523, is lucid and coherent. The 
chapel is some twenty-five feet wide and twenty feet deep. Against the back wall, directly 
opposite the spacious doorway, over twelve feet across, the main image and its attendants 
arc carved in the living rock (Plate 33)- The Buddha is seated cross-legged on a dais 
almost nineteen feet broad. Two disciples, Ananda and Mahakafyapa, stand to right and 
left and are, in turn, flanked by two huge standing Bodliisattvas. This $akyamuni Buddha, 
the central deity, is in many respects the supreme example of the archaic Buddha image 
preserved in China. On body and arms the enveloping mantle lies in formal folds 
like overlapping scales, curves over the legs and falls in flat, sinuous pleats above the 
lion-guarded throne. Powerful hands in ahhaya and varada mudras are rendered large to 
emphasize the mystic gestures. The neck b like a truncated cone, supporting an ^ost 
rectangular head on which the protuberance of the u^ni^ and the large cars are joinra 
like the elements of an integrated, architeaural form. The abstract treatment of the body 
and robe taken together with the large, generalized features, lighted by the archaic 
smile, result in an icon of profound sincerity - an image of a kind that occurs but rarely m 
religious art, like the PantociRtor of Monrcalc or that of Moissac. Soaring flames edge me 
great mandorla that extendi fiur up and flattens against the ceiling; and these flames, aft« 
a border of adoring, heavenly beings, reappear in small tongues of flame that issue directly 
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Figure 5. Rubbing from Lung-mdn« Ku-yang cave. Northern Wei Dynasty 


from the body of the dcity.^ This image, and probably others like it in bronze, long since 
lost, were the prototype for the magnificent seventh-century Shaka and Yakushi in bronze 
that still stand on the altar of the kond5 at Hdryuji.^ 

On the side walls are large trinities, the Buddha standing and accompanied by the 
Bodhisattvas Avalokite>vara (Kuan-yin) and Mahibthamaprapta, the usual attendants on 
^akyamuni (Plate 34A). The space between the mandorlas and haloes is occupied by rank 
on rank of adoring figures. Above the images, and forming a kind of dado around three 
sides, is a representation in stone of a tasselled baldachin, and above this, in the uppermost 
realm of Heaven, the flying angeb surround a giant open lotus that occupies the entire 
centre of the ceiling. The front wall, on the right and left of the doorway, is divided into 
four horizontal regbters of varying heights. The lowest contains a row of curious mon- 
sters that appear to be nature spirits of wind, trees, mountains, etc., possibly inspired by 
the Indian Yaksha types. Above thb were almost life-sized representations of the emperor 
on the left and the empress on the right, each accompanied by a courtly entourage and 
appearing as donors of the cave-temple.^ 

Above these Imperial donors are reliefs of figures in landscape illustrating 7 tales - 

events from the former incarnations of ^akyamuni Buddha. At the top, on either side 
next to the ceiling, are Vimalakirti on the right and the Bodhisattva Mailjusri on the 
left,’ engaged in the famous discourse that forms the body of the Vimalakirti Nirde^, a 
Mahayana Buddhbt text which long enjoyed great popularity in China.^ The paneb of 
sculpture on these front walb mount, then, from the earth spirits at the bottom to the world 
of men, then to the former lives of the Buddha, and so to the topmost realm where the 
sacred text b promulgated just below the ceiling with its heavenly beings. 

In the relief of female donors the elegant central figure wearing a lotus flower crown 
b probably the empress, the smaller figure to the right, similarly crowned, probably a 
secondary empress (Plate 32B). A successful effect of depth b obtained by placing the 
figures behind one another and by the ii^ormal relationship among the members of the 
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group. The forward movement, which is sutdy and solemn, is momentarily arrested by 
the girl at the extreme left who turns back to ftce the procession. 

Even a cursory comparison between the religious images in the Pin-yang cave and these 
bas-reliefi will reveal a striking difference in treatment. The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
are static and formalized, their garments ftll in symmetrical, ridged pleats, there is no sense 
of bodies beneath, no hint of movement away from rigid verticality. On the other hand, 
the relieft of the emperor and empress, and the jataka scenes perhaps to a less extent, show 
a marked advance in the representation of stance and movement as well as the natural 
ftll of drapery, and an adequate suggestion of grouping in space. An explanation of these 
seeming discrepancies probably lies in the conservative nature of the representation of the 
holy images and the importance of iconographic tradition. We have already seen that 
ceruin early Buddha types were copied because they were thought to be especially effica- 
cious. It is most reasonable that stylistic innovations concerning the images of die high 
gods would be accepted slowly and with reservation. Moreover, in the representation of 
the two donor bas-reliefs we are dealing with a court art that had its roots in the traditions 
of the Han linear style - a far different thing from the Western and Central Asian proto- 
types of the Buddhist deities. 

We have devoted some space to the Pin-yang cave because it seems to represent in stone 
a close approximation to the interior of free-standing temples of the early sixth century - 
all of which have disappeared centuries ago. It is not difficult to imagine the great images 
executed in gilded bronze, while the designs of the forewall display convincing evidence, 
such as the division into registers, the linear manner, and the fte^om and ease of the com- 
position, that they arc derived from frescoed walls. 

A Bodhisattva, in the style of Lung-m6n, identified as Maitreya, may be taken as a 
standard of the Chinese image-maker’s art during the Northern Wei period (Plate 34B). 
It is, like all the images of that time, purely frontal. There is the slightly squared face, the 
almond eyes, the neck like a truncated cone, cusped necklace, pleated dhoti skirt, crossed 
scarves and cascade of flat drapery folds over Ae dais - the whole infused with deep 
serenity of spirit. An anonymous stone-carver has with some naivety and complete sin- 
cerity captured a convincing vision of the great Bodhisattva destined to be the Buddha 
of the future. 

All the great temples of this period with their icons of gilt-bronze have disappeared, 
but some free-stand^g figures in stone have been preserved and, most important of all in 
the history of early Chinese sculpture, a gratifying number of stone steles of a kind made 
by subscription and donation to be set up in temples or their courtyards. Merit could be 
obtained by the making of a Buddha image, and such monuments erected to the greater 
glory of the Buddhist church were ordered by individual donon or most often, in the 
case of important monuments, by a large group of families, at times numbering two or 
three hundred individuals. 

There are two basic forms of these steles. One type is a rectangular monolith set up 
vertically on a low base. The top is generally rounded and sculptured with two, four, or 
six protecting dragons, their bodies intricately intertwined. This is an old, tradidonal 
Chinese form which reached its full development at the end of the Han Dynasty, that is 
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in the latter part of the second and the early third century. Such pre-Buddhist monu- 
ments were set up to carry commemorative inscriptions. When adopted by the Buddhists, 
the inscription was greatly contracted or omitted and the surface thus left fm was treated 
sculpturally with niches and low-relief much as the wall of a cave-temple. Characteristic 
examples of this traditional kind are the steles from the Boston Museum (Plate 38 b ) and 
another in the Nelson Gallery, Kansas City (Plate 38A). 

The second basic style of early Buddhist steles generally has a relatively large trinity or 
a single Buddha in high relief against a great leaf-shaped mandorla. Some of the earliest 
surviving steles arc in this form and it may antedate the use of the more traditional Chinese 
monument. As will be seen, the steles with the pointed, mandorla screen are very similar 
to some images in gilt-bronze, and it seems not unlikely that their form derives from 
bronze images on a large scale which according to records were cast in the sixth century. 
Since all Chinese Buddhist sculpture in stone, day, and wood was painted, such a stone 
stele in the temple interior would look much like the more costly images in gilt-bronze. 
The treatment of the great mantle with its many pleats and folds in the stde of A.D. 527, 
formerly in the collection of C. T. Loo (Plate 35A), is strikingly like that on some bronzes 
in a smaller scale. Nothing could better illustrate the light, fluid drawing of the period 
than the flames, flying angels, and floral scrolls of the engraved and delicately chiselled 
mandorla background. The unmisukable quality of line lies in the particular tension of 
the curves, which are not sofrly rounded but bend like a sted spring. It is not difficult to 
imagine a mandorla of this kind executed in bronze, either pierced as in the Metropolitan 
shrine (Plate 35B) or cast in low-relief like that of the Berenson shrine (Plate 37). 

A few gilt-bronze altar groups in the main stream of the Wei style are known. One 
of the best is the shrine of Prabhutaratna and Sakyamuni, dated in accordance with a.d. 
5x8 and now in the Mus6c Guimet (Plate 36). At one time when Sakyamuni Buddha was 
about to preach to the multitude, according to the Lotus Sutra, a stupa appeared in the 
sky, and within was the Buddha Prabhutaratna who had entered Nirvana many eons before. 
This Buddha had vowed, however, before his extinction that he would be present on 
this occasion of the preaching of the Law. Sakyamuni rose up into the air, took his place 
beside the Buddha of the past, and so began his sermon. Within the limits of the highly 
formalized style - sloping shoulden, long neck, square forehead, and ridged drapery 
ending in points, these lean, ethereal Buddhas of the Guimet shrine are done with a beauty 
of expression, freedom of modelling, and ease of pose that produce an intimate and per- 
sonal quality rarely met with in the icons of thu period. 

Two magnificent gilt-bronze altan, one dated in accordance with a.d. 524, are in 
the Metropolitan Museum. The dated shrine reproduced here (Plate 35B) shows the devo- 
tion of the period to dear-cut angular shapes and a kind of flickering, upward movement 
- an efiect that is intensified by any play oflight over the burnished gold surfiice. From the 
manes of the lions in the foreground to the waving floral forms about the central inoeose 
burner and those supporting the Bodhisattvas, to the flames of the pierced mandorla and 
the outer group of flying apsaras, there is a rushing movement as though an earthly breeze 
were sweeping everything towards heaven. Because the shrine was intetided as an object 
of ado ration and an aid to contemplation, the head of the central Maitreya Buddha is the 
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apex of a triangular composition forcefully established by the lions and gesticulating 
guardian figures at the base and firont of the altar. Naturalism is suppressed to a minimum 
while geometric forms and tense linear rhythms produce an icon in every way suited to 
its spiritual purpose. 

For many, the most perfect small shrine from the sixth century may well be that in die 
collection of Bernard Berenson (Plate 37). Here the decisive angularity in the folds of the 
great mande envelopmg the Budklha and the crisp, elegant drawing of flames and angels 
may be fully appreciated. A curious effect, as though the edges of the mandorla were dis- 
solving into space, is produced by the widely separated and pointed scarves and garments 
of the heavenly musicians. This image was dedicated in a.d. 529, and the relaxed, flowing 
modelling of the vine and flower rinceau in the halo of the Buddha foreshadows a style 
that was to gain in popularity through the thirties and fordes of the century and culminate 
in the style of Northern Ch*i. 

Throughout the sixth century devotion to Buddhism and sincere interest in its more 
profound teachings supplied a lively stimulus for Chinese devotees and priestly scholars 
to travel into the flu: West where they might reverence the great Buddhist holy places of 
Gandhara and India and acquire more orthodox texts and relics. As a corolh^, monks 
from these lands, so closely associated with the actual life of the founder of their religion 
and the development of its doctrine, were welcomed at the Chinese centres of Buddhist 
learning. Within the first two decades of the sixth century, it is said, some three thousand 
foreign monks were to be found in the Wei capital of Lo-yang.^ Although in the fourth 
and fifth centuries models for Chinese Buddhist art had, to a large extent, filtered through 
the roadside stations of Central Asia, the contacts in the sixth century became much more 
direct, with the result that the styles which Chinese native genius had developed from the 
beginnings at Ytin-kang were modified, and in many cases superseded, by modfi and 
mannen of presenution which more closely resembled the styles of the Buddhist countries 
of Gandhara, Bactria, and India, and so were considered nearer to the true source and 
hence more orthodox. 

A large stele from the south-west comer of Shansi, now in the Nelson Gallery (Plate 
38 a), preserves much of the earlier linear manner together with noticeable differences 
from the earlier Wd style of, say, the Pin-yang cave at Lung-mdL This monument is 
not dated but was made about A.D. 535-40. In the deep niche the images of Buddha, 
attendant monks and Bodhisattvas are cylindrical and full-bodied, while the garments of 
the adoring monks and other lesser figures are adapted to the bodies and fall in relatively 
natural folds. In the band containing two guardians, two heraldic lions, and a stylized tree, 
the extreme tensions of the earlier style have relaxed somewhat, producing an effect that 
is more opulent but less dynamic. Much of the old manner remains, none the less, in die 
splendid upward sweep of the six musical angels descending on eidier side of die stupa 
of Prabhutarama, just above the central BudcUu.* 

It is not intend^ to suggest a progressive sequence firom one style to another; there is 
a persistent continuation of traditional motifr and styles in some parts of the country or 
in some workshops long after they had been superseded in others. A feature of the Chinese 
sculptor's art is the way in which new motifr or new manners of treatment are fused with 
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the old in an amalgamation that is completely consistent. No more beautiful example of 
this could be found than the Wetzdstele in the Boston Museum (Plate 38B). This remark- 
able work was made in a.d. 554, in the last yean of the Western Wei Dynasty. The 
central Buddha and his attendants have, like those in the Nelson stele, large heads and 
bodies no longer attenuated; the plant forms have become full and luxuriant. A number 
of other interesting features appear, such as the generally pictorial effect of the second 
register from' the top in which Sakyamuni and Prabhutaratna sit under a canopy in a 
landscape of trees and rocks, while in the main register a certain amount of undercutting, 
especially in the haloes, indicates that the sculptor was striving for an efiect of strong 
modelling; but here again we can see to what extent these sculpton still thought essen- 
tially in terms of line drawing. On the right-hand side at the bottom the donor and his 
horse are really litde more than line engraving with some of the background removed; 
the donor in the next stage above has the outlines rounded, while the guardian lion above 
is quite deeply cut, but, nevertheless, no whit more plastic than his companion on the left. 
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CHAPTER lO 


SCULPTURE DURING THE LATE SIXTH CENTURY 
AND SUI DYNASTY 


About the middle of the sixth century a different style was evolving in north China, in 
Shansi, Hopei, and north-eastern Honan, territory controlled by the Northern Ch*i 
Dynasty which had supplanted the Eastern Wei in a.d. 550. Buddhist sculpture from the 
second half of the sixth century, of the Northern Ch‘i, Northern Chou, and Sui dynasties, 
has frequently been called 'sculpture of the transition period Such a concept is not really 
satisfactory, nor docs it give a clear idea of the full importance of Buddhist sculpture in 
those five decades. With all its rich variations, the sculpture of Northern Ch‘i and Sui is 
a consistent entity, distinct from what had gone before and from the art of the following 
Tang Dynasty. 

It is evident that the faaors which determined the character of later sixth-century 
sculpture were new concepts within the Buddhist church and more direct contacts with 
India and other countries of western Asia. As to the former, sculpture in China has always 
been what it was in pre-Renaissance Europe - the art of anonymous craftsmen. Judging 
from what b known of later times, the sculptors of Buddhbt images must have been 
members of guilds of professional image-makers with the trade, in many instances, tradi- 
tional within a family. These sculpton were not learned ecclesiastics, and .my modifi- 
cations of traditionally accepted forms most likely came about through instructions 
from the priesthood aided by drawings and imported images. The exbtence of such 
craftsmen, who probably travelled from temple to temple plying their trade, would 
account to a marked extent for the striking uniformity of Buddhist sculpture within a 
given era. The varying concepts of different sects of Buddhbm, then, would affret the 
content of the work, as, for example, the need of the Pure Land sect for representations 
of the Western Paradbe of Amitabha Buddha, but it b a question how much such varying 
beliefr affected the style or manner of presentation, at least at thb stage. 

The sculpture of the classic Gupta period of Indb (a.d. 320-600) was the most powerful 
and dbect stimulus to Chinese s^ptors in the second half of the sixth century. The new 
style did not grow out of the geometric, linear style of the first half of the century , rather 
it superseded it However, it b much easier to speak loosely of strong Indian influence 
during the Northern Ch'i Dynasty than to illustrate the argument with dear compari- 
sons. Although in many instances the Indian devotion to solid, plastic form in the hu m a n 
body, and India's love of luxuriant plant growth, are reflected in the work of Chinese 
sculpton, these elements, at tunes but vagudy undentood, have become so characterbtic- 
ally Chinese that it b seldom possible to point to any specific Indian parent example or 
school Hiere was in China at thb period a sincere attempt to indicate a body beneath the 
garments. Hicft appeared a new interest in plain surfaces contrasted with concentrations 
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of extremely rich and detailed ornament of Indian origin - ropes of pearls, intricate chains, 
and ornate crowns on the Bodhisattvas. An urge is apparent to break away from the static 
calm or tense linear rhythms of the early icons and, as it were, bring the stone to life by 
means of swirling plant forms, writhing dragons, straining adantes supporting every pro- 
jecting member, and figures actually emerging from the stone * all executed in high relief 
that breaks up the surface into strong patches of light and shade. Such features are, it is 
true, also to be found in Indian sculpture, but not as they appear in China. In all the Chinese 
work there is a reticence, an understatement, a dominance of design and pattern over 
naturalism that seems to hold the Chinese sculptor back, almost in spite of himself, from 
approaching the sensuous exuberance of India or a realization of plastic form on anything 
approaching the level of, say, the great Bodhisattva image in the Curzon Museum at 
Muttra.1 

A stde from Chang-tzu Hsien in Shansi, made in a.d. 569, displays a large central image 
of Sakyamuni Buddha, accompanied by the Bodhisattvas Avalokitefvara (Kuan-yin) and 
Mahasthamaprapta (Ta-shih-dbih), (Plate 39A). The Buddha’s robe frlls in a relatively 
natural manner, the flat folds on the shoulder blending into marked ridges across the body 
and legs, and undulating over the torso with the intent of indicating the form of the body 
beneath. A ceruin solid grandeur results from the great simpUcity of this central figure, 
in which even the tight curls or swirling hair usual on the Buddha’s head have been 
omitted. The face has become roimd and full, the eyebrows have lost their high spring 
and are quite strongly marked. On either side, the two Bodhisattvas, like the Buddha, 
still have a lingering suggestion of the archaic half-smile, are almost cylindrical, and their 
garments are treated in a very simple manner as though the sculptor feared any elaboration 
might impair his new-found expression of weight and mass. Necklaces, chains, and crowns 
arc, on the other hand, detailed and elegant. The stele cap is treated in a typically pictorial 
way with the stupa of Frabhutaratna supported on the shoulden of a gnome-like creature 
above a highly stylized landscape with trees at the sides. A strange attitude towards the 
stone, as though it were a soft and pliable material, is most strikingly shown by the 
inexphcable head and shoulders of a small figure who b in the act of pushing his way 
out just above the Buddha’s head. The sculptor who made this stele, it is evident, had 
a very different attitude towards his material than had the sculpton of the Boston stele 
or the Nelson Gallery stele of about a.d. 535-40 (Plate 38A). Instead of the design 
being cut into the stone, or rather cut back from a line drawing, the sculpton of about 
A.D. 570 hewed their figures out of the stone, employing many devices not only to 
create full-bodied forms but to give the impression that die very stone itself was organic- 
ally alive. 

At Hsiang-t’ang Shan, on the border between Honan and Hopei, a series of handsome 
cave-temples were hollowed out of the dark limestone clifB and adorned with sculpture 
during the Northern Ch’i period. In the simplicity of treatment and sense of bulk rendered 
with straightforward, honest cutting in stone, some of the images at Hsiang-t’ang Shan 
are among the finest achievements of Chinese Buddhist sculpture (Plate 39B}. One of the 
three great Buddhas of the north cave of Northern Hsiang-t’ang S^ sits in an easy pose 
with one leg pendant; the garment clings to the body in a series of dose folds like the style 
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of Gupta India, and these folds arc cut widi a direct, sure crafbmanship. The old archaic 
half-smile has softened into an expression of benign and gentle grace. 

Such pictorial bas-reliefs as we ^ve seen in the Life of Buddha series at Yun-kang and 
the donon* processions at Lung-m6n, are numerous at Hsiang-t*ang Shan. Two are now 
in the Freer Gallery, and we reproduce one showing the Western Paradise of Amitabha 
Buddha (Plate 42). In the century since the first caves were cut from the rock at Yiin- 
kang, Buddhism on Chinese soil had undergone many changes. During the early centuries, 
both of the two great divisions, Hinayana and Mahayana Buddhism, had claimed follow- 
ers in China. Of these schools, the ffinayana stressed individual salvation through personal 
eflfort, while the Mahayana preached a doctrine of universal salvation largely ^ough the 
divine aid of numerous Bodhisattvas - deities of incalculable merit who, although they 
had reached the stage of entering into Nirvi^a, had foregone this final Buddhist goal to 
aid in bringing all sentient beings to supreme enlightenment, or Buddhahood. At Yun- 
kang, SSkyamuni, the historical Buddha, b almost universally represented. After a.d. 
500, Maitreya Buddha, the Buddha of the Future who rules over the Tusita Paradise until 
the time when he is to visit the earth and again preach the doctrine, became more and more 
popular, as is evident firom the inscriptions atLung-mdn. It may be that iSakyamuni, having 
passed into Nirvi^, seemed too remote and unapproachable, while the Messiah, who 
dwelt in a paradise, was more approachable through prayer. 

Through the first half of the century the sculpture shows a kind of Chinese synthesis 
of Hinayana Buddhbm (represented by the two monks, Ananda and Mahakiuyapa, who 
accompany many of the Buddha images and represent the personal, individual salvation) 
and Mahayana Buddhism (represented by the attendant Bodhisattvas standing for uni- 
versal salvation through the aid of these great gods). Also, Sakyamuni and Maitreya share 
almost equal honours. After the middle of die century another Buddha, Amitabha, is more 
and more fiequendy represented. This is the supreme Buddha of the Pure Land (Ching 
tu) sect, whose principal text, the SukhSpa^vyiiha, had been translated mto Chinese in the 
second century. According to tins doctrine, the immediate aim of the worshipper is not 
Nirvaqa, which remains the ultimate goal, but is rebirth in the Western Paradise of 
Amitabha, a place of complete beauty with jewelled trees, lofty palaces, and lotus ponds, 
enlivened by heavenly musicians and dancers. Meditadon and austerities are not necessary 
to reach diis paradise; for one has only with sincere heart to call upon the name of Ami- 
tabha. Obviously rhb was a doctrine with wide popular appeal. Pictures of such paradises 
as that of Maitreya Amitabha were of high propaganda value for the church and 

offered the Chineae artists the opportunity to exercise their imaginadons. 

Amitabha Buddha occupies the centre of the scene in the Freer relief (Plate 42), seated 
beneath a jewelled canopy surrounded by lesser deides, while the sky is filled with fallin g 
flowers, trm fieal instruments flying angels. The palaces of the blessed arc represented 

by a tall tower on H tkf* side. I¥om a pool in the for^round, the souls of those reborn into 
this land of bliss are if gn fwri^«y «g ftom lotus buds. There is, as Sirdn has pointed out, a 
very understandable, though simple, indteadon of space, obtained by the converging 
sides of the lotus pond and the perspeedve of the towers.* The figures are well grouped in 
successive stages one behind the other, creating a pictorial e&ct that originally must have 
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been considerably heightened when the sculpture was painted. Deep undercutting in 
certain areas gives a strong plastic efiect, so that the total impression of such a relief in die 
dim light of a cave-chapel, must have been a convincing vision, a kind of diorama, of the 
reward awaiting the worshippers of AmitSbha. It is typical of Northern Ch*i style that 
the figures and the lotus flowen on which they rest are done with noticeable simplicity 
and restraint in contrast with the ornate exuberance in the sky. 

Free standing figures, divorced from the great mandorla backgrounds, were made in 
inaeasing numbers after the middle of the sixth century. A group of three such figures, 
said to come from a temple of Southern Hsiang^t'ang Shan, are now in the University 
Museum, Philadelphia. These splendid figures, over life-size, are certainly works of the 

I Northern Ch'i period, probably of the 570s (Plate43, a, B,andc). 

The images of the Bodhisattvas, especially, show that combina- 
tion of garments treated in a rather simple manner in contrast to 
the finely executed and detailed jewellery that has already been 
mentioned. The monk's robe combines, in a masterly way, the 
flat, incised folds of an earUer style with heavy ridges in the Indian 
manner that lend a sense of weight to the garment. In all the 
figures there is a strong accent on vertical lines which, in the case 
of the Bodhisattvas, are softened by the long curves of the shawl 
ends and jewellery, and of the monk by the heavy folds that cut 
across the front of his robe. On a technical level alone these 
figures are obviously the work of a master. But, above all, their 
merit lies in the deep spiritual content. Through excellent pro- 
portions, dignity of pose, and sense of mass, as well as through 
the serene and absorb^ expressions, thesculptor has transformed 
the blocks of stone into impressive manifestations of the Buddhist 
ideal of enUghtenment and salvation. 

The influences already mentioned, from India and western 
Asia, are strongly in evidence at Hsiang-t'ang Shan. It is not so 
much to our purpose to trace these to their origins and note their 
modifications in China, as it is to illustrate the deep interest which 
the Chinese exhibited in motifi and mannen of representation 
that were imported, their willingness and even zeal in adopting 
what was foreign and strange as opposed to accepted tradition. 
The interior doorjambs of several of the caves at Hsiang-t'ang 
Shan (Figure 6) carry bold and handsome rinceau patterns, in 
some cases edged with pearl borders that obviously derive from 
Iranian ornament as seen in the stucco decorations from the 
Sasanian palaces of Kish and Ctesiphon.^ There is a special kind 
of ornate incense burner so popular during Northern Ch*i that it 
*So«*OT^I«an^^ canahnostscrvcasahallmark(Figurc7).Inthisdcsigntheccntral 

Slum. Norchem^f burner, with crenellated cop, rises firom a rich mass of twisting 
Dymsty foliage andisfrequendyflankedby lotusforms and leaves bearing 
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Figure 7. Rubbing from Southern H$iang-t*ang Shan, Northern Ch*i Dynasty 


smaller burners, jars, or adoring figures. The whole complex arrangement is strongly 
similar to the finial ornaments on the great acanthus-like trees found on the rock-cut 
Sasanian monuments of Taq-i-Bustan.^ 

The lotus leaves and thick vine stems of Northern Ch‘i designs also have strong affinities 
with the sub-tropical verdure in Indian sculpture from as early as the stupa of Safichl (c. 
70-25 B.c.), to the sculptures of the Muttra school and the Aja^^a cave-temples of Gupta 
times (a.d. 320-600). It is no surprise to find so many Indo-Iranian elements in Cliinese 
sculpture at the time of Northern Ch‘i.* Not only were there many Indians resident in 
China, as has been mentioned, but also a great many Persians.* 

In the middle of the sixth century a new power, the Turks, had risen north of the Great 
Wall and in Central Asia. The new Turkish empire extended firom Mongolia on the east 
across Central Asia to Afghanistan on the west. One of the Turkish rulers was joined to 
the royal house of Wei by marriage with a princess in On the east, the Turkish rulers 

were in close contact with both the courts of the Later Chou and the Northern Ch‘i Dynas- 
ties, and on the west formed alliances with the Sasa ni a n ruling house ofPersia. During the 
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three decades of their full power, the empire of the Turks must have been a potent &ctor 
in the exchange of influences between China and Persia. At the same time, and increas- 
ingly towards the end of the century, there were dose relations with such Central Asian 
cities as Kucha and Kizil which were strongly Iranian in costume and customs. 

A sculptured work done in the characteristic style of Northern Ch‘i, but combined with 
purdy exotic decorations, illustrates this new influence. The monument is a stone funerary 
couch of a kind that was placed in important tombs from at least the time of Northern 
Wei and enjoyed popularity throughout the sixth century. The elements of this elaborate 
stone divan are scattered in various museums, and we reproduce here only the front plat- 
form and the two slabs which probably formed the back (Plates 40, a and b, and 41, A 
and b ).7 The front platform is composed like a Buddhist altar base with an elaborate 
example of the Northern Ch'i incense burner in the middle, guardian figures armed with 
tridents and trampling on lions, and kneeling apsaras holding flaming jeweb in the oval 
openings - all done in the high relief and with the simplified garment forms of the period. 
But a purely Persian element intrudes in the horizontal panel of dancers and musicians 
within peari-endrcled roundeb enclosed in squares, the triangular comen filled with 
palmette designs. Not only are the figures strongly Persian in costume and pose, with 
their toes pointed down, but the square and roundel with palmette space-fillen occur on 
certain stucco decorations from the Sasanian palace of Ctesiphon.* 

The slabs that formed the back are even more strangely foreign. A foreign potentate 
on horseback with hb retinue b shown in the central paneb as arriving (?) and, in the side 
paneb, as being entertained with food, drink, music, and dancing. Numerous detaib are 
quite un-Chinese. The guests drink in the Persian manner from shallow bowb, or in one 
case from a classic rhy ton, and the pearl-edged costumes and manner of sitting, the bbds 
with ribbons about their necks, bring to mind the silver bowb of Sasanian Penia, while 
the architecture with its cornice ornaments and low domes b that of the Middle Bast. In 
the overcrowded composition, profusion of geometric pattern and above all in the tight 
static drawing, as in the rinceau borden, there b a spirit widely at variance with the Chinese 
aesthetic canon. Itb very probable that the couch was made for the burial in China of some 
Persian, Turkbh, or Central Asian dignitary, and executed from drawings by a foreign 
artist. The couch b an extreme example of western Asiatic style on Chinese soil. It was 
not a popular style. Iranian art of Sasanian times was too heraldic to become absorbed into 
the body of Chinese art without far-reaching mutations. 

A stele, in the Metropolitan Museum,* stands as one of the landmarks of Chinese sculp- 
ture from around die middle of the sixth century because of the perfection of workman- 
ship and complexity of composition (Plate 44).** Because of the richness of detail we 
reproduce here only the upper half. Deep carving and undercutting give a highly plastic 
effect, like that in the Western Paradbe scene from Hsiang-t'ang Shan (Plate 42). In die 
upper regbter, unfortunately broken, the elaborate incense burner, of the type already 
mentioned, b supported by stout youths in baggy and very un-Chinese trousers; the two 
ascetia on either side, one holding a skull, the oAer a bird, have not only gr^at individual- 
ity of expression but are rendered with striking freedom of pose and keen characterization . 
The tense drawing of the earlier style has been superseded by fuller and more gendy 
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curving forms. A suggestion of the old, more formal style still lingers in the serried pleats 
of the Buddha's robe as it fiills over the dais. Below, in an oblong panel, is a highly accom- 
plished example of the pictorial manner that enjoyed popularity throughout the second 
half of the century. It is a scene from the Vimalakirti Sutra in which the well-to-do house- 
holder, at the right, is shown in discourse with the Bodhisattva Manjusri, enthroned on 
the left and surrounded by his following: two other principal actors in the drama, a monk 
and a beautiful apsaras, occupy the centre of the scene on either side of a double tree. This 
tree, which extends from the bottom to the top and divides the composition in two, and 
those in the background, rendered in a formal and decorative manner, lend a lively sense 
of the setting. 

It is difficult to define precisely the qualities of this particular style in Chinese sculpture. 
Rich imagination is lavished on the designs, and there is an obvious attempt to make the 
work more striking and vital by fuller modelling, such arresting details as Atlantean and 
caryatidean supports, figures, animals, and plants pushing out from the stone, and indi- 
vidual characterization, especially in the lesser figures such as guardians and monb. In the 
best monuments the result is always impressive even though the spiritual content seems 
often dissipated in descriptive and narrative details. 

In west central Hopei, in the region of Ting-chou and Pao-ting, some miles south-west 
ofPeking, there were, apparently, a number of very active local centres of image-making. 
The sculpture, distingui^ed by the indigenous material which is a beautiful micaceous 
white marble, displays a high degree of technical refinement. Free-standing figures, some 
of impressive size, and small steles are to be found not only in the immediately adjacent 
region but were transported to some distance. The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are sculp- 
tured with great restraint, and the former, in particular, follow rather closely on Indian 
models of the Gupta period. The body is slightly but successfully suggested beneath the 
robes and the exposed chest, head, hands, and feet have a delicate, uctile quality that is 
quite new. In the best examples, such as the large standing Amitabha m Toronto (Plate 
45a), the face is expressive of a deep, introspective calm. Many of these sculptures, though 
strictly speaking executed in the round, have no sides - that is, the figure is rather like two 
high relief sculptures, a front and a back which merely join at the sides. The heads are, in 
contrast, round and solid, supported on powerful necks. The style appears to have reached 
its peak in the 570s, when the Toronto figure, dated in accordance with 577, was made. 
This Amitabha Buddha is nobly proportioned, and the garment clings closely to the body, 
the smooth, undulating surface broken only by a few folds in thin ridges that serve to 
emphasize the long oval form closed at the base by the almost straight, horizontal liem 
with flat, stylized folds. The base, too, is characteristic of the school - a low drum, orna- 
mented wiffi lotus and leaves in high relief, rests on an ample rectangular base and supports 
w inverted lotus, the petab deeply cut. 

Blements of realism at times add a kind of personal warmth m a number of unag;es from 
this schooL One has but to examine the better day tomb figures of the sixth century to 
realize that when the purpose called for realism - as did the magic pnnciple be hind the 
tomb figure-* the sculptor was capa bl e of translating into day a dose and keen observation 
of the world about him. When this same capacity for observation was apjdsed to the 
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images of the high gods, at ficst quite tentatively, may it not indicate a change in the atti- 
tude of the worshipper to the deities? The universal salvation and the bliss of the Western 
Paradise offered by the Pure Land Sect to those who would but call upon the name of 
Amitabha Buddha, forged a bond of sympathy between men and gods far more intinute 
than the austere self-disdpline taught in the Lotus Siiira. It is only natural that the images 
should gradually tend to become more tender and more human. 

Many examples of the splendid marble sculpture from the last quarter of the sixth 
century are to be seen in Western collections, particularly the extensive collection formed 
by Grenville Winthrop and now in the Fogg Museum, which is rich in sculpture of the 
Northern Ch*i and Sui Dynasties.^* Another especially good and important example is 
the torso of a Buddha formerly in the Eumorfopoulos CoUecdon and now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Here the sculptor has followed more closely than in other examples 
the powerful modek of the early Gupta style of India in which the ponderous mass of the 
body, completely covered by clinging drapery, produces an effect of strength and dignity. 

While Buddhist sculpture in eastern and northern China was attaining the perfection 
of its chosen style in the brief span of, say, 570 to 585, the sculptors of western China were 
producing images far less severe, in some ways more close to Indian models, and at times 
sumptuous. Little has been said about the sculptor’s art under the Northern Chou - the 
dynasty that shared the rule of most of China with Northern Ch'i. In large part, the rulers 
of Northern Chou were and-Buddhist and more concerned with the Confucian doctrines, 
especially in regard to government. Wu-d of Northern Chou (r. 561-77) was especially 
hostile to the Buddhist church. A certain amount of work was done, none the less, and 
the most important centre seems to have been the ancient capital city of Ch'ang-an 
(modem Hsi-an) in Shensi. Several large Buddha images, sculptured probably around 
570,13 are now in the Hsi-an Provincial Museum. Their general appearance is massive and 
heavy, with over-large heads, the drapery folds done in hard, mechanical, and repeddous 
ridges. A better example, in essendally the same manner (Plate 45B) but on a smaller scale, 
is made of conglomerate yellow and green stone char^ctcrisdc of the Hsi-an district. Al- 
though the head, fret, and one hand are missing, a nobility of propordons, a good solidity 
to the body, carefully indicated under the robe, and a rhythmic play of folds that only 
occasionally turn into ridges, indicate that the sculptor had thoroughly mastered his Indian 
model. 

The same masterly craftsmanship is even more evident in the monumental image of 
Avalokitefvara in the Boston Museum (Plate 47). This, too, is a work of the Ch*ang-an 
sculptors, and its affinides with Indian concepts are evident in the fleshy and sensuous 
modelling of hands, fret, and face, as well as in the profusion of jewellery. Although the 
weight rests on the left leg, die right knee is advanced, and diere is a slight thrust to the 
right hip, the Uhanchi pose so beloved by the sculptors of India is very timidly essayed. 
When seen from the front the Bodhisattva retains almost completely the uncompromising 
verdcality of earlier works. If we remember that originally all the oriental wealdi of 
jewels and falling scarves were brilliandy painted and the flesh areas were gilded, we can, 
in imaginadon, recreate something of the grandeur of sudi an icon, viewed in the soft 
temple light None the less, we cannot but be aware that the age of burning, spiritual seal 
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has passed. In the words of John Lodge, writing about the image: ‘The very quality of 
splendour is not in itself wholly reassuring, and it seems inevitable that such elaboration 
of graceful detail, such facility and perfection of technique must, in the last analysis, entail 
a certain measure of spiritual attenuation.’^^ 

The two principal emperors of the Sui Dynasty, which had united China in 590, Wen-ti 
and Yang-d, were enthusiastic Buddhists.is It is said that the former was instrumental in 
the creation of over one hundred thousand new images and the repair of over one million 
and a half. Among the numerous sculptures carrying a Sui date, by far the most imposing 
is that presented to the British Government by C. T. Loo and now in the British Museum. 
Its enormous size, almost nineteen feet high, and masterful execution make it an appro- 
priate representative of the power of the Buddhist church near the end of the sixth century. 
The image, which like so many at that time represents Amitabha Buddha, was made in 
the general region of the Ting-chou, Pao-ting sculpture centres. Clearly this figure, which 
carries an inscription dated in accordance with 585, continues the tradition that had been 
brought to perfection in the 570s. The features are more deeply cut and pronounced than 
in earlier works, and the drapery lines and folds have become further stylized. It adds no- 
thing new to what had already been accomplished during the Northern Ch'i Dynasty. 

It must be borne in mind that the great body of Chinese Buddhist sculpture from At 
most creative periods has been irreparably lost. Large bronze images have been melted 
down, those in wood, clay, and lacquer have perished through the vicissitudes of timtJ^ 
So little, then, is left that a just estimate of the artistic level attained in any period should 
only be based upon the best examples rather than on the whole body, which contains so 
many provincial works which, because of their relative isolation, have escaped destruction. 
Making every allowance, however, the output during the Sui Dynasty is not impressive 
in quality. Although the technical perfection is retained, many of the figures become 
squat, heavy, and sombre, devoid of the youthful elegance and spiritual grace of the best 
work of Northern Ch‘i. There are a number of images that, in the words of Coomara- 
swamy, but help to swell the tide of accepted tradition. 

A notable exception is the bronze shrine made in a.d. 593 at the pious behest of eight 
mothen, and now in the Boston Museum (Plate 46). Amidbha Buddha is represented 
seated upon a jewelled lotus throne, accompanied by four disciples and the great Bod- 
hisattvas Avalokitesvara, holding a pomegranate, and Mahasthamaprapta with hands 
clasped in prayer.’? Ih this shrine, all the rich pictorial effects found in the Freer relief of 
the Western Paradise of Amitablu from Nan Hsiang-t'ang Shan have been worked out 
to perfection. The jewelled trees, the ropes of pearls, ornate pendants, celestial nymphs, 
and Bodhisattvas in princely garments - all are there. Buddha and Bodhisattvas have the 
b enig n, tender expressions that mark the best Buddhist concepts from the later sixth cen- 
tury. The modelling is essentially simple and direct in spite of elaboration in design and 
shows that workers in bronze were as proficient in their craft as were stone-cutters. 

What is to-day for a proper evaluation of Chinese Buddhist art in its most vital 

creative period, the sixth and seventh centuries, is any one place, any surviving monument 
where one can get an impression of the total effect. Isolated images ofBuddhas, Bodhisatt- 
Yss, and guardians can in no way evoke a picture of the whole - the original 
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intent of grouped images contrasting and complementing one anodier as an iconographic 
unit. The all-important close rekdonship of architecture, sculpture, and wall paintings 
as a single concept can only be found now in temples of relatively late times, and, of course, 
in some few early temples of Japan. Such ensembles as the Metropolitan shrine of A.D. 524 
(Plate 35 b) and the Boston sh^e assume a greater importance if we think of them as 
preserving, on a small scale, some suggestion of the appearance of a high altar, when Bud- 
dhist art in China was at its zenith. Moreover, no words could so well convey an idea of 
the changes that had occurred in Buddhism and the creative impulses of the artist-servants 
of the church as a visual comparison between these two shrines dedicated just sixty-eight 
years apart. 
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PAINTING DURING THE THREE KINGDOMS 
AND THE SIX DYNASTIES 


In the preceding chapter on sculpture, little if anything was said about the arts in south 
and central China after the close of the Han epoch. The reason is that there are so very few 
remains of southern Buddhist sculpture that no sound opinion about it can be formed at 
present. In painting the situation is almost reversed. It was at the courts of the southern 
dynasties. Eastern Chin, Sung, Southern Ch*i, and Liang, that painting flourished in the 
fint few centuries of the Christian era. 

Ku K*ai-chih (c. a.d. 344-c. 406) was a man from the lower Yangtze valley, who gained 
a great reputation as a painter working at the Chin court of Nanking. He is the only early 
painter about whose work it is possible to advance a few timid conjectures. There arc two 
scroll paintings attributed to him which can seriously be considered to represent an archaic 
style. These scrolls are strikingly difierent from one another. The one called * Admoni- 
uons of the Instructress to the Court Ladies* (Plates 48, a and b), now in the British 
Museum, is a very old picture, the oldest scroll ^t has so far become known. The other, 
called ‘The Nymph of the Lo River’, is a copy of about the twelfth century (Plate 49). 
There is really no valid reason for believing that either of these paintings represents the 
actual manner of Ku K‘ai-chih. But the ‘Admonitions' in pardci^ is so much what one 
would expea a painting of his time to look like, and the attribution to Ku has become 
so fixed in Chinese tradition since the twelfUi century, that it seems but right to retain it.* 

We are introduced at once, in these two paintings, to two types of the Chinese illustra- 
tive scroll. In the one, like the ‘Admonitions’, separate scenes, generally without back- 
grotmd or with only slight suggestions of setting, are presented between passages of 
explanatory writing; while in the second kind, like the ‘Lo Nymph’ scroll, there is a more 
or less continuous composition of setting in which the action takes place, with frequent 
use of the device called ‘continuous narrative’, that is, the same person or persons appear 
several times in the same composition whenever necessary for the illustration of events. 

The ‘Admonitions’ is a series of illustrations to a third-century composition of high 
moral tone. The section reproduced in plate 48A illustrates the passage: ‘If the words you 
utter ate good, all men for a thousand leagues around will make response to you. But if 
you depart from riiU principle, even your bed-fellow will distrust you.’ The illustration 
is literal; a gentleman of aristocratic appearance sits on the edge of a canopied and cur- 
tained bed a dMiratg and ratha hat^hty lady who is either being responded to or 
distrusted. The expression of the gendeman strongly suggats distrust. Whatever it may 
be, a sense of tense emotion has been captured and is intensified by the brooding ca lm of 
the man anj lady — a ct io n is concentrate in the fixed gaze which they exchange. 

By the isometric projection of the bed leading into the background, we are made well 
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aware of the space in which the scene takes place. As much of the drawing as is still visible 
and not obviously refreshened, shows a firm brush-stroke of even thickness, quite deli- 
cate in the soft materials of curtams and cloths and wider to define the furniture. The 
shading in the gauze curtain is rather surprising at such an early date, but there are also 
slight shadings along some of the drapery folds which may be part of the original design, 
though shading of any kind in Chinese paintings is generally to be regarded as a result of 
foreign (largely Indian) influence. The quality of the drawing is more apparent in the 
scenes of a lovely and somewhat bewildered lady being admonished by her husband 
(Plate 48 b). The folds of the garments are done in fine, even lines and are rendered by 
very simple curves without any doubling back, bunching of material, or hooks. The deli- 
cate drapery shading is quite clear in the lady’s sleeves. 

The two men and two ladies in our reproductions show very successful handling of 
profile, three-quarters, and an almost full face, in the case of the reproachful husband. 
It is evident, too, that the painter of this scroll had advanced well beyond the generalized 
facial expressions of Han times and could depict individual character and emotion. The 
husband chiding his wife has an expression that might be interpreted as smug and patron- 
izingly benign; at any rate it is quite difierent from the weary and puzzled expression on 
the face of the distrustful bed-fellow. Ku K*ai-chih was praised as a portrait painter. In 
this scroll, on a small scale, one may obtain a hint, at least, of the possibilities of telling 
portraiture in line alone at a very early time in the history of Chinese painting.^ 

Although die scroll illustrating Ts’ao Chih’s poem about the Nymph of the Lo River 
is a Sung copy, in general, it has every appearance of preserving faithfully a style we might 
expect in, at least, the early sixth century and probably earlier. It is interesting because of 
the landscape, rendered in a very simple way (Plate 49). Rocks, hillocks, and trees rise 
from the bottom of the scroll to establish the foreground. The rocks and hills are drawn 
with lines of even thickness, and a slight shading is used to set off one layer from another. 
In the detail we reproduce, in which a gendeman (the poet?) seated on a low dais is attended 
by two servants, the rocks and generalized trees are so ordered as to create a small stage 
or ‘space cell’ in which the action takes place. The figures are quite large and obviously 
of paramount interest, while the landscape is limited to bare essentials. For all its naivety 
in scale and broad generalizations of nature, the composition is well balanced and varied, 
there is a play of interest between the three figures, and the result is excellent illustration. 

Almost contemporary with Ku K‘ai-chih there began in China the fine arts of criddsm 
and of aesthetic theory, activities which through the centuries have profoundly appealed 
to cultivated Chinese because of the rich possibilities for detailed analysis, literary research, 
classification in categories, and general speculation. Hsieh Ho, a painter active in Nanking 
about A.D. 500, was but one of several artists and critics who turned their attention to 
qualitative judgement of painting as well as to aesthetic and technical theories. Hsieh Ho 
has become the best known of all the early writers because of his formulation of Six Prin- 
ciples which make a painting worthy. The importance of these Six Principles in all later 
Chinese art criticism cannot be ovenuted. They are indeed die comentOi|ie of the vast 
literature on art criticism that has accumulated through die ages. The fint of the Six 
Principlesis vague, and possibly so by intent. Such vagueness, or susceptibility to a variety 
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of interpretations, by no means uncommon in Chinese, has made it possible for the first 
of the Six Principles to be employed over many centuries, its flexibility making it appli- 
cable in systems of aesthetic and critical judgements quite diflerent firom those obtaining 
in the time of Hsieh Ho. 

Many translations have been made into English. This is not the place to review them 
or to touch on the knotty problem of what the Six Principles meant to different genera- 
tions of Chinese writers. Soper has made a concise study of what the first two Principles 
may have meant about the year a.d. 500, and we follow his lucid exposition.^ He 
translates from Hsieh Ho's work, the Ku hua p^in lu: * (Good) p ainting has six conditions. 
... What arc they? 

The first is animation through spirit consonance”. 

The second is ” structural method in use of the brush”. 

The third is ” fidelity to the object in portraying forms”. 

The fourth is “conformity to Idnd in applying colours”. 

The fifth is “proper planning in placing (of elements)". 

The sixth is “transmission (of the experience of the past) in making copies”.* 

Hnt importance, then, is given to some quality that is never obtainable by technique 
alone - a quality that throughout Chinese criticism will be the touchstone used to separate 
the creative genius of an artist from the labours of a craftsman. Quoting again from Soper: 
*The painter must see to it that the chU (vital spirit) of everything animate within his 
pkture shall be able to find and respond to its like, not merely ^ewhere on the silk but by 
infinite extension throughout all ^e universe. So, and so only, can it reach the ultimate 
source of life. In mystical language, this seems a paraphrase of the injimction that later 
will be more clearly stated: the artist must fint of all seek and stress the ultimate, quint- 
essential character of his subjea, the horsiness of horses, the humanity of man; on a more 
general level, the quickness of intelligence, the pulse of life, in contrast to brute matter. 
In Hsieh Ho’s own words, his reward will be sheng tung (life movement, animation).’^ 

The remaining five Principles are all concerned with the making of a picture and involve 
technical procedures which we shall have occasion to refer to many times. The second 
Principle means that, unless the essential form is esublished by the brush-strokes, all other 
work, such as colouring and perfection of detail, is useless. Since the individual brush- 
stroke can never be covered up or smeared over, as in a European oil painting, but must 
stand for ever revealed, the brush has been misused unless the stroke is purposeful and 
essential in the structure of the picture. In this sense the brush performs somewhat the 
same task as the quill in a drawing by Rembrandt. 

The third might be interpreted as simply good drawing - objects should be recogniz- 
able - though it can be interpreted to mean a kind of realism. However, it may not 
necessarily mean an academic realism, but only intelligibility. As the third Principle refers 
to the proper shapes of things, the fourth refers to their colour — and almost without ex- 
ception early paintings were coloured, and the monochrome ink painting was 

some centuries in the future. The fifth Principle states that a good painting should be 
properly planned and composed. And lastly, in the sixth Principle, Hsieh Ho gives his 
advice on how to leam the art - study and copy the old masters. It is very unlikely that 
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this asb the accomplished artist to spend his life copying the works of his predecessors. 
It does mean that the experience of the past is invaluable and that, as a form of study, one 
may copy the old masten in order to grasp the principles whereby good worb of art are 
made. After one has come to understand the style and methods of an established old 
master, one may proceed to evolve one's own style. With such training, the artist’s pic- 
tures will them^ves transmit the experience of the past. 

From writings such as those of Hsieh Ho and othen of the fifth and sixth centuries we 
may learn a good deal about the names of famous painten, the subjects in which they 
excelled, and a certain amount of critical evaluation. Especially valuable in this respect is 
a famous work of considerably later time, the ’Record of Famous Paintings in Successive 
Ages’ by the T’ang Dynasty writer, Chang Ycn-yiian (c. 847).* 

It is clear from these records that die centres of painting through the fifth and up to the 
middle of the sixth centuries were the courts of the southern dynasties. Since Buddhism 
had been introduced into the Yangtze valley by the third century, it is natural that many 
of the artists painted Buddhist subjects. There was Wei Hsieh who worked in the time 
of Eastern Chin (a.d. 317-420) and. in addition to painting the Shang-lin Imperial hunting 
park, did a picture of seven Buddhas that was much praised. Lu T’an-wei, who worked 
under the Sung (a.d. 420-79) and Southern Ch’i dynasties (a.d. 479-502) at Nanking, 
was one of the greatest painters of the fifth century. Among his pictures which were 
preserved imtil ^e T’ang Dynasty were portraits of princes, ministen, and potentates, 
paintings of horses, ducks, sages of antiquity, such a Buddhbt subjea as Ananda and 
Vimala kirti; and also * Cicadas and Sparrows’ - a subject said to have been originated by 
another artist of the period and which has remained popular to the present day. 

The most celebrated painter of the court of the Liang Dynasty at Nanking (a.d. 502-57) 
was Chang Seng-yu who, it appears, was not only a consummate master of his craft but 
possessed a most fecund imagination so that he was able to create 'an unending variety 
of fantastic shapes and strange forms’. In addition to these gifts, he was an indefatigable 
worker. Under patronage of the pious emperor Liang Wu-ti, he decorated numerous 
temples and pagodas widi frescoes, in one of which he made the extraordinary combina- 
tion of the Buddhist saint Vimalakirti and Confucius with hb ten dbciples. A number of 
paintings of dragons are abo among the recorded titles of hb worb, and the painting of 
dragons reached a high stage in the sixth century. 

All these records arc, of course, of the greatest interest and importance for a general 
hbtory of Chinese painting, but they tell us little or nothing of what the pictures looked 
like. So very little has remained, moreover, that in most instances not even a hint to the 
imagination b possible. In the case of Chang S6ng-yu, for example, the twelfth-century 
catalogue of the collection formed by the emperor Sung Hui-tsung Ibts eighteen paintmgs 
attributed to that artist. Among them b one entitled the 'Five Planets and Twenty-four 
Constellations’. There is an old scroll of the same subject attributed to Chang S^g-yu 
now in the Abe Collection of the Osab Museum.* The painting does not appear to be a 
work of the sixth century, but it seems that, in part at least, it b based on sb^-century 
design. Of course, there is no reason at all for believing that the composition b, in fact, 
based on one of Chang S£ng-yu’s. 
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At Tun 4 iuang, in western Kansu on the borden of Chinese Turkestan, there are a 
number of cave chapels decorated in die Six Dynasties period. This oasis city, after its 
founding about the middle of the fourth century, grew into a thriving centre of trade and 
Buddhist learning because of its strategic location on the great highway between China 
and the countries to the west. Some Httle distance from the town, to-day hundreds of cave 
chapels remain hollowed out in the cliff of conglomerate. The material of the cliff was not 
suitable for sculpture, as was the stone at Ytin-kang or Lung-m£n, and what sculpture 
there is was made of clay moulded over a core of wood or straw. The great glory of Tun- 
huang lies in the many paintings that adorn the walls.^ The numerous caves contain a 
wealth of Buddhist paintings from the last quarter of the fifth century into the first half 
of the eighth century, when the activity declined somewhat after the Tibetan invasion in 

A.D. 759.® 

As might be supposed, there is a strong Central Asian influence, stemming from such 
Buddhist states as Kucha, evident in the earlier caves, and the pure Chinese style only 
slowly assumes a dominant position. The earliest surviving paintings appear to be those 
of cave loi, decorated in the last quarter of the fifth century. Here ^e Buddha with 
attendant Bodhisattvas all stand on a single ground plane (Plate 50A). The curious stance 
with the feet wide apart and the stiff, hieratic drawing of the main figures are Central 
Asian, while a Chinese contribution is evident in the waving scarves of the flying angels 
above. The strong shading, applied in an arbitrary manner, as on both sides of the arms, 
is certainly not Chinese and is of ultimate Western origin. But firom beginnings as simple 
as this, vast paradise scenes with their countless figures and lofty ardiitecture were to 
evolve within the next two htmdred years. 

Large icons, like that of cave 101, served the ultimate purpose of supplying a focal point 
for devotional contemplation, but a second and most important aim of church art is to 
instruct. It is in scenes illustrating the sacred texts and legends of the fidth that figures in 
action within a setting of landscape or buildings offered themes which allowed a wide 
scope to the artist’s imagination. In cave 135, which was decorated in the early decades of 
the sixth century, there are illustrations of the jataka story concerning a former life of the 
Buddha in which he gave his own body to feed a tigress so reduced by starvation that 
she was no longer able to mine her cubs. The picture b divided into three registen and 
the narrative reads from right to left (Pbte 51).’ The landscape setting is very simple. A 
series of small, tooth-shaped hills rise directly from the foreground, circle a small plane 
or pile up along diagonak as the case demands the separation of one scene fi’om another 
or the creation of a limited stage for action. These space cells, to use Bachhofer’s descrip- 
tive expression, are a convenient device to create an area for action, to suggest depth and 
setting and, when skilfully handled, to produce a field of handsome decoration. Other 
successful devices for increasing the sense of space are the buildings on a diagonal, two 
horses in echelon, horsemen appearing from behind a hill and, in the upper left comer, a 
horse seen straight on -* as already used in the Han Dynasty. The generalized trees of the 
Han Dynasty have given way to more specific representation of variety. 

The most beautiful and exuberant of the early caves, i ao N, is fortunately datable by an 
inscription to a.d. 538-9 (Plate 50B). Here the style is almost purely Chinese. Above the 
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deep niches for images is a wide band with an animated battle scene. To the left, warriors 
in scale mail and mounted on armoured chargers together with a few foot soldiers are 
scattered about in a rather haphazard fashion, but the scene on the right is more carefully 
organized. Four mounted warriors in echelon close the left, and an elaborate walled com- 
pound at a strong diagonal closes the right. We are introduced here to a point of view 
that was to remain the ftvourite throughout the history of Chinese painting. It is as though 
the audience were standing on an eminence in the foreground looking down on to the 
scene, or, to put it another way, as though the most distant edge of the ground-plane had 
been tilted up to an angle of almost forty-five degrees. The artist felt no need for con- 
sistency, and thus we look down on the roof of the small building, but at the same time 
up the steps and directly at die verandah where a lady is seated. All the figures are drawn 
as though seen straight on. Within the area established by the architecture and the grouped 
horsemen, a number of prisoners are being divested of their long Central Asian coats and 
blinded in front of the elegant ladies of the palace. Above and under a gathered valance, 
angels and flowers sweep through the air with the grace and speed already familiar from 
sculpture like that of the Ku-yang cave, Lung-m^. By the first quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury there had developed, then, a vivid art of illustration, elegant and decorative, in which 
the artists were concerning themselves with conventions which would create a con- 
vincing world of space and nature, where their characters might dwell. 

Tun-huang was a long way from the metropolitan centres of Chinese culture, and it is 
likely that the work is somewhat provincial, especially in the early caves. By the seventh 
or eighth century, however, it is probable the artists at Tun-huang were as capable as the 
average rim of temple decorators in the neighbourhood of Ch'ang-an and Lo-yang. A 
suggestion of what the art of the court looked like can be gathered from engravings on 
a variety of stone objects used in the tombs. 

By far the most accomplished drawing on stone from the early sixth century that has 
so far been recovered is on the two sides of a stone sarcophagus executed around a.d. 525, 
and now in the Nelson Gallery (Plate 52, a and b). As befits the purpose, the three scenes 
on each side illustrate six of the stories concerning paragons of filial piety. The designs 
are so very accomplished that it seems impossible to consider them the invention of the 
stone-cutter engaged in making objects for the tomb (ming ch'i). It is more probable that 
the composition is derived from either a well-known scroll painting of the time or wall 
decorations of an imporunt ancestral temple. The basic principle of the composition is 
the same as in the scroll-like paintings in cave 135 at Tun-huang. The action tidtes place 
in carefully constructed space cells. Each story and the different actions within each story 
are set apart from one another by steep rocks and tall trees. In the scene of the Filial Tung 
Yung (Plate 53), the perpendicular rock formations, with their tops all sloping in one 
direction, form a semicircular amphitheatre for the action. The foreground is strongly 
established by arolling hillock, two low, gnarled trees, andapair of spotted deer. There is no 
transition from the middle distance to the background, where, as in the scene of the FUial 
Grandson Yuan Ku (Plate 52B, right end), there is a range of low, distant hills. The inter- 
mediary space is hidden by banks of clouds in the form of long, horizontal btods. The sky 
in the Tung Yung scene is filled with scudding clouds with serrated caps and flying birds. 
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Stone engravings of the kind described above have preserved some of the compositions 
current in the first half of the sixth century, but they cannot convey any impression of 
the living brush-stroke of the artist, and the brush-stroke is the viul essence of Chinese 
painting. To get some notion of what such designs would look like when executed by 
the swifi-moving brush of a skilled painter, we must turn to the painted tombs of Korea. 
In the neighbourhood of Pyongyang in northern Korea there are a number of tombs 
decorated in the latter half of the sixth century but preserving the style that must have been 
current in the centres of Chinese culture some decades earlier. The best drawing is to be 
found in tombs with the four walls carrying representations of the symbols of the quad- 
rant." We reproduce but one detail from a tomb south of Pyongyang. The scudding 
clouds (Plate 54A) firom which a small dragon emerges (upper left) and the tree in the 
centre show the kind of skilful brushwork and shading, the gradation in line, and the 
decorative splendour that would bring to life the elegant and well-organized compositions 
of the engraved sarcophagus." 

It is interesting to find in the sixth century, when Buddhism was sweeping the country, 
purely Confiician subjects like the Paragons of Filial Piety and Taoist material like the 
creatures of the quadrant. Religious subjects occupied more and more the attention of 
leading artists from the sixth century on to the end of the ninth, but there was a consunt 
undercurrent that followed traditional subject-matter, in the engraved stones and in the 
painted tombs of Korea we arc able to catch a glimpse of the thread that leads back to the 
mythological creatures on the walls of the offering shrines of Ch'u and the Confucian 
moralist paintings that adorned the palaces of Han. 

The names of many artists active in the Northern Ch*i (a.d. 550-77) and Sui (a.d. 581- 
618) dynasties have been preserved, and lists of their paintings by tide give, at least, some 
inkling of what interests occupied them. The work of all these men, however, is entirely 
lost, and it would be too hazardous even to suggest what their paintuigs may have looked 
like." 

In regard to Buddhist paintings we are more fortunate, because a number from this 
period also arc preserved on the walls ofTun-huang. In cave 150 the wall has been divided 
into a number of registers and panels containing Buddhist trinities (Plate 54B). The central 
panel carries a Buddha seated writh legs pendant, possibly Maitreya, flanked by Bodhisatt- 
vas. All the Bodhisattvas stand on lotus bases while the Buddhas arc seated on high thrones, 
some also supported on lotus bases, which makes them look almost as though they were 
pictures of sculptured images set out in rows. There is little attempt to suggest a setting, 
save for the trees behind the figures. The entire arrangement of the trees, canopies, and tall, 
slim Bodhisattvas is very reminiscent of the Boston bronze shrine of a.o. 594, although 
the borden of pearl design, so popular in Northern Ch‘i, suggest that the decoration may 
be as early as the 570s. In any case, the tension of the earlier drawing has relaxed, the 
flying angels at the top float gently rather than rush through the air; a sense of calm and 
equilibrium is engendered by the repetition of the theme in diminishing scale from the 
lower to the upper registen. 
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Under the Sui Dynasty China was reunited into a single empire after over three and a 
half centuries of disunion. But at the close of the sixth and in the early years of the seventh 
century, the country was in revolt, and the court was weakened by corruption and un- 
bridled luxury. The strong man of the hour was Li Shih-min, who swept away all other 
contestants and in 6i8 founded the T*ang Dynasty. The arms of the Tang generals ex- 
tended the boundaries of the empire even beyond what they had been at the peak of the 
Han Dynasty, and Chinese domination was recognized as far west as Bokhara and Samar- 
kand. Foreign trade expanded to a point never reached before, and goods from China 
were to be found in market towns throughout the Near and Middle East. Later in the 
dynasty Arab traders, sailing the southern route through the Indian Ocean, opened a 
thriving trade with south China in the region of modem Canton. A never-ending stream 
of camel caravans carried Chinese goods across the highroads of Central Asia. The popula- 
tion of China was over 43,000,000, according to the census of a.d. 733, and the country 
must have been then, as now, one of the most populous of the world. Certainly the T‘ang 
capital of Ch*ang-an in Shensi was, in the seventh and eighth centuries, the greatest city 
of the world. The city was laid out like a chequer-board with broad, straight streets run- 
ning from wall to wall, north and south, east and west. The streets were filled with the 
cosmopolitan populace befitting the capital of such an extensive empire. There were 
priests from India, officials and merchants from Penia and the kingdoms of Central Asia, 
Turks, Arabs, and traders from Mesopotamia. Many of the foreignen settled in China and 
followed their native religions so that, enjoying the Chinese official tolerance of a kind that 
comes only with assurance of power, there grew up side by side with the Buddhist and 
Taoist temples, Muhammadan mosques, Zoroastrian temples, Manichean and Nestorian 
churches. 

About A.D. 700 Buddhism reached the peak of its power as an organized church and a 
force in Chinese cultural life. During the preceding seventh century a number of brilliant 
Chinese theologians had brought Chinese Buddhist thought to new levek of attainment. 
A lively interest in Indian philosophy, both Buddhist and Hindu, sent a number of Chinese 
pilgrims on the long trek across Central Asia to the holy places of Buddhism and centres 
of Indian thought. Chief among these men was the redoubtable Hstian-tsang - most cele- 
brated of all Chinese pilgrims and a metaphysician of no mean powers. Hsiian-tsang left 
China in 629 and returned after sixteen yean of travel in Central Asia and India, bringing 
with him many sacred texts and some images. The remainder of his life was spent on 
translations of these works and on teaching, a labour that contributed incalculably to the 
undentanding and growth of Mahayana Buddhism on Chinese soil Hsiian-tsang was but 
one, though the most noteworthy, of a number of Chinese and Indian Scholars who 
were engaged in translating Indian works, broadening and deepening die knowledge of 
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Buddhist theology in China. By the end of the eighth century the great period passed, 

but one sect that had a far-reaching if unfortunate influence on the arts, originated in 
China during that century. This was the True Word, or Chin-yen Sect, known in Japan 
as Shingon. The founders were two Indian monks who arrived in China in a.d. 719, 
Vajrabodhi, who was active until 732, and Amoghavajra, active until 774, This sect de- 
rived many of its features from Indian Hinduism and hdd great stress on magic spells and 
ritual. Its ceremonies were elaborate and involved the use of complex mandalas, s^ematic 
arrangements of the deities in which Sanskrit letters often took die place of representations 
of the gods. A strong Tantric element introduced many new deities and new forms of 
the old ones, including the female counterparts of the Bodhisattvas, deities in terrible 
aspects, and others with multiple arms and heads. The elaborate court of Ming Huang 
(T*ang Hsiian-tsung, r. 713-55) was fertile ground for the magical, complex ceremonies 
of the Chin-yen practitioners. For the artists, however, the priesdy dictates as to each 
detail of a composition, its spacing and arrangement according to a mystic formula was 
certain death to their creative imagination, while any self-respecting Chinese ardst would 
look upon the painting of an intricate, geometric mandala as mere craftsman’s drudgery. 
On the other hand, the development of more intellectual aspects of Buddhist philosophy, 
like the meditative sect of Ch’an (Zen in Japanese), which had great appeal to educated 
Chinese, found its most satisfactory expression, as will be seen, in subjects other than 
religious icons. 

Despite the flourishing condidon of Buddhism during the first two centuries of T*ang 
rule, the quandty of surviving religious sculpture from those centuries is less than that 
preserved from the preceding sixth century. One reason for this condidon may be that 
the realisdc character of much T*ang sculpture made such pliable materials as bronze, 
wood, clay, and dry lacquer more popular with sculptors than the more stubborn stone. 
All monumenul sculpture of the seventh and eighth centuries in bronze, clay, and wood, 
lias disappeared with but few notable excepdons, due in large part to persecutions of the 
Buddhist church, notably that of 845, and disastrous temple fires. To catch an echo of the 
T'ang grand manner in such perishable materials one must turn to Japan of the late 
Hakuhd and Tempyd periods, where images like the great bronze trinity of Yakushiji or 
the images in dried lacquer in the Hokkedd of Todaiji* show the heights attained through 
the technique of modelling during the eighth century. In China enough sculpture in stone 
has survived, however, to give a reladvely clear picture of T‘ang Buddhist art. 

The most important sculpture from the seventh century is the enormous group at F&ig- 
hsien temple, part of the cave-temple complex at Lung-m£n in Honan (Plate 55A). The 
gigandc group was commissioned by the emperor Kao-tsung (r. 650-83), and work ou 
the centi^ figure was begun in 672 and completed in 675. The central Buddha figure 
measures some thirty-five feet or about fifty fixt from the bottom of the pedestal to the 
top of the halo. The Buddha here represented is Vairocana whose worship had but 
recently been introduced into China. This Buddha, unlike Sakyamimi or Amitiibha, is 
not a saviour, but personifies rather a philosophical concept of the original creative spirit 
that embraces the Buddhist Law and die cosmos. He is described as seated on a lotus throne 
of a thousand petals, each one of which is a universe with its Buddha, and each of these 
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worlds itself contains a hundred million worlds or, as we would say today, galaxies of 
Buddha worlds. 

The central figure, in very high relief, is full-bodied and solid. The monastic robe, which 
almost entirely covers the figure, is shown by a few simple folds that follow closely the 
contours of the body and terminate towards the shoulders in thin ridges. A new treatment 
is especially evident in the head which iias lost all the earlier elongation; the face is now full 
and round, with wide-spaced eyes that arc almost level, as arc also the long, arched brows. 
A crease under the chin and a series of folds on the neck serve to emphasize the fleshy 
quality. The new interest in the natural fall and flow of drapery is even more evident in 
the detail of the attendant Bodhisattva on the left (Plate 56a). The pliant material of the 
dhoti is drawn in between the legs and falls in a cascade of soft folds, while the ends of the 
sash and the scarves at the side ripple and flutter as in a gentle breeze. In the arm and what 
remains of the hand tlicre is the same full, round modelling as in the head and body of 
the central image. 

At the Buddhist cave-temples of T*ien-lung Shan in Shansi Province there are some 
nine caves that were sculptured, in all probability, during the time of the empress Wii 
(r. 684-705) and the emperor Hsiian-tsimg (r. 713-55). Here the trend towards naturalism 
evident at Lung-m^ is further advanced. The Buddha and Bodhisattva from cave XXI 
are highly plastic and seem scarcely attached to the wall (Plate 55B). Both are seated in 
a natural way; the Bodhisattva in particular exhibits an easy pose; the head tilted to one 
side, a slight sway in the torso and one knee raised lend the figure something of Indian 
voluptuous languor. The ample form of the Buddha is pointed up by the rhythmic pattern 
of drapery ridges that follow so closely the form of the body, and in this case cover even 
the feet. A good sense for the weight and fall of cloth is shown by the way the ends of 
the robes in pleats and folds drape over the daisies and are caught up on the lotus petals 
concealed beneath. All the linear tension, the elongation of the body, and formal dis- 
regard of anatomy that contributed to the ethereal and spiritual quality of early Buddhist 
sculpture in the first lialf of the sixth century has disappeared. Instead the high gods take 
on a solid, almost weighty reality. In the best examples, like the Vairocana of Lung-men, 
the images still seem charged with spiritual power, but it is latent rather than dynamic.^ 

But in other images from the same period the sculptor seems to have shied away from 
too great a naturalism, though, indeed, this may merely represent a different school work- 
ing in another tradition. The Eleven-headed Kuan-yin, now in the Freer Gallery, exhibits 
qualities of rigid, rather austere formalism somewhat at variance with the voluptuous 
fleshiness of much of the T*ien-lung Shan work (Plate 56B). This effect derives largely 
from the straight, unbending pose, the symmetry of folds in the sash and skirt, and the 
long, cylindrical left arm. The form of the body with its broad shoulders, narrow waist, 
bulging stomach and full, round face is well proportioned and excellently integrated. The 
plump hand and fingers well illustrate a manner that is a characteristic innovation of this 
period. The rich jewellery, the flower in the upraised hand, and the rinceau border of 
the halo are treated with becoming restraint. The iconographic problem of representing a 
deity with eleven heads has been solved by attaching ten of the heads to a high-piled 
chignon. This deeply carved niche once formed part of the decoration of the Terrace of 
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Seven Treasures, the Ch‘i-pao Tai, of the K‘uang-chai Temple in Ch‘ang-an. There arc 
at least four other similar niches containing eleven-headed Kuan-yins, and a number of 
broader slabs each sculptured with a Buddhist trinity. Some of these latter are dated and 
range from 703 and 704 to 724.^ 

The two large Bodhisattvas on the black stele in the Metropolitan Museum may well 
be uken to represent the Tang ideal (Plate 58). The well-proportioned bodies stand in 
relaxed poses, and the garments, though rendered witli a minimum of folds and pleats, 
have all the qualities of soft material and subtly reveal the form beneath. Chains and ropes 
of jewels arc used with the same skill as in Indian sculpture to point up the round fullness 
of the bodies, as, for example, those encircling the neeb. Or again they hang down in long, 
gently curving ovals that heighten the impression of calm and stately dignity. Such ele- 
ments, combined with the plump, plaad faces, bring the deities on to a level almost 
approaching that of young and elegant court beauties.^ These two Bodhisattvas exemplify, 
with technical perfection and marked restraint, a Tang Dynasty formula that is met with 
in numerous other sculptures and countless miniature gilt bronzes. This Bodhisattva type, 
evolved in Tang painting and sculpture, remained in vogue well into the fourteenth cai- 
tury if not longer. The garments consist of a skirt of the Indian dhoti type, rolled at the 
waist above a sash, the ends of which frequently fall down between the legs to the ground. 
A wide scarf is drawn from under the right arm and carried up across the torso to the left 
shoulder, where it is sometimes gathered in a bow. Another and very long scarf drapes 
across the shoulders and hangs over both arms, in a variety of ways, the ends generally 
extending to the ground. This arrangement is then overlaid with necklaces, chains, and 
ropes of jewels that frequently attain the elaboration of a complex harness. The posture 
is no less standardized. One hip is thrust slightly to the side and the arm on the same side 
bent at the elbow and raised. This complex of movement and directions is offset on the 
opposite side by the arm hanging in a straight thrust from the shoulder to the wrist. Often 
the head is bent slightly towards the side of the out-thrust hip so that the result is a gentle 
S-curve from the top of the head to the feet. The posture is simple, natural, and full of 
grace. It was employed in some of die earliest sculpture of India and occun in the wall 
painting of Central Asia, at Tun-huang in the early sixth century (notably cave 120 N), 
and is also found in Chinese sculpture of the early sixth century. The T'ang interest in 
the plasticity of form, however, brought the Chinese version of diis Indian formula to its 
final perfection. 

Chinese sculpture in the round was made successfully for the first time in die T*ang 
Dynasty, and particularly in the eighth century. Earlier free-standing figures arc essen- 
tially conceived to be viewed from the front. While most T‘ang sculpture is more efiectivc 
when looked at in the same way, the planes are continuous, without abrupt transitions, 
and the figures are statues in the true sense. This meant, of course, a break with the ancient 
Chinese devodon to an essentially linear style; none the less, even in such fully modelled 
figures as the Freer torso of a Bodhisattva ^late 59B), the sculptor has impost a charac- 
terisde pattern of linear rhythms. There are a number of such figures in the round that 
mark the golden era of Tang Buddhbt sculpture. Among them should be mendoned the 
excellent pair in the University Museum, Philadelphia,* the white marble torso in the 
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Rockefeller Collection,* and the two reproduced here. The one, plate 59B, is a perfect ex- 
ample of the T*ang formula, both in posture and garments. The cutting is sure and precise, 
the soft, fleshy bulk of the body well suggested with enough formalism to save it from 
becoming obviously anthropomorphic. The feet are full and fleshy but they are sdll stone. 

Thesculptors of Hopei, who had produced so much of die best sculpture of the Northern 
Ch*i Dynasty, executed with technical perfection in the beautiful white marble of the 
Pao-ting and Ting-chou area, were apparendy thriving and abreast of the times in the 
eighth century. The noble torso of a Bodhisattva now in the Cleveland Museum is sculp- 
tured with sureness and power (Plate 59A). The forms of the scarves and the multiple folds 
of the dhoti are rather heavy and are cut into the stone with striking directness. In contrast 
to the delicate elegance of the Freer figure, this Bodhisattva is conceived with grandeur 
from the long legs that arc almost like a fluted column to the large scale of the jewellery. 
The thick scarves loop across and soften the strong vertical created by the close-packed 
folds of the skirt. Judging from this and other sculptures from the same area, it is apparent 
that the arms were made separately and fastened on with iron cleats sunk in the stone. 
Since these cleats would be visible, it is probable that the whole figure was originally 
covered with a thin coat of gesso and painted. The fresh, direct carving, in which there has 
been very little use of abrasives, would in that event have been covered over. Although the 
surface we see to-day is not precisely what the sculptor intended as his final product, this 
should not in the least deter us from admiring the sureness of a craftsman who was master 
of his art. 

The same admirable proficiency of the Tang stone-sculptor, as well as a certain kind 
of exuberance characteristic of T*ang art, is illustrated by a piece of sculpture which once 
served as the front of a small stupa or pagoda (Plate 57A). Originally a Buddhist deity 
or trinity was housed within and so the facade is ornamented with dragons, lions, and 
threatening, super-muscular guardians all acting as protectors of the high gods within and 
as symbols of the church militant. An energetic dancer above the entrance and musical 
angels drifting down on either side, probably represent the bliss of paradise. Some of the 
features first remarked in the sculpture of the Northern Ch'i Dynasty are evident here. 
For example, the columns on either side of the doorway and at the extreme side of the 
fa9ade are supported by straining Adantean figures. But more particularly there is the same 
desire to bring the stone to life, to suggest that it has no solidity. None of the cutting has 
yet been softened by the use of abrasives, so that in the sweeping curves of the dragon the 
stutters of the sculptor’s chisel are still visible. In spite of the rich, ornate design, full of 
writhing movement, it is all held together by a well-integrated system of thrusts and 
coimter-thrusts, in which each element holds its place and contributes to the whole. Tang 
realism is evident in the dragons, as organically convincing as any Eastern or Western 
animals of the fantasy. 

The mature Tang style with its attention to flowing drapery and rounded forms was, 
as already mentioned, especially suited to the modeller’s technique. In the Fogg Museum, 
Harvard, there is a charming figure of an adoring young Bodhisattva, done in modelled 
and polychrome clay (Plate 57B). It originally stood with its mate in a group in cave 143 
at Tun-huang which was decorated some time during the eighth century. The tender 
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reverence of the figure has a sincerity and simple dignity about it that cannot but make us 
regret aU the more the loss of so much Chinese religious art. There is here no hint of 
the grossness which creeps into later sculpture; the slim torso, sloping shoulders, and 
oval head, as well as the placid face in which the eyes are now j^ost horizontal and 
the brow a long, flat curve, are all expressive of supramundane religious devotion. The 
pleat-like folds and rounded ridges of the dhod show how appropriate these forms are to 
the technique of modelling. Indeed, the easy flow and spre^ of the drapery forms, the 
sweep of the scarf and the fleshy modelling of the hands seem scarcely appropriate in any 
less pliant medium and raise the quesdon whether Chinese sculpture in stone of the late 
sixth, the seventh, and the eighth century was not, perhaps, strongly influenced by the 
manner of working in clay or in wax towards a final casting in bronze. 

Among T*ang Dynasty bronze images on a minor scale, one of the best is an image of 
^akyamuni Buddha seated with the hands in the gesture of ‘Turning the Wheel of the 
Law ’, Dhamacakra mudri, symbolic of the Buddha teaching, and especially the first sermon 
in the Deer Park at Benares (Plate 6oa). This figure, now in the Metropohtan Museum, 
is eight inches high and in a remarkable state of preservadon, the heavy, pale yellow gild- 
ing completely covering the figure, with the cxcepdon of the hair. The very just propor- 
dons, simple, funcdonal folds, and general treatment of the forms in broad, plastic masses, 
suggest a date early in the yean of Tang maturity, between, say, 700 and 720. There is 
in the sculpture the same informing silhouette, describing the body in terms of volume, 
that is to be found in the best T*ang figure painting. The swelling chest with a minimum 
of modelling contrasts well with the rather intricate and delicately modelled hands which 
remind us of the beaudfiilly painted hands of the Amida in the wall paintings of Hdryuji 
at Nara. Although the body is full and solid, and the three creases of the neck suggest 
ample fleshiness, the figure is far from stout and possesses that perfect balance and reladon- 
ship between parts that removes all sense of scale so that the image could well be of heroic 
size. 

Late in the T‘ang Dynasty there was an ever-increasing tendency towards a compHca- 
tion of forms, a br^-up of the surface and restless movement of the drapery in a com- 
plexity of folds, while the bodies became increasingly stout - a plumpness especially 
evident in the hands and faces. A seated Bodhisattva made of gilded bronze, in the Phib- 
delphia Museum, is probably a work of the ninth century (Plate 6od). The drapery caught 
up in numerous folds over the dais is rather like some of the sculpture at Tien-lung 
Shan, but even more complex and less ludd. A kind of full-blown beauty, languorous 
to the point of being somewhat heavy, pervades the figure. The face, witli its broad cheeks 
and small mouth, is a type obviously derived firom the ample beauties popular at the Tang 
court in the days of Ming Huang, The technical execution is ofa high quahty, all the fine 
detaik of the necklace, hair, and ribbons being cast, rather than worked in cold metal. 
The monumental solidity of the mature eighth-century T ang style, like that of the Metro- 
politan Sakyamuni, has been sacrificed through a conscious striving for elegance and rich 
detail. 

Several of the Tang imperial mausoleums were enriched by large sculptured figures 
of horses, lions, and also of court officials. The earliest are the six bas-reliefi, over five feet 
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high, depicting favoured battle chargers of Li Shih-min, founder of the T'ang Dynasty, 
who is Imown to posterity as T*ai-tsung. The tomb was commissioned by the emperor 
in 637, and these rehefs were presumably installed in a fore-temple or gate-house. Two 
of them are now in the University Museum, Philadelphia. There is a tradition that the 
designs were made by the great artist of the period, Yen Li-p^. The designs are so excellent 
in their unadorned and direct conceptions and so justly spaced in the rectangles they occupy 
that it seems probable that the cartoons were the work of such a leading court artist As 
sculpture, however, they follow the old tradition, familiar from numerous steles of the 
sixth century, of translating linear drawings into bas-relief.^ 

Sculpture in the round is found at the tomb of the emperor Kao-tsung (d. 683), where 
horses, lions, and a number of officials line the long spirit road before the tomb near 
Hsicn-yang in Shensi. Most of the pieces are die heavy, ponderous works of stone-masons, 
completely lacking in all the life and heroic grandeur of the lions and chimeras of the Liang 
and Southern Ch‘i tombs near Nanking. However, the best of the figures, a large winged 
horse, of which we reproduce only a detail (Plate 61 a), is more interesting in that it com- 
bines plastic solidity and characteristic Tang realism with the old love of linear design. 
A series of arbitrary parallel grooves along the nose, that lend bony structure to the skull, 
and the strong emphasis on the flat cheek plane, hark back to old Han and pre-Han for- 
mulas, while the soft character of the mui^e and lips and the waving locks of the mane 
are skilfully combined notes of realism. In the swirling, foliate pmions the sculptor has 
given full pby to his genius for linear pattern. The direct, fresh cutting is done in such a 
manner that, as in the Bodhisattva of Lung-m£n (Plate 56A) the bevelled surfaces aeate 
a linear design in high-light and shadow. 

It is in animal sculpture on a relatively small scale that the devotion to realism, currait 
in all the arts of the eighth century, is most evident. There are a series of lions in marble 
and serpentine, in whi^ the sculptors have combined, with great felicity, their knowledge 
of the structure and natural articulation of the beasts with elements of formal design at 
once abstract and descriptive. Such an equilibrium between represenution and design, a 
combination of knowledge and expression held in a subtle balance, marks the culmination 
of the mature Tang style. 

A lion sculptured in the white marble of the Pao-ting-Ting-chou area of Hopei, illus- 
trated in plate 61 B, is slightly less than a foot high but, as in the gilt-bronze Sakyamuni of 
the Metropolitan Museum, the jusmess of the proportions makes it transcend the limita- 
tions of scale. An exact dating is difiicult, but the lion was probably made between 700 
and 750. The lean, muscular body, glaring eyes, and roaring mouth, no less than the 
powerful, sharp-clawed paws, all vividly portray a beat of fierce viulity. The sculptor 
has employed enough of realism, derived certainly from a close observation of the material 
world, to create a strong conviction of energy and complete articubtion. At the same time 
he has imposed on the whole a brilUant, formal pattern. This interpby between realism 
and design is accomplished as much by the cutting of the stone as by the conventionaliza- 
tion of some forms and the soft, natural modelling of othen. In the head, with its sharply 
bevelled surfaces, the shoulder with its almost quilted muscles, the straight, dean line of 
the tendons of the forebg, and the stylized curb of the mane, the cutting is all sharp and 
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dedsive* fredy exhibiting the chisel marks. In contrast, the bulging body, with its slight 
indication of the rib-casing, the bone structure of the rear quarters, the folds of skin over 
the flanks, are all more sofUy modelled, and the cutting has been smoothed with abrasives. 
Moreover, this lion, like others of the same general type, is truly conceived in the round, 
to be effective from any point of view. 

The degree of success or failure obtained by the T* ang sculptors in their striving for 
plastic volume seems direaly related to their skill and degree of contact with contempo- 
rary styles. This mduis that the sculpture most expressive of T*ang ideals would have 
been produced in those very areas where loss and destruction have hcen. most extensive - 
the large metropolitan centres, Ch*ang-an, Lo-yang, and the Yellow River valley. In 
contrast, provincial and conservative work with strong tendencies to revert to traditional 
linear styles had better chances of survival. For these reasons, it is to-day difficult to arrive 
at a proper evaluation of T*ang sculpture from the mature period, the second half of the 
seventh and first half of the eighth centuries. Some suggestions may be gleaned from sur- 
viving material of the kind described above and from Japanese sculpture of the Tempy5 
period. 
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Yen U-fin 

With the return of an empire comparable in strength and prestige to the Han Dynasty, 
court painting in the direct tradition of early times reached new heights of accomplish- 
ment. Portraits of celebrated scholan, wordiy officials, and rulers of the past had been 
subjects dear to the artists of Han, as were illustrations of filial piety and tribute bearers 
from foreign lands. These subjects had not been neglected during the intervening cen- 
turies, but it was in the T‘ang Dynasty that figure painting came into its full power. During 
the seventh and eighth centuries, a long procession of great artists built a tradition of figure 
painting, both religious and secular, so brilliant that it dominated that special sphere of art 
throughout the rest of Chinese history. 

Dragons, gnomes, witches, and the whole rich world of the supernatural faded gently 
out in the full sunlight of T*ang rationalism, forthright worldliness, and assurance. The 
ponderous majesty of an emperor, the frail emaciation of an ascetic, the poise and well- 
groomed refinement of a court beauty, no less than the spirit of a high-bred horse, were 
challenging subjects which the Tang artist attacked with confidence. Their art is lucid, 
balanced, and at once elegant and solid. 

With the T*ang Dynasty we are still in a period from which little has been preserved, 
particularly from the extensive production of the most celebrated court artists. There are, 
however, a few works that are possibly original, fragments and suggestions from pro- 
vincial sources, and copies made in the tenth and eleventh centuries, when original works 
were probably still extant. From such material some glimmer, at least, of the magnitude 
of Tang painting can be obtained. 

Yen Li-p6n, the most celebrated artist at the court of Tang Tai-tsung (r. 627-49) and 
his successor Kao-tsung (r. 650-83), is reputed to be the painter of a famous scroll entitled 

* Portraits of the Emperors*, now in the Boston Museum (Plates 62 and 63 a). The picture, 
done in colours on silk, shows thirteen emperors from the Han Dynasty down to the last 
of the Sui Dynasty rulers. The thirteen figures, several with attendants, are presented on 
a continuous scroll without any relationship to one another and with no background. The 
first six emperon are a replacement, executed by a far less skilled hand than the rest and 
possibly added in the tenth or eleventh century, but the other seven are much older, and 
whether or not they are by Yen Li-p8n diere is nothing in the manner of painting or style 
that is inconsistent with die period, a.d. 627-49, when according to tradition the scroll 
was painted.' Isolated against the plain backgroimd, the figures possess a quality of bulk 
and weight quite different from the light, almost ethereal figures of the Ku K*ai-<hih 

* Admonitions’ or the Nelson Gallery sarcophagus. This sense of volume is to some extent 
obtained by the drawing of the garments, the folds of which so properly fit the body. A 
comparison between the two emperors reproduced here, Ch*to W8n-ti (Plate 6a) (r. 
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560-6) and Wu-ti of the Later Chou (r. 561—78) (Plate 63 a) will show the differences in 
characterization. Without reading quaUties of personality into these two faces, they may 
be more meaningful when one knows that Ch‘6n Wen-ti was absorbed in the mystic 
speculations of Taoism, while Chou Wu-d was concerned about the pracdcal administra- 
tion of government in the Confucian tradition and was an implacable foe of Buddhism. 
Throughout this scroll, the brush line is of even thickness and relatively broad, particularly 
in the outer contours. In certain areas, notably in the garments of the attendants to Wu-ti 
and on the skirt of’Wcn-ti, there is rather strong shading used in an arbitrary manner to 
emphasize the folds. There is also a shght amount of shading in the face of Wu-ti. As has 
already been said, such shading is a contribution to T‘ang figure painting, probably the 
chief one, of foreign artists from such Central Asian cities as Khotan. This technical device 
died out in the Later T*ang period, but survived in certain Buddhist paintings and as an 
archaism in Sung Dynasty paintings consciously following the full T‘ang style. Shading, 
when employed to suggest the plastic quality of form, is not congenial to basic aesthetic 
concepts of the Chinese. To the Chmese mind, perhaps, chiaroscuro, of the kind developed 
by late Classic and European painters, violated the proper nature of a flat surface, was an 
obstruction to the imagination because it defined the source and intensity of Ught, and so 
suggested a transient moment in time. Moreover, an extensive use of shading would tend 
to obscure the all-important clarity of the brush drawing. 

Yen Li-p^ is a good example of a T'ang court artist and his subjects show the kind of 
paintings favoured in high circles. His father. Yen Pi, and his elder brother. Yen Li-*t8, 
were both painters of note; the latter was also employed as an architect and designer of 
such court paraphernalia as carriages and flags. Bccaase of his ability as a painter. Yen 
Li-pai rose to high official rank, holding successively such offices as Senior Secretary of 
the Peerage Bureau, Grand Architect, President of the Board of Works, and finally, in 
668, became one of the two State Mimsters. One frequently reads in the fives of cele- 
brated painters that they held one or another high office. It is always a question whether 
these offices actually involved arduous administrative duties or were merely sinecures for 
a favoured artist, while the real work was done by the army of secretaries and minor offi- 
cials who were the draft horses of the vast Chinese bureaucracy. In any event. Yen Li-pen 
was called upon by the emperor to paint portraits of the eighteen distinguished scholars, 
and of the twenty-four famous men for the Imperial gallery. He painted the curious 
foreigners who thronged to the court, a lion sent from Sogdiana, and - so a disputed legend 
goes - a curious bird that struck the emperor’s fancy. Like many other leading pamters of 
the T*ang Dynasty, Yen also painted Buddhist subjects. His painting of the ’Visit of 
Maftjuiri to Vimalakirti’ was especially famous. 

Buddhist Painting 

Not one of the countless Buddhist paintings executed by leading masters of the T* ang 
period have, in this writers knowledge, survived. The many chapels, however, at the 
Caves of the Thousand Buddhas near Tun-huang, decorated during the Tang Dynasty 
by extremely able professional temple painters, and the paintings on silk and paper 
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recovered by Sir Aurel Stein froma walled-upstoragecaveatthatsite»presenta vastamonnt 
of material for the study of Buddhist painting from the seventh, eighth, and subsequent 
centuries. By the mid seventh century the artists had begun to break away from the old 
manner of dividing the walls into registen and areas of relatively limited size and were 
essaying compositions on a grander scale, better suited to a broad expanse of wall. By the 
eighth century compositions had been evolved that were filled with figures, architecture, 
and landscape, suitable to an expanded scale. There are several such that depict the visit 
of the Bodhisattva Manjusri to Vimalakirti.^ The old Vimalakirti was ill, and Maiijusri 
alone of the Bodhisattvas was willing to visit him at Buddha’s request, since all the others 
were fearful of the profound religious questions which the old king might ask. A host of 
heavenly beings attended Mafijusri that they might hear the discourse.^ The most com- 
plete picture of this theme in die published reproductions is that of cave I, decorated in 
the eighth century.^ The scene is like a pageant on a grandiose scale (Plate 64A). The setting 
is within a walled city of which the triple gate occupies the centre of the composition. On 
the left, surrounded by Guardian Kings, haloed warriors, and demons, Vimalakirti is 
seated on a high dais under a canopy. Opposite him Maiijusri is enthroned surrounded 
by his heavenly host. By means of the ground plane being strongly tilted from the back, 
a wide view of landscape with hills and streams is visible beyond the city wall. In the centre 
at the top of the picture, $akyamuni Buddha, with Bodhisattvas, monks, and guardians, 
occupies an island. There is no single vanishing point, but a central axis of multiple vanish- 
ing points that runs through the centre of the gateway and extends beyond the upper 
edge of the picture in the case of the farther comcr-towen to right and left. Although the 
thrones, altars, and architecture are drawn on diagonals converging on the vertical axis 
and the spectator is looking down upon the roofr of the comer-towers, each group of 
figures is drawn as though seen straight on. In the over-all design the multitude of figures 
does not overcrowd the composition because of the careful grouping in two semicircles 
or converging crescents. Also the architectural setting, extending in converging diagonals 
back into the picture from the comer-towers at the extreme right and left of the fore- 
ground, serves to knit together the numerous groups of penonages and gods. 

The figures are admirably drawn, and the entire painting is purely Chinese. The Tun- 
huang compositions of Maiijusri and Vimalakirti arc strikingly similar in general scheme, 
suggesting that they all may be based upon one early and famous venion. In the immedi- 
ate foreground, to right and left are groups of individuals surrounding a person of im- 
portance, possibly the leaden of the Men of Substance who were attracted to the scene 
by the smell of the wonderful rice brought to Vimalakirti by a Dhyaiii Bodhisattva. The 
figures on the side of Maiijusri in ail the Tun-huang compositions are obviously Chinese; 
the principal figure with his mortar-board hat and outspread arms supported by attend- 
ants is like some of the emperon in the Boston scroll attributed to Yen Li-p^. On the 
opposite side, associated with Vimalakirti, die figures are non-Chinese and wear Central 
^ian dress. The two groups are of special interest in that they show non-religious figures 
in what were probably contemporary costumes. 

The use of shading in Chinese figure paintings has already been mentioned in con- 
nexion with the Ku K‘ai-chih scroU of the 'Admonitions’ and also the 'Emperon’ scroll 
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in Boston. The manner must have enjoyed considerable popularity during the T‘ang 
Dynasty, if it did not form a distinct style or branch of figure painting, derived from styles 
of Central Asia and countries farther west. A non-Chinese dignitary with his attendants, 
some light-skinned, others quite dark, and a retinue in Central Asian garb, show the use 
of strong shading in a way less arbitrary than is generally the case (Plate 635). This group 
comes from the Vimalakirti side of another version of the famous discourse, painted very 
probably around the middle or latter part of the eighth century in cave 5 1 E. The main 
figure, barefooted like his immediate attendants, is a stout personage with very fair skin 
and a full red beard; his arms are supported by two attendants, while two others precede 
him carrying offerings. The semi-nude attendants, both light-skinned and dark, arc 
strongly shaded on the right side, and there is also marked shading on their scarves and 
the garments of the entourage. Such shading is not a device to indicate a source of light 
but is employed solely for the purpose of creating an illusion of solidity and form - a 
manner congenial to the new interest in volume that had been evident in the late sixth 
century and played an important part in the sculpture and painting of the first two cen- 
turies of the T*ang Dynasty. 

Such a way of painting was far more developed in Central Asia than in China, as is 
evident, for example, in the Chinese accounts about the paintings by two artists from 
Khotan who were active at the Chinese court - Wci-ch‘ih Po-chih-na and his son Wei- 
ch*ih I-s6ng. The latter had been sent to Ch'ang-an by the king of Khotan about a.d. 630. 
He executed a number of Buddhist frescoes and was greatly admired; his painting, how- 
ever, was considered to be of a style at variance with the Chinese tradition, and particular 
mention is made of his flowers in relief that seemed to stand out firom the wall. There were 
other painters, both Central Asian and native Chinese, who worked in a shaded style - a 
style that combined features of Indian painting and the modifications and additions contri- 
buted by the city-states of Central Asia. It is natural that examples should be found in the 
cosmopolitan art of the Tun-huang oasis, but in China proper the style must soon have 
been considerably altered to harmonize with Chinese tradition. 

Mention should be made here of the important group of Buddhist wall paintings in the 
kond 5 of HSryuji at Nara in Japan which, until severely damaged by fire in 1949, were 
the supreme examples of early Buddhist frescoes in eastern Asia. The wall paintings were 
executed in the early part of the eighth century, probably about A.D. 71 1. Whether they 
were done by a Chinese, Japanese, or Korean artist is immaterial, but it is certain they have 
close affinities with continental T*ang art and represent a strongly Chmesc version of an 
‘ international’ style, that combined elements derived from India, Iran, and Central Asia, 
Any of the sensuality that in the AJat3(a firescoes of Gupta India was in no way inconsistent 
with deep rehgious spirituality, in the HSryuji frescoes has been diluted and lightened, 
shorn of the flesh, as it were, by a Chinese intellectual distillation translated into difierent 
hut equally valid terms of line drawing. Especially in some of the lesser figures at H 5 ryuji 
there is extensive, wcQ-defined, though arbitrary shading, appearing in some as dark 
patches along the upper surface of the arms; but in the principal gods - Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas - the shading is used with moderation, often as though only to fortify an 
outline, so that the fluid drawing may be more apparent in its lucidity. The shading is 
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but an addition, a further pointing up of form already completely defined by the incom- 
parable line of Far Eastern drawing. Although, as has been mentioned, comparisons may 
be found between certain elements of the Horyiiji frescoes and Buddhist paintings of 
Central Asia and Tun-huang, none of these latter can in any way compare in total efiect 
with the ethereal spirituality of the H 5 ryuji cycle. It seems probable, then, that the H 5 ryuji 
paintings are the lone survivors of a tradition derived ultimately from the Indo-Iranian 
style of Central Asia, but one that evolved at the great metropolitan centres of Chinese 
culture during the seventh century.s 

Among the most popular themes at Tun-huang was the Western Paradise of Amitabha, 
for this Buddha and his promise of heavenly bliss to the devout continued in vogue at 
Tun-huang some time after his worship had declined in more important centres of Chinese 
Buddhism. The artists lavished on the Paradise of Amitabha all the exuberant detail of the 
most sumptuous earthly dwellings their imaginations could create. The splendid example 
in cave 139 A, painted in the second half of the eighth century, is characteristic (Plate 643). 
A lotus pond is in the foreground where the souls of the reborn appear rising from the 
hearts of the lotus flowers. Built over this pond arc three platforms connected by small 
bridges. On the central one a dancer performs to the music often musicians, five on either 
side; Buddhas accompanied by Bodhisattvas are enthroned to right and left. Behind, on 
a great platform, rise the halls, galleries, and storied towers that are the homes of the gods 
- wonderfully airy architecture that must certainly reflect the imposing temporal palaces 
of T*ang. Here Amitabha is seated on a multi-coloured lotus throne flanked by die great 
Bodhisattvas, Avalokitesvara and Mahasthamapmpta, and lesser gods; jewelled balda- 
chins hang above the three main deities and a flowering tree spreads behind the central 
Buddha. In bter versions, these paradise scenes are filled with myriads of heavenly beings 
rising tier upon tier, and the architecture becomes more and more complex, as though 
the ai Jts sought to raise their descriptions of bliss to a higher and higher power. Here, 
however, in spite of the wealth of detail, the vbion is revealed in basically simple terms. 
The figures are admirably grouped and by a subde relationship in scale, the main image, 
Amidibha Buddha, looms enormous and motionless, the benign Lord welcoming the 
devout to his Western Paradise. 

The static calm created by the absolute symmetry of the composition and the incom- 
parable Asiatic formula for the Buddhist gods, is broken only by the young girl on the 
central platform, who performs her Indian dance before the deities and the blessed. The 
picture is a religious icon and so is constructed from the point of view of the worshipper 
who would be below looking up. The strong diagonals of the platforms to right and left 
in the foreground converge on the breast of Amitabha. An imaginary horizon, as Bach- 
hofer has pointed out, runs through the eaves of the central hall. All diagonals below this 
horizon ascend and all above it descend, with the curious exception that the railing on the 
balconies of the two highest pavilions above the horizon also ascends. 

Ibe character of the drawing can be appreciated in a fiasco fragment firom this same 
cave, X39 A, now in the Fogg Museum, Harvard (Plate 65A). It is the mo^t direct kind of 
painting, done with freshness and facility. The serene Bodhisattva, warribr-guardians of 
the faith, and the holy monk are painted in a straightforward way remarkably free from 
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conscious elaboration or striving for an efiect. Jewellery and patterned areas are rendered 
large and the inevitable preoccupation with over-abundant and meticulous detail is sdll 
some centuries off. Strong lines of even thickness define the garments and figure of the 
Bodhisattva, but the lumpy skull and aged face of the monk on the left are painted with a 
heavier and more flexible line. The drawing of this handsome head is simplified and 
immediately telling. Altogether, in drawing and area patterns, the Fogg fragment is 
painted in a way perfectly suited to covering broad expanses of wall. The frescoes and 
paintings of Tun-huang are representative of a church art that drew its strength from an 
amassed tradition. An individual artist might add something from his own inspiration to 
the compositions, or to the figures of accepted types, or he might alter his design with a 
borrowed detail, but he worked always within the frame of established formulas that had 
been gradually evolved by generations of temple painters. 

Somewhat the same formula as that of the old monk*s head in the Fogg fresco appears 
in the head of a shouting monk, a fragment of a T‘ang painting recovered from Tur£m 
and now in the collection of the German State Museums at Berlin (Plate 65B). There is the 
same shape of the skull, the bulging check, the fold in front of the car, one line for the chin 
and one for the jaw. But the drawing is of a different kind. The Berlin fragment comes 
from the brush of a very able artist painting on silk on a relatively small sode. There are 
subtleties of line variation that would be lost in a wall painting but are expressive and suit- 
able on silk. The form of the shoulder and outstretched left arm are admirably established 
by therdescriptive silhouette characteristic of good T*ang drawing. Solid volume is created 
by the thickening of the line, where accent is needed as on the crown and the back of the 
head, at the comer of the jaw and on the heel of the palm of the upraised fist. 

The silk bannen and drawings on paper discovered by Sir Aurel Stein could not be 
taken for anything save the work of professional craftsmen, some possibly skilled above 
average. Yet the unquestionable authenticity of these paintings, die wide range of com- 
positions, of manners of representing the gods, the portraits of donors, the illustrative 
scenes with contemporary figures in landscape - in short, the whole varied and incredibly 
rich range of a sophisticated and complex religious art is so completely represented, that 
the quality of painting becomes of lesser importance. Eighteen of the works are dated; 
the earliest is a.d. 864 and the latest 983. A number of the paintings are certainly earlier, 
however, than the earliest dated example. 

Many of the paintings, because of the composition, colour, and character of die decora- 
tive modfs, suggest tlut a really great concept lay at the point of origin. However, in 
passing through the hands of copyist after copyist, the designs became less and less ex- 
pressive of the original creadve impulse, and tended to become increasingly schematic, 
formal, and abstract. Specifically, the Tun-huang banners seem to have lost the most in 
lucidity of drawing and the representadon of volume and space. But they function just 
as efieedvely as icons, because to the devout the only consideration of moment was what 
was represented and not how it was done. 

A Paradise of Amidbha, in good condidon and brilliant in colour, preserves a com- 
posidon that may have originated in the latter part of the seventh or the very early eighth 
century (Plate 66). The painting , vdiich is on silk, represents a rdadvelyh^ standard of 
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crafbixianship and is probably a work of the eighth century, though how early or late 
within that period, is difficult to say. Compared with a paradbe scene such as that in plate 
64B, the design is strikingly bold and simple. The large figure of Amitabha Buddha domi- 
nates the scene. The Bodhisattvas are of rather marked Indian type in features and lan- 
guorous pose, while the monks in the background are distinctly Chinese. The whole 
picture is remarkably flat; although the lotus throne of the Buddha is brought well into 
the foreground, the relationship of the figures in depth is not immediately clear, and we 
are only informed of their positions by one overlapping the other. A non-descripdve, 
schematic quality has crept into the drapery folds which are no longer as lucid and sug- 
gestive of form as we would expect them to be in the mature T*ang period. There is ex- 
tensive use of shading in the deities, and a rather uiiusual kind, that occurs on some of the 
other Tun-huang paintings, is the white high-lights, limited here to the faces of the monks. 
All this shading, however, adds little to a sense of volume. A quality of magnificence is 
contributed by the rich, complicated floral ornament concentrated on the throne and 
baldachin, while the heavenly natiure of the scene is further emphasized by the lithe young 
angels swooping down on clouds from the top of the picture. Despite the technical short- 
comings of this Paradise of AmidLbha, the concept is so valid and the formulas are so 
expressive of a religious ideal that only a careful examination reveals the extent to which 
it has become diluted. There must have been at some distance from this painting, not 
necessarily in time but in freshness and clarity of vision, a grand and monumental paradise 
scene. 

Those of the Tun-huang paintings that show a single Buddhist figure are frequently less 
formalized and more immediately appealing. Some are quite Indian in character, but 
others, like the Kuan-yin as the Guide of Souls (Plate 67) show a purely Chinese version 
of the Bodhisattva that was evolved in the T'ang Dynasty and became the standard for all 
subsequent Buddhist art. Kuan-yin, holding a lotus and a smoking incense burner, sweeps 
down on a purple-red doud fi:om the mansions of paradise in the upper left comer. The 
great Bodhisattva looms large over the world in contrast to the small and demure court 
lady who stands with head bowed. There is a distinct feminine cast to the Kuan-yin figure, 
but the small moustache and imperial indicate the dual nature of the Bodhisattva. Indian 
semi-nudity has been clothed, in conformity with Chinese taste, by a multitude of shawls, 
scarves, sashes, and an ample skirt caught up below the knees by ropes of jewels. The 
stately proportions and all the elements of dress, even to the lotus-decorated crown and 
the sash-ends falling between the feet, are continued well into the thirteenth century, at 
least in north China, as the vast wall paintings and numerous wood figures fi'om Shansi 
testify. The painting was most probably executed in the tenth century.^ 

Buddhism as a great church religion had reached its culmination in China during the 
seventh and eighth centuries. A large part of the national creative energy, as well as 
finances, must have been devoted to the glorification of the faith through the building of 
temples and monasteries elaborately furnished with images, painting, and frescoes. Al- 
most without exception the leading artists of the seventh and eighth centuries painted 
religious themes, even though they may have been known for secular subjects as well 
Some, like Wu Tao-czu, were almost exclusively painten of Buddhist and, to a lesser 
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extents Taoist subjects. Much of the wealth ofT'ang painting was on the walk of Buddhist 
establishments. An important temple, such as Tz'c-^-ssu in Ch*ang-an, for example, had 
wall paintings by such famous artists as Wci-ch‘ih I-seng, the painter from Khotan, by 
Yen Li-p^, Wu Tao-tzu, and numerous other accomplished but lesser-known painters. 
AQ these are lost to-day. The majority must have bem destroyed or fallen into decay 
during or shortly after a great persecution of the Buddhist church that ocairred in 845. 
Buddhist art never really recovered from this persecution, not because of the physical 
devastation but kmusc of changes within the church itself. 

Buddhist and Taoist scroll paintings from the early periods were still much admired by 
painten, critics, and collectors in the Northern Sung I^nasty. The early twelfth-century 
catalogue of the Imperial Collection, Hsiian ho hua lists Buddhist and Taoist paintings 
together. Of such pictures, both hanging scrolk and handscrolk, the collection contain^ 
a total of one thousand two hundred and seven; there were one hundred and one from the 
centuries preceding the T*ang Dynasty, beginning with nine by Ku K‘ai-chih of Chin; 
three hundred and forty-four Tang paintings, and three hundred and forty-nine from 
the Sung Dynasty up to the early twelfth century. Although a number of the early, pre- 
Sung attributions may have been over-opdmistic, still the collection was one of impressive 
size. Whether or not any of these paintings have survived into our own time, it is impos- 
sible to say. The Imperial Collection of the Ch*ing Dynasty contained, in the eighteenth 
century, a large number of Buddhist and Taoist paintings, but few of these have been 
exhibited or published, and of those that have, not many are particularly impressive. The 
paintings recovered from the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas and the frescoes that sdll 
cover the walk, and those of similar lesser sites, such as the exceUent frescoes at Wan-fo- 
hsia,7 assume an added importance because of the light they throw on the lost Buddhist 
art of China proper. 

It was not, however, the competent painter following with professional skill the tradi- 
tions of his craft and an establidied iconography who moulded the course of Chinese 
painting. It was, rather, as in all countries and all times, the particularly gifted individual 
who by his creative genius inaugurated new forms significant of the intellectual and 
spiritual character of his epoch. And so, although the actual surviving material is lament- 
ably meagre, it is best to return to a consideration of the men whose names are among 
the most famous in the history of T ang painting. 

The Court Painters 

Among the court painters the one whose huiie overshadows all others, and has grown 
through the writings of Chinese art historians until it holds first place, is Wu Tao-yfian, 
better known as Wu Tao-ttu. Bom about 700, his period of greatest activity appears to 
have begun about 7x5 and lasted past the middle of the century. A great natui^ genius 
and a man of limitless energy, Wu Tao-tzu poured out his ndent in decorating with 
frescoes the walls of the great temples of Ch*ang-an and Lo-yang. The Tang Dynasty, 
indeed, witnessed the culmination of this particular form of painting, so admirably 
suited to the nature of Chinese architecture with its broad expanses of unbroken wall. A 
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ninth-century writer, ChuChing-hsuan, relates thatin die pagoda of the wonderful temple 
of Tz*u-en-ssu there were the two BodhisattvasMaftjuiri and Samantabhadn; in the same 
temple was the * Subjugation of Mara* with coiling dragons; and another temple had a 
wall with scenes of Hell which, according to a later writer of the ninth century, were 
'painted in oudine, with a furious energy of brush. So sombre and strange were the 
monstrous forms that those who caught sight of them unwittingly felt their hair stand 
on end.** 

The latter two wall paintings, * Subjugation of Mara', in which the Buddha overcomes 
the temptations and physical attacks of the Evil One, and the Hell cycle, were both themes 
allowing full scope to a rich imagination and calling for violent acdon and swirling move- 
ment. And these qualities seem to be among the leading contributions of Wu Tao-tzu. 
Unfortunately not a single work of this most celebrated of China’s painters is known to 
have survived into modem times. Following the Buddhist persecutions of 845 that encom- 
passed the destruction of 4600 temples and some 40,000 shrines^ the paintings of Wu Tao- 
tzu became extremely rare. In the late eleventh century Su Tung-p'o, poet and painter, 
wrote that no more than one or two remained; and as for the scroll paintings. Mi Fei, a 
painter, calligrapher, and critic of the eleventh century, recognized no more than four as 
genuine, and this in spite of the ninety-three paintings attributed to the master in the 
catalogue of the early twelfth-century Imperial Sung Collection. 

One could speculate at length on the individual style of Wu Tao-tzu and his contribu- 
tion to the body of art tradition. There are some engraved stones from which rubbings 
are made and a number of later copies said to be after compositions by Wu. All of these 
may reflect something of his manner, but few if any bring the man to life as the towering 
genius he must have been. Over and above the great creative imagination of Wu Tao-tzu 
and his technical skill that amazed all his contemporaries, he seems to have brought to the 
brushwork a new kind of energy, a looser, freer, and more personal style than had existed 
previously - or, it is probably more accurate to say, than had previously been used by a 
leading artist of such creative powers. There is a rough and cursory sketch of a Bodhisattva 
painted in ink on coarse cloth preserved in the mid eighth-century collection of the 
Shosoin at Nara in Japan (Plate 68a). The brushwork is free and bold, the scarves billow 
out with folds and twists that contribute materially to the sense of volume. The figure, 
too, is rendered solid and plastic by means of the drawing alone, but at the same time the 
brush-strokes arc reduced to the essential minimum. The varying thickness of the lines, 
like those defining the jaw and neck, may to some extent result from the hasty nature of 
the drawing, but they add so important a part to the sense of form that it is tempting to 
think themintentional.The entire drawing is basically different from the precise, restrained, 
and rather formal manner of the Tun-huang banners. This Shdsdin painting is offered 
here with all humility as possibly suggesting something of the vigour, spontaneity, and 
plastic solidity that was the contribution of Wu Tao-tzu. 

One at least of the stone engravings traditionally after a design by the great Tang master 
strongly suggests the same style (Plate 68b). The stone, which is in a temple at Ch*u-yang 
Hsien, Hopei, shows a demon armed with a halberd, gesticulating wildly and screaming 
in his ferocity. Details, such as the confused arm and leg muscles, suggest a later manner, 
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but the general scheme of waving hair, flowing scarves that double and turn, and the 
rather thick, flowing line are strikingly similar to the eighth-century Bodhisattva of the 
Shdsoin. Above all, behind the hard medium of engraved stone and a design at second or 
third hand, there is sdll some glimmer of a genius that contrasted the strong diagonal of 
the axe-shaft and outstretched leg on the right with the turbulent movement on the left; 
there is a demoniac frenzy that may reflect something of master Wu’s boundless creative 
energy and the kind of realism that terrified the beholder. 

With other less individual court painters we arc more fortunate, because some old paint- 
ings and convincing later versions have preserved a senes of compositions showing stately 
court beauties, tribute bearers, portraits of officials and monks. Of a small group unques- 
tionably from the eighth century, we reproduce two palace beauties, one recovered from 
the region of Turfan in Central Asia (Plate 695), »» the other from the mid eighth-century 
Japanese storehouse of Shdsdin (Plate 69A). Both show beauties of that pordy kind which 
must have enjoyed the highest popularity at the court of Ming Huang. It has been sug- 
gested that the fashion originally may have been necessitated by the corpulence of the 
emperor Ming Huang’s celebrated mistress, Yang Kuei-fei, who dominated Ch'ang-an 
society for a decade from a.d. 745 to 756. These ladies are plump and full-faced, while 
fashion dictated such devices as high-waisted skirts and hair arranged in a heavy bun to 
emphasize the appearance of bulk. Dr Montell has translated the inscription that accom- 
panies the fngment from Turfan: ’The ninth lady said; The son of the fourth elder sister 
began to learn drawing. Whenever the fourth elder sister thinks of her son, she looks (may 
look) at this.’" The vivid little sketch, with so much presence, then, is by a youth begin- 
ning to learn the art. His brush line is very fine and even throughout, there are no hooks 
or doubling back, lightening and thickening of the strokes, but the drawing is free, un- 
adorned, simple and descriptive. It is interesting to note the manner by which the form 
of the right sleeve is indicated with a quickly drawn, sensitive outline. Such a simple line 
that perfectly describes a shape seems to be a characteristic of good T’ang painting. It 
occurs also on the sleeves of the ShdsQin lady (Plate 69A). This figure, of which we repro- 
duce a detail, is one of six painted on screen panels; originally bird feathers were pasted 
over parts of the design, but most of these have fallen off. The faces, hands, and lining of 
the sleeves are coloured. It is probable the designs were made in China or by Chinese 
artists working in Japan shortly before 752." 

The line is bolder and more firm than in the Stockholm fragment, but there is the same 
simple, solid form, the stately bulk of the lady stressed by her futile, plump hands. The 
naturalism of treatment in the gnarled tree-trunk and the eroded garden rock, both ex- 
ecuted in loose, rapid brushstrokes, some long, some short, some thick, or thin and with 
ink wash to emplmize the forms, show that At line of varying thickness was employed 
in the mid eighth century, while the even line, like wire, was conventionally used for 
figures.*} 

The refinement and luxury of the palace circles during the first half of the eighth cen- 
tury, or prior to the disastrous revolt of An Lushan, was of a kind that seldom has occurred 
in history and probably was only approached in China during the Han Dynasty and again 
at the Sung court during the early twelfth century. It is no matter for wonder that scenes 
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of court life, the hunt, polo games, tribute bearers, and foreigners in strange clothing were 
subjects well suited tq die age. Above all, palace ladies engaged in their mild duties, at their 
elegant pleasures or more boisterous sports were themes calculated to please the brilliant, 
hedonistic court of Ming Huang. Among the existing old paintings of court ladies, or 
later versions of such T*ang designs, the most frequent attributions are to Chang Hsiian, 
who was active around 713 to 742, and Chou Fang, who painted about 780 to 810. The 
picture in the Freer Gallery of ladies playing at a kind of backgammon, called 'double- 
sixes', is traditionally attributed to Chou Fang (Plate 72A). In all such early compositions 
with a plain background or setting, a good sense of space is obtained by one or two pieces 
of furniture and above all by the skilful relationship of the figures from front to back. In 
this case the diagonal of the game table is complemented by the angle of the two girls 
moving in from the left, and these groups, together with the two standing Egures in the 
background, form an arc bending back away from the spectator. The soft colouring in 
shades of green and rose red, and the pattern of blacks and whites produce an effect that 
is elegant, restrained, and decorative. No less striking are the varied types from the stout 
matron with tiny hands to her lean adversary and the young girls carrying a heavy jar. 
The brush line is thin and flowing with few abrupt angles, in many ways like that of the 
Stockholm fragment (Plate 69B). 

'Tuning the Lute and Drinking Tea', a scroll also attnbuted to Chou Fang and now 
in the Nelson Gallery, is a painting from the tenth or eleventh century of a composition 
that exists in several versions, There is the same masterful disposition of figures to create 
depth as in the Freer scroll, and the drawing in the figures is a good example of volume 
and attitude obtained by a simple silhouette drawn with a knowledge based on observa- 
tion. Two trees and a flat rock create a quiet corner in a palace garden. Both the Freer and 
the Nekon Gallery scrolk have a quality of dignity, restraint - a mood of timeless security 
that is strangely compelling to one of modern times. The players at 'double sixes’ arc as 
intent on their game as they were a thousand yean ago. Broadness of concept, noble 
grandeur, and the ability to capture a mood of human relationships must have been among 
the qualities that made T'ang figure painting great. 

The famous scroll of the 'Silk Beaten’ in the Boston Museum is a copy, or version, 
rather, by the Sung Dynasty Emperor Hui-tsung (r. a.d. i 101-25) of a painting by the 
distinguished T'ang artist, Chang Hsiian. The piaure is so well known that we reproduce 
only a detail (Plate 72B). One lady roUs up her sleeve preparatory to pounding the silk 
strands, one seated figure draws out the thread, the other is engaged in sewing, and a little 
girl, charged with keeping the charcoal brazier for heating the irons, fans the embers, and 
shields her fiu:c with her sleeve. The picture is in brilliant colour, painted with exquisite 
delicacy. There is the same skilful disposition of the figures as in the scrolk discussed 
above; the same telling use of empty space and much of monumental grandeur. There are 
differences, however, that may be unconscious variations by the hand of the twelfth- 
century Imperial painter. The silhouettes are more complex and broken in outline than 
in the other works, while the brush-strokes are not the 'iron-wire* of ev^ width but 
thicken and thin slightly and in places almost disappear. There are strokes ending in hooks 
or done with a refined flourkh. It is a convincing T'ang design executed with all the 
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sophistication and precise elegance of the early twelfth century. The result is perhaps less 
powerful, less monumental than the eighth-century prototype would have been, but the 
Sung emperor, nevertheless, has left us one of the most beautiful surviving figure paint- 
ings by a Chinese artist. 

In the eighth century the T‘ang capital of Ch*ang-an was the greatest city of the world. 
Tributary nations from all Asia and the Middle East sent missions with presents and curi- 
osities, among them many animals strange to China. Yen Li-pen painted several scroUs 
of tribute bearers, one of which showed Westerners bringing a lion. The twelfth-century 
Imperial Collection contained * Barbarian Tribute Bearers’ by Chou Fang in six scroUs. 
In former years the Southern Section of the Palace Museum, Peking, displayed a fragment 
of an old scroll attributed to Chou Fang (Plate 70a). It shows a west Asiatic or Indian 
with curling hair and beard and light eyes pulling on the strained leash of an ibex. The 
animal, of the small Himalayan type, is so convincingly drawn that it must have been 
done from life. The firm, strong outline of the tribute bearer, especially in the shoulden, 
arms, and torso, has the same quality of defining form and volume that we have noted 
already in such works as the lady of the Shdsdin screen. The excellent drawing of the hands 
reminds us of the undoubtedly T ang fragment of a shouting monk from the Berlin 
Museum (Plate 65B). There is a sureness in the execution, an energy and realism in the 
design of a kind wc might expect in T'ang painting - judging from the writings of con- 
temporary or slightly bter critics. If the picture is a copy from the Sung Dynasty, then 
the artist has been able to recapture the essential spirit of a former age. 

The most prized animals to reach the Chinese court from the West were the wonderful 
horses from such centres of breeding as Ferghana and Khotan. The love of horseflesh must 
have been a ruling passion with the hard-riding nobles of the Imperial and princely courts. 
It is said that in the time of Ming Huang (r. a.d. 71 3-56) there were over 40,000 horses 
in the Imperial suble. To quote the early ninth-century writer, Chu Ching-hsuan: * When 
the K’ai-yiian period (713-42) brought peace to the world, blooded horses would be sent 
hither in relays from foreign lands, crossing wide stretches of desert that wore their hoofi 
thin. Ming Huang used to selca the best of them and treat them like his Chinese coursers. 
Of all of them he had paintings made. Thencefortli the Imperial stable possessed mounts of 
the ‘‘Flying Yellow”, “Night-lighming”, “Drifting Cloud”, or “Five Blossom” types. 
They had unusual coats and their whole appearance was remarkable. Their sinews and 
bones were rounded and their hoofi were Aick. ... Fint they were depicted by Ch*fn 
Hung, and then the work was continued by Han Kan.'*’ 

Han Kan was the most famous horse painter of the T*ang Dynasty. An often-quoted 
story is that the emperor, after ordering Han Kan to study horse painting with Ch*£ii 
Hung, was surprised to note that his paintings differed from those of Ch*cn and questioned 
him about it Han Kan replied that he already had his models in the horses of the Imperial 
stable. The virtue of a go^ painting of horses lay not only in faithfully depicting the flesh 
and sinews and bone««tructure, but also in capturing the essential spirit of the animaL 
Something of these qualities stiU remains in an old painting now in the collection of Sir 
Perdval and Lady David (Plate 71). This scroll is celebrated in both China and Japan and 
may be a painting of the Tang Dynasty. Through its various vicissitudes, the hone hat 
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almost lost bis tail, and the 'thick hoo&* as well as the lower parts of the legs appear to 
have been somewhat restored. 

Nevertheless, in what remains we see a broadness of concept and noble breadth of treat- 
ment quite different from bter paintings of horses. The head on its thick, strong neck is 
especially spirited, painted with sensitivity and knowledge; it is also the best preserved 
part of the picture. 

Portrait painting must have held a prominent place in eighth-century court circles; for 
we read of noble portraits not only of the emperor himself in occupations such as the hunt, 
but of state ministers, distinguished scholars, Taoist priests, and high Buddhist prelates. 
The most important surviving portraits are unfortunately in so worn a state that little can 
be made of them, but we reproduce one of a set of five, because it is among the oldest 
Chinese paintings and because some light, some faint aroma of the great eighth century, 
still emanates from the worn and darkened silk. Among the paintings which a great 
Japanese priest. Kobo Daishi, brought back with him in 804 after a trip to China, were 
the portraits of five patriarchs of the Chen-yen Sect (True Word - a Tantric sea) painted 
by Li Chen, a late eighth-century artist, contemporary with Chou Fang. The portrait of 
the fifth patriarch, Amoghavajra, active a.d. 746-74, is the best preserved (Plate 70B). It 
shows the great Indian teacher seated on a simple dais isolated against a plain background, 
his hands dasped in a mystic gesture. The brushwork is the firm, even line we have seen 
in other figure paintings, the form beautifully defined by the outline. Very slight shading 
in the face and garment folds add to the impression of solidity. 

Landscape Painting 

In a broad view of Chinese painting, the T'ang Dynasty emerges as a period when the 
great artists were for the most part devoted to figure subjects, both religious and secular. 
But landscape painting, destined to become China's greatest contribution to the art of the 
world, was emerging from the archaic and mannered style current in the Six Dynasties. 
By becoming the concern of men gifted with genius, the manner of painting a landscape 
began to evolve along lines which would make it a proper vehide for conveying profound 
emotions on a level with poetry and calligraphy. There are, in the records of T'ang paint- 
ers, the names of many men who were proficient in landscape painting. We are told 
that even Wu Tao-tzu, the greatest of all figure painters, evolved a landscape style quite 
his own, but we know nothing of what it might have been. From this distance and our 
present state of knowledge, it appean that there were at least two rather different styles 
each associated with the names of leading artists - the one exemplified by Li Ssu-hsiin and 
his son Li Chao-uo, the other by the poa-painter WangW ei. Chinese writen on aesthetics 
and art history of later centuries, and especially the seventeendi-century critic Tung Ch'i- 
ch'ang, have built theories about the T'ang schools oflandscape painting which are, prob- 
ably, far too dogmatic. It is also improbable that either Li, fiither and son, or Wang Wei 
originated any styles. They were, rather, the most gifted men to work in styles already 
established or well advanced. That a man like Wang Wei, of so great a getiids m we know 
him to be from his poetry, made landscape painting a more fluid vehicle for expression. 
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seems very probable. But it is improbable that he created a style which was a complete 
and sweeping innovation. 

Li Ssu-hstbi, known as General Li from a post he held in a guards regiment, was a rela- 
tive of the Imperial dan and a great aristocrat. He was bom about the middle of the seventh 
century, and after certain political vicissitudes not rare in the lives of Chinese of high posi- 
tion or birth, he came into court favour about 705 and lived into the brilliant era of Ming 
Huang (r. 7 i 3 " 5 < 5 )t dying between 715 and 719. His son Li Chao-tao, who held the same 
military rank, followed his father in painting, and they are known as ‘Big Li* and ‘Little 
Li’ or as ‘General Li* and ‘The Little General*. No paintings by either are known to exist 
to-day. From all that has been written about the style of the two Li’s, however, it appears 
that they brought to perfection a highly detailed style, full of minutely and accurately 
drawn figures, flora, and fauna. These elegant and sensitive landscapes were exquisitely 
rendered in brilliant colour with blue and green dominating, at times the rock forms out- 
lined in gold and the clouds in luminous white. This speculation - doubtless too optimistic 
>- of what the Li style in landscape may have looked like, is based to some extent on a 
beautiful landscape in the Palace Museum (Plate 74),*^ which is executed by a skilled hand 
in full colour on paper. It could be a work of the eighth century. No monochrome repro- 
duction can give a proper impression of the picture because the colour is at once re^ed 
and brilliant, with blue, green, and a good deal of red in the mountains, producing an 
over-all, glowing pattern that is almost Persian. A caravan of ladies and gentlemen of 
quality, like a Chinese version of the Canterbury Pilgrims, enters the scene on the right 
in double file. Mules and a camel are being unburdened in the centre of the picture, where 
one of the grateful animals rolls to scratch his back. To the left a small cavalcade is dis- 
appearing into the hills. Although the mountains are drawn with much deuiil of crevasses, 
broken forms, and overhanging cliffs, there is no solidity, no real sense of the mass and the 
weight of piled-up rocks. In spite of the wide variety of trees, there is no impression of 
growing verdure. The picture is a further refinement of the kind of landscape already 
fairly well developed in the sixth century. There are the same tall trees and the same 
gnarled trees brought well into the foreground as on the stone sarcophagus in the Nekon 
Gallery (Plate 52, a and b); and the space in the centre, where the mules disport them- 
selves, is but an improved ‘space cell*. The distance between the curuiii of mountains 
in the middle distance and the low hills with spits of land extending into a vast lake in the 
far distance is conveniently veiled by clouds. 

The style which this picture represents has persisted into modem times. Under the brush 
of a gifted artist it can produce paintings possessing a particular kind of beauty that is lucid 
and a delight to the eye. It is a style perfectly suited to scenes of pure fiintasy - die realm 
of the Taoist Immortals, the (abled Palaces of Han, or the eternal land of the Peach 
Blossoms. The style was used with success by Chao Po-chii of the Sung Dynasty; its last 
great champion was Ch‘iu Ying of the Ming. But it is a style easily aped in its superficial 
aspects by Allied craftsmen, and this industrious class has through the centuries produced 
countlesscbarmingandutterly vacuous scrolls in the ‘blue and green* manner. Itlingered, 
too, in the blue, green, and gold landscape settings of certain Tibetan Buddhist banners. 

Wang Wei is traditionally the father of monochrome landscape painting in ink. He 
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represents, moreover, the Chinese ideal of a scholarly gentleman whose natural talents are 
brought to maturity through adtivation. Concerning Wang Wei as a poet, Arthur Waley 
has written: ‘His poems reflect the perfect balance of his nature. Exquisite in their tech- 
nique, they are more reflective, more penonal, and consequently less completely lyrical 
than those of Li Po. At the same time, he wholly lacked the political ardour of Tu Fu. 
His two great contemporaries were impulsive, stupendous, inexplicable; in a word Gothic. 
Wei is the most classical of Chinese poets, a master of just such fresh and delicately ordered 
art as one fmds in the introduction to Plato's dialogues.' >7 Such an evaluation helps us to 
an understanding of the kind of man Wang Wei was and the reasons for the great admira- 
tion the Chinese have lavished upon him. We know that while Wang Wei frequented 
the highest circles of Ch'ang-an court life, he dearly loved his country place, called Wang 
Ch'iian, not far from the capital. He was interested in Buddhism and his religious native 
deepened after the death of his wife. 

This is not the place to review the many speculations on the style of Wang Wei that 
have been advanced by Chinese, Japanese, and Western scholars.** In any event, like Wu 
Tao-tzu, the greatness of his work lay in the individual genius of the man, and that has 
been lost, at least as far as his paintings are concerned. It is of interest to know, nevertheless, 
that he was the first great artist to work in a style that varied materially from the traditional 
landscape as exemplified by Li Ssu-hsiin and Li Chao-tao. As already mentioned, Wang 
Wei is credited with the development of monochrome landscape done in the ‘broken 
ink* or p'o-mo style. In the technique of Chinese painting, after the outlines of mounuins, 
hills, and individual rocks are drawn and the main inner markings representing clefrs and 
fissures are added, the form, the geological structure of the rocks, and effects of erosion 
are indicated by washes of ink or multiple brush-strokes, short or long, soft or abrupt, or 
indeed of a great variety which will be discussed in more detail later. Exactly what ' broken 
ink * meant in the eighth century is very diflicult to tell, but what little evidence is available 
tends to show that it may have been rather broad brush-strokes handled in a free manner 
to lend a sense of form tlvough modelling - a modelling that had little or nothing to do 
with a source of light and cast shadows. The Chinese word for this brushwork within the 
oudine or contour of a form is tfun, and ts‘un is frequently translated as ‘wrinkles ’, mean- 
ing the wrinkles on the (ace of a mountain, hill, or rock.*^ 

The paintings in a number of the caves at Tun-huang have landscape backgrounds or 
landscape deuils.^o A detail from cave 70 (Plate 73) shows a rugged landscape, rather 
primitive in the arrangement of small ‘pockets' for action, but quite free and bold in 
execution. This cave was probably decorated in the first half of the eighth century, about 
the time of Wang Wei. The hills that are piled up in echelon one behind the other have 
inner markings done with broad free brush-strokes, some jagged and abrupt, some that 
seem little more than smudges of very wet ink or thin, wet colour. This kind ofbrushwork 
b especially clear in the lower right comer just above a demon carrying something under 
hb arm. In thb area, too, the loose, sketchy outline strokes are quite evident.** Large trees 
with enormous blossoms, a stream with saw-toothed banks ^t winds tortuously into 
the far dbtance, and the impossibly precipitous mountains are detaib Aat suggest the old, 
decorative style; but the freely broken washes and evident interest in rendering form more 
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convincingly suggest the beginnings of i technique capable of allowing a maximum 
flexibility and penonal expression essential to great painting. 

Copies of some of Wang Wei’s most famous compositions have been preserved, not- 
ably the ’Picture of Wang Ch’iian’ - a kind of idealization of his country home - and the 
scroll called ’Clearing After Snow on Rivers and Hills’. The former composition was 
engraved on stone several times in the Ming and Ch’ing Dynasties and rubbings from 
these designs exist.^^ 

In later centuries wc shall see Chinese devotion towards landscape develop to its full 
intensity. They bvished upon the world of hills and streams and trees all the keen analysis 
and penetration that the best artists of Europe have brought to tlieir study of the appear- 
ance and character of humanity. All the genius, observation, intense study of anatomy, 
and earnest seeking for ultimate reality that Europe has devoted to the human form, 
China has, with comparable passion, devoted to the natural world in all its aspects. Land- 
scape during the Han Dynasty emerged as indications of setting in scenes of the hunt, the 
harvest, the dwelling-place of the Immortals, and creatures of fluiusy. Throughout the 
third to the sixth century it gained in value because of a growing interest in objective reality 
and as the background necessary to narrative illustrations of Confucian and Taoist themes. 
Such landscape was ready to hand when the demands of the church required illustrations 
of holy texts such as stories about the former lives of the Buddha. It is not impossible that 
by the eighth century landscape in its own right became a vehicle for the outpouring of 
emotions; that it broke away from the old-fashioned, elegant, and decorative style. It is 
probable that landscape was freed from a minute and niggling technique, not through 
any predestined stylistic evolution, but because the Chinese spirit eventually found in the 
world of nature an answer to its longings that was more real and gratifying chan the pomp 
of Imperial courts, Confucian morality, or all the multiple gods of the Mahayana Buddhist 
pantheon. 
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With the disintegration of the T'ang Dynasty* the northern part of the country was 
overrun by conqueron of non-Chinese stock. Early in the tenth century a pre-Mongol 
people* the Khitans* swarmed out of south-eastern Mongolia, overcoming the P‘o-hai 
kingdom of the Liao-tung peninsula. They continued south and in 946 sacked the capital 
(modem K*ai-f^g) of the Five I>ynasties kingdom of Later Chin. Early in the eleventh 
century the Sung Dynasty entered into a humiliating treaty* whereby ^ough the pay- 
ment of tribute they bought an uncertain peace with the Liao* as the Khitan Dynasty of 
the north was called. At the height of their power the Liao empire extended from the gulf 
ofPei-chih-li on the east to the Tien Shan range in Central Asia on the west. They did not* 
however, extend their power south below the Yellow River. 

Early in the twelfth century the Liao were themselves attacked by the Jurchen, a Tun- 
gusic people whose home was far to the north in the region of the Amur. The Chinese 
formed an alliance with the Jurchen against their old enemy the Liao, and after a campaign 
lastingfrom 1114 to 1125, the Liao power in thenorth was dcstroyed.The Jurchen founded 
the Chin Dynasty which lasted until 1234* when it was in turn destroyed by the Mongok. 
The Chin empire embraced modem Manchuria* the Chinese provinces of Hopei* Shan- 
tung* Shansi, Shensi, parts of Honan, Kiangsu* and Anhwei as far as the Huai River. 

The quality and prestige of the Buddhist Church had declined to a marked degree, as 
already mentioned, throughout the latter part of the T ang Dynasty. Nor did it regain its 
former glories under Sung rule in central and southern China, although temples and 
monasteries were still built and enriched on an incredibly lavish scale. As ecclesiastical 
establishments famous in Buddhist history fell victim to civil wan, fires* earthquakes* or 
gradually sank into ruin because of political changes or loss of prestige* new temples took 
their place in a continuous process of decay and creation that seemed* like Chinese palace 
building* to be inexhaustible in its potency. Had any great* imperially endowed temple 
of the Northern Sung capital, such as Hsiang-kuo-ssu at K'ai-feng, remained even partially 
intact to-day, with its storeyed gates, icons, and wall paintings* it would without question 
be judged the glory of Far-Eastern Buddhist art. But Sung Buddhist art was, in character, 
more a continuation of T*ang tradition, an elaboration and embellishment of existing 
patterns rather than an art of vital, creative impulses. We are* however, in a most un- 
favourable position to formulate any concise opinions concerning the Buddhist art south 
of the Yellow River. The entire region has been so devastated by wars and natural disasten, 
culminating in theT‘ai-p*ing Rebellion during the nineteenth century, that almost nothing 
of artistic significance remains to-day.> By contrast, the number of temples from the tenth 
to the end of the thirteenth century still standing in north China, and the quantity of 
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sculpture in stone, day, and wood, probably give a misleading picture of the relative 
amount of temple building in northern and southern China during those centuries. 

The most imposing sculpture made during the brief Sung tenure in north China is the 
colossal bronze Kuan-yin, some forty-five feet high, still standing amid the ruins of its. 
temple at Ch 5 ng-ting in Hopei Province. The temple, Lung-hsing-ssu, was built and the 
great image cast in a.d. 971. The figure to-day, which is probably the largest surviving 
bronze image in China, is much dilapidated, all the multiple arms having disappeared save 
two. In its original condition with its gildings on lacquered cloth over the bronze, and the 
forty-two arms surrounding the upper body hke the rays of a sunburst, it must have been 
a striking and immediately impressive icon. But as it stands to-day, one sees all too clearly 
the poor proportions, with the poindessly elongated legs and short torso, the drapery folds 
at once dry and mannered. In spite of its great size the Kuan-yin of Lung-hsing-ssu is 
sculpturally unsuccessful and especially so b^use the style, with its unfortunate mixture 
of resdess, mannered drapery and archaistic rigidity, was one pardcularly ill-suited to a 
colossal scale.2 

In the north Buddhism as an organized Church, not as a metaphysical philosophy, en- 
joyed a powerful resurgence. Just as the phenomenal growth of Buddhism and the flor- 
escence of Buddhist art in the late fifth and first half of the sixth century had occurred 
when China was under the domination of the T*o-pa Tartars of the Wei Dynasty, so 
under the nomad and semi-nomad conquerors of the eleventh to early thirteenth centuries, 
the Buddhist Church regained something of its old vigour. The Liao rulers no doubt found 
flourishing Buddhist establishments in their new-gained territories. One of the most im- 
portant Buddhist centres, that of Wu-t*ai Shan in northern Shansi, must have been an 
impressive sight, in the eleventh century, to the somewhat uncouth invaders. 

There was throughout the eleventh and twelfth centuries a great deal of temple build- 
ing, especially in the provinces of Shansi and Hopei, as well as north of the Great Wall. 
Some of these temples and pagodas are standing to-day, and are of unique importance as 
the earliest surviving examples in China proper of Buddhist temples that present a com- 
plete scheme of arcUtecture, painting, and s^pture. One notable exception is the mid 
ninth-century (a.d. 857) hall of Fo-kuang-ssu at Wu-t*ai Shan, Shansi, which contains 
over thirty contemporary images, a small remainder of T*ang wall painting and others 
dating from the Sung Dynasty.^ 

There were two distinct approaches to the representation of the gods in sculpture. One 
very interesting, but minor trend, was completely archaistic. Styles of the full T‘ang, the 
Sui, and even the Six Dynasties were revived and a number of monuments that in the 
West had long passed for works of those periods are now recognized as revivals of Liac. 
and Chin .4 The true archaistic style is for ^e most part limited to sculpture in stone, and 
in thU medium there was ample material in north China to serve as modeb for want of 
more creative inspiration. Thm were the magnificent cave-temples of Hsiang-t'ang Shan 
with their riches of sculpture from the Northern Ch*i, the complex of die Yiui- 4 tang 
caves, and undoubtedly frr more steles and firee-standing figures than have survived to the 
present day. One of the most striking examples of thb revival b to be found, in fret, at 
Yun-kang. Work at these caves was abandoned early in the sixth century, and it was not 
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until the Liao of the tenth and eleventh centuries that work was resumed. At that tiine one 
more large and ambitious cave was undertaken. It was never completed, but an enormous 
Buddha, seated with legs pendant, and two accompanying Bodhisattvas were hewn ouL 
For many years these heavy, rather ungainly figures were thought to be remains of re- 
newed interest during the Sui Dynasty (a.d. 581-618) ; but the recent researches of Mizuno 
have established them as sculpture of Liao times (Plate 75 a). One of the most important 
centres for sculpture of this kind was the Hopei school centred around Pao-ting, Chu- 
yang, and Ting-chou, where so much excellent work in white marble had been produced 
from the latter part of the sixth century to the end of the Tang Dynasty. The traditions 
must have been kept alive in these areas, and much of the work, especially on Buddhist 
monuments such as stupas and commemorative pillan, still to be seen, reflect a further 
development of pictorial and decorative styles that had begun to be evident in the latter 
part of the T‘ang Dynasty. 

Interesting as these works are as illustrations of revivals and as indicative of one trend 
in the Buddhist Church at that time, they arc of little significance as works of art. There 
is also a large group of sculpture that combines certain purely twelfth-century elements 
of naturalism, of pictorial composition and dramatic modelling, with archaic stiffness, 
grooved drapery, and flat folds of a much earlier time. These elements appear to be not so 
much conscious revivals of an archaic style as merely provincial relapses into rebdvely 
flat and linear manners of representation. They arc for the most part heavy, ill-conditioned 
products of fairly skilled but uninspired stone-cutten. 

The true spirit of the age found its happiest expression in sculpture done in the more 
pliable materials of clay and wood. In these materials the sculptors of Liao and Chin de- 
veloped a Buddhist art quite distinct from anything that had gone before. Although it 
had its roots in T'ang tradition, it was in no way a debased T‘ang art, or a softening and 
deterioration of the mature T‘ang style, but rather a diflerent kind of art that established 
its own tradition which lasted with some vigour into the fourteenth century. In this new 
style the gods become far more human than at any previous time. They retain the full- 
bodied fleshiness of the mature Tang style, indeed they become more portly, and the 
modelling of the faces and hands is often rendered in a most lifr-like manner. The images 
of the Buddha take on new proportions. The legs become shorter so that, as they sit cross- 
legged, the base of the figure from knee to knee is noticeably more narrow than previ- 
ously; at the same time the torso is longer and, since the figures sit very straight, the head 
seems to be thrown back. The monastic garment covers almost all the body and there is 
a kind of skirt that is fastened with a sash high up above the waist. The standard for this 
type may still be seen in the impressive set of three Buddhas with Bodhisattvas and Dvara- 
palas on the altar of Pao-chia-chiao-tsang Hall (Preservation of the Excellent Teaching) at 
the Hsia Hua-yen-ssu in Ta-t*ung, Shansi.’ This temple was built in 1038 and, though it 
was extensively repaired in 1 140 after a fire, this hall and its sculpture clearly renuin from 
the original structure (Plate 75B). The three Buddhas, possibly all representing Sskyamuni, 
are seated on huge lotus flowers and backed by mandorlas of painted wood. They are made 
of clay coated with lacquer and are over sixteen feet high. Their majesty does not result 
from their size alone. Good proportions, simple, well-modelled drapery folds, and serenity 
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of facial expression all contribute to make them worthy descendants of the T‘ang tradi- 
tion. The smaller Buddha images in front arc of the same period. In the standing Bodhisatt- 
vas, as well as the seated ones, the elongated proportions and such of dress as the 
high crown and ruffles at the elbow also occur in late T ang sculptures of the mid ninth 
century. They arc, as might be expected, somewhat provincial, as is evident especially in 
the standing Bodhisattvas, but the total effect of the group as religious sculpture is im- 
pressive and successful. 

The gilt-bronze Sakyamuni (Plate 76B) is characteristic in the relative proportions of 
legs and torso. The round face, level brows, small, finely modelled mouth, the garments 
and their arrangement in symmetrical folds arc all similar to the seated Buddhas of Hsia 
Hua-yeii-ssu, while the mannered, snaky folds on the legs and arms arc paralleled in some 
of the interesting sculptured brick pagodas built during the eleventh century in Man- 
churia. A characteristic feature is a small bald spot in the Buddlia's snail-curl hair, just 
above the forehead and below the ushnisha - a feature which does not, apparendy, occur 
on Buddha images of the classic T‘ang style, though it may come in as early as the late 
tenth century. It is typical of Buddha images of the Liao and Chin Dynasdes and is con- 
tinued throughout the Ming. 

Buddhist sculpture in wood, made between the twelfdi and the fourteenth centuries, 
furnishes to-day the most complete expression of the Buddhist art forms evolved in the 
post-T*ang period. Many excellent examples are to be seen in Western coUecuons, and a 
good number still stand, fortunately, on the altars for which they were intended. The pro- 
vince of Shansi is particularly rich in temples constructed during the Chin Dynasty. Many 
of these have undergone extensive repairs and additions in the Yiian and Ming Dynasties. 
In spite of these modificadons and restoradons, there were many temples, pardcularly in 
the valley of the Fen River, running south from T'ai-yiian in Shansi, which, until recent 
years at least, retained their sculpture in wood and clay and the large-scale wall paintings 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. There was in many of the cave-temples at Tun- 
huang a close afflnity between the sculptured figures and tlie painted walls. This manner 
of presenudon was continued and intensified in the northern temples of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries in which the broad wall paindngs of paradises, with figures over life- 
size, form the background for the images sculptured in wood and painted with the same 
pigments (Plate 76, a and c). From the latter part of the T‘ang Dynasty onwards the 
images of the gods tend to become more and more Chinese and less akin to their Indian 
prototypes. The subtropical nudity of the Indian Bodhisattvas gives way to a more com- 
plete clothing of the figures. The Shansi sculptors in wood arc not concerned with the 
profound spirituality or mystic aspects of the gods but rather favour realistic, full-bodied 
types, immediate in their emotional appeal and pre-eminently approachable. 

The immediate appeal to the visual senses is obtained by a new realism evident in the 
full, round fitces, the rolls of flesh about the neck and chin, and the realistic modelling of 
the plump, delicate hands that seem almost boneless; the addition of glass eyes and 
naturalistic colouring make the figures seem to breathe and pulsate with life in the soft 
temple light. An almost uncanny impression of movement, as though the gods were 
stepping forward with an easy, stately pace, or had just taken their scats on the lotus 
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thrones, is produced by the great agitation and restless movement of the garments and 
encircling scarves. These latter accessories are especially importanllhi creating an almost 
spiral movement in three dimensions as the long, broad ribbons trail over the arms, loop 
across the body and curve around the back. In the actual carving the folds are deep, with 
sharp edges, so that the maximum contrast is obtained between highlight and shadow. 
Frequently the ends of garments and scarves are caught up in whorls and spirals obviously 
derived from the calligraphic flourishes of painting. A rich, piaorial eflect translated into 
three^mensional form seems to have been the ideal. 

At the upper temple of Kuang-sh^g-ssu, near Chao-ch'eng Hsien, Shansi, the central 
hall, built in the mid twelfth century, enshrines an over life-size trinity of Sakyamuni 
flanked by Manjusri on a lion and Samantabhadra mounted on an elephant. These figures 
and their lesser attendants are in carved and polychrome wood. There is reason to believe 
that they are the original images of approximately 1150. We reproduce here (Plate 77, 
a and b), the Bodhisattva Manjusri on the lion and die * Indian ’ attendant who seems about 
to goad the elephant vehicle of Samantabhadra. Here is all the dramatic presentation com- 
bined with lively realism that made the Buddhist images of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries so different from the restrained, elegant, and often languorous deities of the 
mature T*ang style of the eighth century. The Bodhisattva (Plate 77A) sits upright, solidly 
planted on the lotus seat, the ends of the sleeve arc caught in a breeze and swing out in a 
series of complicated rufl^es, the body is fully clothed with some fme stuff that gathers in 
rippling folds over the torso, and the headdress is surmounted by a curling shield of a kind 
much favoured throughout the twelfth century. The dark 'Indian* elephant-driver with 
his swirling drapery, rolling eyes, wild, strained expression, and curling beard b an excel- 
lent dramatic foil to the placid Bodhisattva whom he attends. 

Two life-size Bodhisattvas, Kuan-yin and Ta-shih-ebih (Mahasthamaprapta), that 
formerly stood in a temple near Htmg-tung Hsien not far from Kuang-sheng-ssu, are 
dated by inscription to 1195. This handsome pair, now in the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto, exhibit all the characteristics of the best work from the Shansi school.^ A very 
similar but far more complete figure, now in the Nelson Gallery, is a work of the same 
period (Plate 78).7 The scarves and ribbons play an indbpensablc part by adding to die 
sense of movement as well as diminbhing the apparent portliness of the figure. All sculp- 
tural volume has been sacrificed to obtain a rich pattern of chiaroscuro, and a realism that 
brings the gods down from an ideal plane so that their presence is immanent in the images 
on the altar. Especially in the Bodhbattvas, religious mystery and spiritual power give 
way to gentle and benign compassion. Although the gods are immediately approachable 
in this art, they are still gods; the features are generalized and still express a supramundane 
exbtence beyond the world of illusion. 

The Bodhbattva Kuan-yin played an important role in the later Buddhbm of north 
China. The emphasis on the emotional content of religion which is apparent in post-Tang 
sculpture of the north naturally concentrated on thb greatest of the Bodhbattvas dedi- 
cated to the aid of suffering mankind.*In general, all the Bodhbattvas are considered to be 
without gender, or, more strictly speaking, to combine the spiritual virtues of both sexes. 
However, among the thirty-two forms which, according to one category, Kuan-yin may 
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assume to accompli^ his aims, some are feminine, and in this later Buddhism the deity 
tends to become inOftasingly gentle, benign, and womanly. 

The aspect of Kuan-yin most favoured by the sculptors of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was ‘ Kuan-yin of the Southern Seas’ seated at case in a weathered grotto on the 
rocky shore of the fabled mountain home, Potala, or Potalaka, supposed to be situated 
off southern India. The position is not only expressive of the calm and tranquillity of the 
protector but above all offers dramatic pictorial possibilities perfectly suited to the ideals 
of later Buddhist art. In the best examples the ability of the sculptors to express the gende 
compassion of the Bodhisattva is deeply impressive. The image now in the City Art 
Museum, St Louis, is seated in the position called ’Royal Ease’ - Maharajalila - one leg 
flexed, the other raised, the knee supporting the right arm that reaches out as though to 
bless and help those who seek protection or consolation (Plate 8oa). The long, easy curves 
of the drapery give an effect of dignity and calm. In the face, hands, and exposed parts of 
the body the soft and rounded modelling creates an impression as of a living being. The 
high tiara, strands of hair over the shoulders, and rich necklace add a quality of incompar- 
able elegance. The deep carving, in which intermediary planes are reduced to a minimum, 
produces the black, thin shadows that suggest the calligraphic lines of painting. This figure, 
like many others in Western collections, has a certain amount of restraint and simplicity 
that is somewhat misleading. Originally such images were posed on highly intricate and 
elaborate bases representing the rocky shore of the Bodhisattva’s mountain home; in their 
original positions in the temples, these rockeries were often continued up the sides and 
above the head of the image, forming a true grotto. The complete composition was in- 
tended, then, to be rich, ornate, and sumptuous. The Kuan-yin reproduced in pbte 79 
still retains its original base and the intricately carved lotus rest for the pendant foot. The 
rock is deeply carved and pierced by holes while long moss drips from the top. Pendant 
sashes and scarves serve to unite the figure with the base. 

The position of this Kuan-yin differs from the St Louis figure in that one leg is pendant 
- a position equally popular, if not more so, than the true ‘ Royal Ease’ pose. It conveys the 
impression that the Bodhisattva, rather than being deep in contemplation, might at any 
moment rise and step down from the rocky niche. The formula is a good one; the pendant 
leg repeats the vertical of the supporting left arm so that the dominant vertical of the one 
side forms a striking contrast to the complex of angles and directions on the right. In both 
these figures certain parts of the drapery are caught up at the ends in complicated and man- 
nered folds. Exactly the same treatment is found in numerous wall paintings of the thir- 
teendi and early fourteenth centuries in Shansi, following in the same tradition - a point 
that serves to emphasize the interdependence of later Buddhist sculpture and painting.^ 

From inscriptions found on temple wall paintings and discovered within sculptured 
wooden figures, it is evident that temple sculpture and painting throughout this period and 
in subsequent centuries was the work of highly trained temple decorators who travelled 
about the country with their models and copy-books. At Kuang-sheng-ssu, near Chao 
ch'eng in the Fen River valley, the temple walls still retain a number of paintings executed 
and repaired in the Ytian and Ming Dynasties. Many of these bear dated inscriptions from 
which it may be learned that a frmily with the surname Yang exeaited and repainted wall 
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paintings at this one temple throughout seven generations, over a pe^od of one hundred 
and forty-six years. Although this is an example from a period latd: than that under dis^ 
cussion,it serves to illustrate the important part conservative tradition must have played. 
Provided the standards of workmanship were maintained, stylistic changes might be 
very slight through several generations. 

There was undoubtedly a tendency, clearly evident from a study of the wall paintings, 
towards a coarsening of the workmanship as the original vigour of the Buddhist revival 
died out. The designs became more and more stereotyped, rigid, and mannered. Never- 
theless, they continued for a long time to follow the iconographic types that had probably 
been formulated throughout the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries to culminate in the 
ample and sumptuous images of the twelfth century. The standing Bodhisattva in plate 
76A evidently belongs to the same class as that shown in plate 78 and is, in all probability, 
a work of the late twelfth to early thirteenth century. The general style, and particularly 
the garments and ornaments, are very close to the detail here illustrated from a large wall- 
painting depicting an illustration to thcMaitreya sutra (Plateydc). This wall painting, now 
in the Royal Ontario Museum, comes from Chi Shan, Shansi, the same general region tlut 
produced so much of the best wood sculpture. The wall painting was executed in the last 
years of the thirteenth century, and we assume it to be about one hundred years later than 
the wood figure. All the elements of the style have been retained, but the concept has 
become somewhat hard and dry. These wall paintings*^ are imposing decoration ona grand 
scale, but the mechanical quality of the drawing and the crowded compositions suggest 
that this last important pluue of Buddhist art was sinking into its final twilight glow with 
the closing years of the thirteenth century. The danger of generalities, however, in an art 
that is at once so traditional and complex as the Chinese is demonstrated by an excellent 
wood figure in the MetropoUtan Museum which bears on the inside of the removable 
back panel the date of the 19th year of the Chih-yiian period of the Yiian Dynasty, corre- 
spemding to a.d. 1282. The Bodhisattva has all the qualities of excellent proportions, 
movement, elegance, and workmanship that one would associate with die best work of a 
century or more earlier. We may conclude that in isolated examples, at least, the opulent, 
realistic manner of late Buddhist art was still vigorous at the close of the thirteenth century. 

By the fourteenth century many of the wood figures in the tradition of those discussed 
above become heavy and, at times, almost gross. Often proportions and articulation are 
clumsy, and the workmanship is cursory and rough. Interestingly enough, the depth of 
carving also tends to disappear, the drapery loses its agitated, fluttering movement, and 
the flat, linear manner that seems ever latent in Chinese sculpture begins to reappear, not, 
however, as a revival of any of the great linear styles of the past but rather as a relapse into 
provincialism. 

Figures of the Lohans - those followers of the Buddha who in China became half saint, 
half Taoist adept, the mountain-dwelling hsien who lived in isobtion, their natures attuned 
to the workings of the Tao - enjoyed a wide popularity in both north and south China 
from the tenth century on. As we shall see, the monk painter, Kuan-hsiu, of the Five 
Dynasties, was celebrated for his paintings of the Lohans as strange and almost repellent 
Indian types. The elegant painter Li Kung-lin evolved a more restrained and £u: more 
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purely Chinese type, and it was this latter that was sculptured with insight by the master 
craftsmen working for the temples of the north. If the facial expressions of the high gods 
were generalized to raise them above the human level, the emphasis on the individuality 
of the Lohans offered a rich field for portraiture and the dramatic realism so much favoured 
by the sculptors of Liao and Chin. 

A small figure of a Lohan made in 1099 (Plate 8ob), and coming from the Sung territory 
south of the Yellow River, as is evident from the Northern Sung reign title, Yiian-fu, in 
the inscription engraved on the base, is of special interest in that die facial type with full 
cheeks, soft modelling of the rather sensuous mouth, and a chin that recedes into rolls 
of flesh on the neck, follows closely the Bodhisattva type evolved by the sculptors in wood 
and clay of Shansi Province. The folds of the monastic robe arc rendered with a happy 
balance between realism and symmetrical pattern. The formula is one that lingers fora very ^ 
long time and occurs with slight variations as late as the seventeenth century in numerous 
examples of the rather large-headed images of Kuan-yin. This small Lohan, some one- 
third life-size, is made by the dried lacquer technique in which the sculpture was first 
modelled in clay. Cloth soaked in lacquer was laid over the clay form in successive layers 
up to the desired thickness. The surface was then finished with a final coat of lacquer or, 
at times, with a thin coat of gesso in which some of the finer details were modelled, and 
this in turn was lacquered. The outer surface was then painted or gilded. The clay core was 
dug out and the resultant shell of lacquered cloth made an image that was light, durable, 
and impervious to insects. It is not known when this technique was first used in China, 
but a dried lacquer image of a seated Buddha in the Metropolitan Museum may well be 
from the second half of the sixth century. Old dried lacquer sculpture is rare in China 
to-day, and the best examples of the technique are the important Japanese Buddhist images 
of the Tempyo period. 

It may be that the strikingly individual and portrait-like figures of Lohans that have 
survived in north China arc, in fact, only examples of established, traditional types, 
enough scries are known to-day, however, for this to be apparent, and the best of them 
impress us as portraits of monks and great church personages whom the sculptors might 
have seen. Several life-size heads of Lohans, done in dried lacquer, now in Western collec- 
tions, arc reliably reported to have come from a temple in Hopei, south of Peking. They all 
possess a strong portrait quality and arc modelled with great sensitivity. The characteriza- 
tion delves beneath the mere features and penetrates to a deeper, psychological portraiture 
expressive of spiritual states of being. The bony skull, glowing eyes, and parted bps of the 
yoimg monk (Plate 8 1 a) express an ardent religious zeal; while the round pate, full face, and 
square jaw of the thoughtful prelate (Plate 8a) give us the portrait study of a skilled meu - 
physician or an experienced abbot. 

The famous glazed pottery Lohans found in a series of caves near I-chou, south ofPeking 
in Hopei, possess in an even more marked degree this portrait quality." The figures are 
slightly over life-size and are seated on bases suggesting weathered and eroded rocks. In 
the modelling of the garments there is the same realistic treatment of the soft, heavy 
materials, and the same deep folds with sharp edges that we have already remarked in the 
wood scidpture of the twelfUi and thirteenth centuries. A sculpture like these Lohans has 
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been reported in the mid ninth-century temple* Fo-kuang-ssu at Wu-t'ai Shan* and it is 
probable that these figures followed very closely on a style evolilredjSitthe late T'ang 
Dynasty. The facial types are purely Chinese; the heads show a knowledge of bone struc- 
ture and anatomy rarely displayed in so clear a manner. The high cheek-bones and heavy 
Mongoloid fold above the eyes and the thick lipsof theyoung Lohanin plate Sisall describe 
a type to be met with in north China to-day. With his hands folded in his lap* his head 
thrown slightly back and an expression of intense concentration, he is as though practising 
some Yogi breathing exercise conducive to meditation. In contrast the elderly Lohan 
(Plate 83) holding a sutra scroll in his left hand might well be a learned lecturer about to 
discourse on the doctrine. In these pottery Lohans there is no over-statement* no cari- 
cature* but a well-modulated* rational and sober expression of a religious concept - the 
possibility of salvation that is offered to all and the dignity of renunciation. The personal 
and emotional character of later Buddhism could not be better expressed. 

These figures* decorated in the so-called *tliree-colour’ glaze of deep orange yellow* 
cream white* and shades of green, are technical masterpieces of the potter’s art. 

Buddhist art from the eleventh to the end of the thirteenth century was in the last im- 
portant phase of its development on Chinese soil. The styles evolved during those cen- 
turies carried on with varying degrees of success into the fourteenth century* but nothing 
that was at once new and of artistic significance was added. The Buddhist church was 
crumbling from within* and what new stimulus there came to it from outside during the 
Mongol period of the Yiian Dynasty drew its strength from the Lamaisde church of Tibet. 
Lamaism, with its strong Tantric elements of demonology and female energies* brought 
little that w'ould commend it to an educated Chinese* while the sculpture of the Tibetan 
church was an already higlily formalized derivation from the images of Bihar, in India* 
and of Nepal. Bound, if not strangled* by rigid adherence to a complex iconography, the 
art of Lamaism was ill suited to the temperament of Chinese craftsmen. Buddhism still 
played an important role in the arts* but scarcely as an organized church. The monk 
painters of the seventeenth century drew their inspiradon from the same kind of Bud- 
dhism that produced the great Ch’an painters of the Southern Sung and not the Buddhism 
that set Wu Tao-tzu to covering a thousand walls with frescoes. 

Throughout the Ming Dynasty and the first century and a half of the Ch’ing, there was 
a great deal of temple building and repair of older structures. That the sculpture and paint- 
ings adorning these temples is so mannered* dry* and uniiispired is a faa demanding a more 
adequate explanation than we are able to supply. It is evident that reasons must be sought 
within the Buddhist church itself* because in secular painting and in the ceramics and the 
scholarship of the Ming period there is ample evidence of creative national vitality. 

There is, of course* much excellent sculpture from the Mmg Dynasty, portrait statues 
in memorial temples* certain figures of Kuap-yin or such a canonized hero as Kuan-ti* but 
these do not seem to be related to any grand ^le on a national scale and are more in the 
nature of individual and isolated products of especially gifted craftsmen. From the Ming 
and Ch’ing dynasties the true genius of the Chinese for descriptive form is to be found in 
abundance in the small sculpture executed in jade* ivory* and wood* a world of /C/eifi- 
plastik that follows purely indigenous traditions. 
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THE MASTERS OF LANDSCAPE 


By the opening years of the tenth century the T‘ang Dynasty had run its course and the 
most vast empire in Chinese political history dissolved. One after another the conquered 
kingdoms bordering China broke away, and China proper was again divided among 
usurpers, adventurers, and a brief survival of the old legitimate dynasty. The period from 
the end of T*ang to the founding of the Sung Dynasty is known in Chinese history as the 
Five Dynasties { 906 ^- 60 ), During the latter part of the T‘ang Dynasty the fierce rivalry 
between the Buddhists and Confucians had reached one culmination in a devastating Bud- 
dhist persecution in 845. Dissension continued throughout the Northern Sung Dynasty 
(960-1127) taking the form of a bitter political struggle between the radical reformers, 
following Wang An-shih, and the conservatives. < 

Although the tenth century was marred by bitter dissension and political strife, it was 
also the century of the giants of landscape painting. Perhaps the turmoil of the age follow- 
ing a century of slow decay within the T‘ang Dynasty was itself a potent factor among 
the causes that led the leading artists to paint towering piles of rocky peaks, rushing tor- 
rents, and dark cascades, tangled masses of leafless, dormant trees, and lonely temples 
reached by tortuous and narrow paths. 

Within the space of little more than a hundred years there occur some of the most im- 
posing names in landscape painting. The oldest of these men was Ching Hao, active from 
about 900 to 960 ; there was his younger contemporary Kuan T'ung; then the great Li 
Ch^rag, active around 940 to 967; Kuo Chung-diu, who was bom about 920 and died 
about 977; and Hsu Tao-ning and Yen Wen-kuei from the end of the tenth and early 
eleventh centuries. Also active towards the end of the century were two of the masters 
destined to influence Chinese painting into modern times - Tung Yiian and Chii-jan; 
while the towering genius of Fan K*uan, active from about 5^0 to 1030, carries the art of 
landscape well into the eleventh century. 

Almost anything one may say about the individual styles of these famous painters will 
be in the realm of speculation. A^ually we know very little about diem save the traditions 
that have been handed down by painters, art historians, critics, and collectors. This is not 
the place to examine in detail the pros and cons about the value of traditional attributions. 
Generalities have Utde or no meaning, because each painting, its history, and its claims to 
antiquity, presents an individual problem. There does seem to be, however, a body of 
tradition about the styles of early painten that is relatively consistent. It has probably hap- 
pened that, when a good and ancient painting came into the hands of a collector and, in 
his opinion, met the requirements of Ae traditional style of a given master, Ae name of 
that master would be affixed eiAer on Ae painting itself or Ae outer label, and so an attri- 
bution would begin. In Ac present volume Ac illustrations follow in general Ae traA- 
tional attributions wi A Ac reservation that Ac paintings do not necessarily represent the 
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style of the master whose name they bear, but in the belief that they could be paintings 
from the periods under discussion. ^ 

Ching Hao (900-60) was the earliest of the tenth-century painters. Escaping from the 
political turmoil of his time, he followed a simpk, secluded lifr, supported himself by 
farming, spent his leisure hours wandering in the beautiful T‘ai Hang mountains of 
eastern Shansi, and painted the scenes that filled his heart. There is an essay on landscape 
painting said to be by Ching Hao which in all probability embodies many of the concepts 
and ideals held by these early artists. The theme of this essay is that the art of the painter lay 
in grasping the ultimate reality and not the mere illusion of reality; in abstracting the spirit 
from the form. 'Resemblance reproduces the formal aspects of objects, but neglects their 
spirit; truth shows the spirit and substance in like perfection. He who tries to transmit the 
spirit by the means of formal aspect and ends by merely obtaining the outward appear- 
ance, will produce a dead thing.’> Such a criterion for art as opposed to representation of 
the illusion of reality is also vividly expressed in the author's classification of artists: * Again, 
there are in painting the following categories: the divine, the sublime (or mysterious), the 
marvellous, and the skilful. In the class of the divine, there appears no trace of human effort; 
hands spontaneously produce natural form. In the sublime, an artist first fathoms tlie uni- 
verse and the nature and circumstances of all things. Then in a style appropriate to the 
subject, the forms flow spontaneously from his brush. In the marvellous there is an tmusual 
and imexpccted representation which may be contrary to the real scenery or object, and 
yet possess the truth. This is owing to the master of the brush without thought. By skilful 
is meant an artist cuts out and pieces together fragments of beauty and welds them into the 
pretence of a masterpiece. His style is forced, and the spirit and form are highly exaggerated. 
This is owing to the poverty of inner reality and to the excess of outward form.'^ 
These are old Chinese ideas adapted to the thinking of landscape painters in the tenth 
century. 'Oriental art is not concerned with Nature, but with the nature of Nature.’^ 
From the earliest times the artist of eastern Asia has never lost his character of a magician 
who by his magic - his ' art ’ - penetrates beyond appearances, grasps the essential spirit and 
holds it captive in the thing he makes. * ... In the beginning, in the animistic phase, they did 
this as sorcerer* - by ritusJ and dance, by the magic designs on vessels that held the offer- 
ings they evoked tlic creative power of nature and partook of it - 'later on as artists who 

worked in the spirit of tao The painter showed tbefiower of nature in operation so 

that the initiate might, by gazing at the picture with und^tanding, share the artist’s com- 
munion. And what of the observer? If the artists must submit to classification, should the 
audience escape? Chinese painting, like the music of the West, dares to demand a recipro- 
cal effort from the observer who, depending on his state of grace, can comprehend the 
divine or the mysterious, the marvellous or the merely skilful 
Again and again, the author of Notes on Brush-work emphasizes that a painting to be 
worthy must have more content than simple representation. 'There are', he continues, 
'two kinds of faults: those that are dependent on representation, and those which are not. 
When flowers or trees arc out of season, when a man is larger than a house, or a tree b 
uller than a mountain, when a bridge has no bank to rest upon - these are demonstrable 
faults of form. Such faults in drawing can be corrected. As to the faults that do not depend 
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on represcntadoii, both the spirit and the harmony are utterly destroyed and the forms of 
objects are all distorted. Although the brush and ink may be active, yet everythmg in the 
picture is dead. The fruits of such poor workmanship cannot be corrected.’^ 

What kind of landscapes these men painted can be judged from a score or two of old 
and noble pictures that may be from the tenth century, or may be later, but still early 
versions varying from the ancient manner in details but sdll retaining most of the early 
classic style. 

An early landscape in the Palace Museum is attributed to Kuan T‘ung of the tenth cen- 
tury, and is entitled * Awaiting a Crossing* (Plate 848).^ Here the human figure is reduced 
to the smallest possible size - a lonely peasant with his donkey approaching in the left fore- 
ground and awaiting the ferry boat in the foreground right. The human element does not 
intrude upon the sense of the vastness of the great, weathered peak, but rather, by striking 
contrast in scale, the minute figure and his beast emphasize the lonely vastness - * m China 
not man but nature was the measure, and that nature was uniquely conceived as the 
symbol of the universe.’* There is a huge central peak occupying the middle of the picture, 
and the eye travels directly upward in a series of diagonals from the comer of land where 
the boat is moored in the direct foreground, to the right and upward to the group of huts, 
and so die forms mount one behind the other to the apex of the peak. One is led up and 
back not only by the overlapping forms but by the tones and by the accents created through 
the placing of the trees. The forms are weathered and rounded, and the repetition of almost 
spherical shapes gives a soft, mellow aspect of nature. The clear defmition of trees and their 
foliage, of solid rock fonns and of the exact rebdonship of hills and mountains to one 
another and to the valleys produces a landscape that is lucid and classic in its balance. 

In this picture, as in all Chinese paintings, there is no apparent source of light but rather 
an over-all, even illuminadon which in its intensity and emphasis may vary f rom one part 
of the picture to another, as the artist wishes to point up a form or construct his composi- 
tion in terms of ink tones. Again, like all other Chinese landscapes, this is not a portrait 
of a mountain but a composite of many elements of nature. Although the main design may 
be based on a view of some famous peak, the artist has felt perfectly free to introduce lakes, 
streams, waterfalk, or temple buildings to suit an ideal concept. The point of view from 
which the various elements are presented is also ideal and composite. There is no fixed 
vanishing point, or one-point pqicspecdve. Each element is presented in its most typical or 
pictorially sadsfactory aspect. T^ observer may be looking down upon the scene from a 
great elevadon and so on to the roofs of buildings and catch a glimpse inside the court- 
yards; or he may, in imagination, stand in the foreground and look up at the towering 
heights above; or from a height in the middle disunce gaze through the precipitous valley 
walls to distant peaks rising from their misty bases. Unlike Western painting, Chinese 
painting does not keep the spectator rooted to the ground with a fixed gaze in one direc- 
don. 'In the European tradidon’, to quote Rowley, *the interest m measurable space de- 
stroyed the "continuous method’* of temporal sequence used in the Middle Ages and led 
to the fifteenth-century invention of the fixed space of scientific perspeedve. When the 
Chinese were faced with the same problem of spadal depth in the T'ang period, they re- 
worked the early principles of rime and suggested a space through which one might 
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wander and a space which implied more space beyoad diepintr fiioie. We nstrjct space 
to a single vista as though seen through an open door; chejrfUggM liiitmtied space of 

nature as though they had stepped through that open door. . . . Aey pnetted the prinaplc 
of the moving /J»cus, by which the eye could wander while the spectator alio wandered 
in imagination through the landscape. By this device one m^t travel through miles of 
landscape, might scale the mountain peaks or descend into the depth of vall^s, might 
follow the streams to their source or move with the water£dl in its plunge/* 

The early twelfth-century catalogue of the Imperial Collections says of the landscape 
painter, Kuan T'ung, that; 'Most of all it delighted him to paint autumn hills and wintry 
forests, with groups of cottages, river-crossings, hermits, recluses, fishermen selling their 
catch, mountain-hostclries. Look well at his pictures and you will find yourself suddenly 
transported to the scenes which it portrays. You are standing, perhaps, **on Pa Bridge 
amid the wind and snow”, or travelling up the Three Gorges “where gibbons scream 
from cither shore”. You who but a moment ago were a common courtier or grubber in 
the dusty markets of the world are suddenly transformed.’ The description might equally 
well apply to most of the leading landscape painters of the tenth and eleventh centuries if 
we may judge by the few remaining pictures. 

The important eleventh-century writer on art, Kuo Jo-hsii, who lived in the great age 
oflandscape painting, classes Kuan Tung among the three supreme masters of that subject. 
The other two, Li Ch*£ng and Fan K'uan, complete the triumvirate. *In talent so exalted,' 
he writes, 'as to be beyond classification, these three - like legs of a tripod - will set the 
standard for a hundred generations. Time has proved Kuo's praise to be well founded. 
While it is not certain that any original works of these men have survived, a number of 
very good, old pictures attributed to Li Ch'cng and Fan K'uan in all probability reflect 
their style. As to Li Ch'^g, the eccentric and cantankerous critic and painter Mi Fei is 
responsible for the story that his work had become extremely rare by the end of the 
eleventh century. Mi Fei recognized only two paintings as genuine, one of them naturally 
enough in his own collection, though he said he had seen some three hundred forgeries. 
The collection of the Sung emperor, Hui-tsung, on the other hand, ebimed 159 paintings 
by Li Ch'eng. Like many other landscape painters of the period, Li Ch'mg had a prefer- 
ence for wintry scenes, bleak, stony crags, gnarled trees witli leafless, ' crab-claw ' branches. 
'Angling from a Skiff amid Snowy Trees’, a painting of very high quality attributed to 
Li Ch'eng and now in the Palace Museum, is bold and free both in concept and execution 
(Plate 84A). The broad snow-bank, that muffles the hill on the right, and the chasm into 
which the waterfall plunges give a wonderful effect of cold and frosty air. The delicate 
washes of ink that alone indicate the deep-piled snow on the right make an apt background 
for the clump of twisted, frozen trees. The painting throughout is at once loose and force- 
ful. Wet, black ink in broad and jagged strokes describes the essential outlines of the forms 
which arc then broken up and modelled with washes of ink on top of which are small 
brush-strokes in staccato dabs and a kind of scumbling. Although the trees are bent and 
gnarled they are organically constructed, not dead but dormant, and wondrously com- 
posed of complementing but imrepetitious rhythms.i> Most of the branches and small 
twigs end in a kind of hook or small blob of ink and the pine needles are painted with a 
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Stroke that begins at the point of the needle and ends at the centre of the duster, so that, 
contrary to nature, they are widest at the point. Such accents at the tip of branches and 
pine needles give a quality of rigidity and strength; in the case of twigs it suggests the bud 
and potential growth. 

Another picture bearing a traditional attribution to Li Ch*^g and possibly close to his 
style is 'Buddhist Temple in the Hills after Rain* (Plate 86, a and b). The autumnal skies 
are clearing, mist fills the valleys and the low pathway, a few leaves still cling to the trees 
but not in numbers to conceal the tangled branches. The temple with its hexagonal tower 
occupies an eminence in the very centre of the picture and at the foot of the dominating 
peak. The background is closed by walls of pinnacles. In the immediate foreground a 
group of huts and two pavilions built over die water provide food and drink for pilgrims. 
These buildings and the figures, such as those entering from the left, arc painted in such 
detail that we can distinguish the peasants and courtiers at their meal in the rustic inn and 
scholars at their wine in the pavilions. 

The detail in plate 86b better illustrates the character of the drawing and brushwork. A 
strong, irregular outline bounds the main rock shapes, as in the other painting (Plate 84A). 
There are then a scries of ink washes ranging from quite light to darker tones as they are 
superimposed one upon another. The inner markings that make the surface texture and 
modelling of the rocks arc not applied as washes but in a scries of dabs, some triangular 
from the shape of the brush-point and others longer strokes made by dragging the brush. 
This manner - and it is handled with consummate skill - does not fit any of the standard 
classifications of ts'un techniques but might be a relative or progenitor of the method 
called 'split bean ' or 'raindrop* ts'un.*^ The trees are agam complex but logical and w^ll 
defined. They liavc been sketched in with sureness and above all with unlaboured case.^^ 

Li Ch'cng as a penon represented a certain kind of Chinese ideal • the anist of good 
family, educated in the humanities, without ambition for high place and who painted for 
his own delight, while reserving a particular scorn for nobles and officials who sought 
examples of his work. Kuo Jo-hsii, in his sketch of Li Ch'cng, says : 'His grandfrther and 
his father were both celebrated in their generation for their classical scholanhip and their 
conduct of aflfain. Ch'cng, however, had (no other) ambition than to lead a quiet life, and 
loftily declined (all) honours and advancement. In addition to being well versed in the 
canonical books and histories, he was a most excellent painter of landscapes with wintry 
forests. His inspired versatility was the quintessence of the spiritual, very far beyond 
normal human (capadtics).’i<^ 

Although Hsii Tao-ning was a landscape painter from the end of the tenth and the early 
eleventh century, a generation later than Li C^'^g, it is best to introduce liim here bccaus.* 
he modelled his style on that of Li Ch'^g, and because the painting attributed to him 
which wc illustrate docs seem to have some relation to the brush manner just discussed. 
Kuo Jo-hsii, who must have been almost Hsii’s contemporary, remarks that he studied 
Li Ch'fing and continues: ' Early (in his career) he set great store by a meticulous precision; 
but as an old man he cared only for simplicity and swiftness of drawing. With peaks that 
rose abruptly and sheer, and forest trees that were strong and unyielding, he created a 
special school and form of his own.’>7 
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The best painting in the writer’s knowledge bearing an attribution to Plsu Tao-ning is 
a horizonul hand-scroll, noble in proportions, depicting a portentous mountain pano- 
rama - range behind range of bleak and shattered peaks, soaring above marshy valleys 
where the wintry fog hangs low (Plate 85, A and b). The central mountain mass, that 
extends beyond the top of the scroll, rises abrupdy between two broad valleys, boldly 
painted as receding directly back into the picture, while a third flat valley opens at the ex- 
treme left. The abrupt vertical cliffs of the central peak are in places broken by the kind of 
diagonal and horizontal outcrops that occur in several paintings attributed to early masten. 
The most impressive technical feature is that bounding outlines have been abandoned 
throughout a great part of the picture in favour of sweeping washes of wet ink. Even in 
the near-by mountains the use of bounding outline is reduced to a minimum and employed 
more for accent than for defmition of shape. The inner markings of cleavage and erosion 
are rendered with a few dabs and blobs, although long, vertical strokes and graded ink 
washes dominate. In the details (Plate 85B) the trees may be seen to be treated in some- 
what the same manner as those n plate 86 - the trunks drawn with ragged brush-strokes, 
the branches ending in small hooks, and the leaves represented by close-packed dots. It is 
not here intended to imply any formal connexion between the two paintings in plates 85 
and 86, but only to point out certain general similarities that may have been common to 
many of the great landscape painters of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The Hsii Tao-ning painting is in the form of a hand-scroll, at present nineteen inches 
high and eighty-two inches long; originally it was probably at least as long again. Scrolls 
of this kind arc mounted on a roll and are opened from right to left, flat on a uble, the 
viewer seeing no more than about two feet at a time. The horizontal scroll form is the cul- 
mination of Chinese creative genius in painting. It is the only painting form in the world 
that brings to the art a true progression through time. As the observer progresses through 
such a scroll, there is a unique element of the theme unfolding and developing in much the 
same way, and, incidentally, with much the same mechanics, as a theme is developed in 
poetry or in Western music. The composition of these scrolls would be impossible with 
a fixed vanishmg point and one-point perspective. There must be multiple vanishing 
points, the one fading imperceptibly into the next. Direcdy in front of the observer as the 
scroll is unrolled, is the place he stands, to the right he may look back to those scenes 
traversed, to the left he may look towards the new vistas being unrolled as they would 
reveal themselves to the traveller. It is impossible sympathetically to view a landscape 
scroll without becoming part of it and entering into the artist’s world of peaks and streams. 
’Again and again in these landscape scrolls a road or a path appears at the beginning, and 
we arc almost bound to follow it. These roads direct the attention of the specutor and 
instruct his vision. Now and again he must walk in the foreground, viewing the plains 
and distant hills; he is led on to the hills themselves, crosses bridges, climbs mountains, 
rests at high-placed temples; occasionally he may choose between the path and a boat, and 
often he is led completely out of sight behind a cli£f or hill only to emerge again farther 
along.’ 19 Or again, the spectator may view the scenes spread before him with Olympian 
detachment and discover that the world of nature and the world of man are inseparably 
one. The hut of the recluse, the temple in the high valley, the fisherman and the sage are 
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in no way die intrusion of an alien element but rather integral parts of the great operations 
of nature. He may view the world and its oneness as would the ascetic in contemplation. 

The hand-scroll is never spread out and viewed in its entirety, because to do so violates 
its spirit and its purpose. An art that exists in time, like music and poetry, must have a 
progression from beguming to middle to end; to be cohesive and consistent it must have 
repetitions of theme and rhythm; to be stimulating it must have variations between major 
and minor elements. All these qualities were combined by various means in the horizontal 
landscape scroll. One kind of composition that became classic and may have originated 
in the tenth and eleventh century opens with a passage of trees, rocks, or buildings quite 
close to the spectator; the scene then moves back into the middle or far distance, cl^ging 
rapidly m scale; again elements come close to the foreground and the mountains build up 
to a dramatic climax as one dominating peak soars beyond the upper confines of the scroll; 
the view then again pushes back and vistas open to the most distant hills. Of course there 
arc variations: in the Freer Gallery Kuo Hsi, for example, there are two sections of tower- 
ing peaks, but the first is lower and minor to the second, and serves as an introduction to 
the major climax. The early landscape scrolls were constructed with the foreground, 
middle distance, and far distance, nicely adjusted to one another. The foreground is estab- 
lished by wonderfully drawn trees, frequently old, gnarled, and leafless; flat areas and 
streams make an easy transition into the middle-ground, where the principal mountains 
with their foothills and lesser peaks push forward or recede into the distance, merging 
Y^ith the farthest range where peaks appear out of, and disappear into, the mist, forming a 
kind of counterpoint or minor theme.^ The manner in which Chinese painten of suc- 
ceeding generations employed the scroll form is in itself a history of the evolution of their 
art. Landscape scrolls of later centuries are never organized with comparable lucidity and 
grandeur except when they arc consciously based upon the manner of the tenth- and 
eleventh-century masters. 

Among the paintings in the Palace Museum, Peking, attributed to masters of the tenth 
to eleventh century, one of the best in quality, if indeed not the best of all, is a large land- 
scape entitled * Travelling Among Mountains and Streams’ attributed to Fan K'uan - one 
of the three greatest landscape painters according to Kuo Jo-hsii’s judgement (Plate 87). 
The mountain is treated in a very simple way. It has the appearance of weathered granite 
and by the plainness of its bulk conveys the impression of an imponderable weight; one 
<lccp gorge has been cut by a stream on the right, where the string-like waterfall, m its 
cool, black cleft, adds to the vcrdcality that dominates the composition. On the Glt side of 
a thickly wooded hill in the middle distance a temple commands a view of the waterfldl, 
while the stream from this high-mountain source splashes and gurgles into the foreground , 
and is crossed by a rickety bridge. A ponderous mass of worn gramte occupies the centre 
of the foreground and brings the scene very near. On the extreme right a small rustic 
figure is driving four loaded mules towards the stream. A tangle of twisted deaduous 
trees and lance-straight evergreens, very carefully drawn, covers the slope of the nearer 
mound, but the sheer rock sides of the m^estic pile are bare of vegetation; only on the top 
more extensive erosion has provided a precarious footing for a thick, scrub growth. In 
brief, the artist who painted this picture was familiar, from penetrating observation, with 
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the nature of geological formations, the behaviour of mountain streams, the way trees 
grow in rocky ground, and the curiously clear light that makes details visible in the thin 
air of high places. 

A technical device for creating a sense of depth is that of silhouetting the top or edge 
of one rock mass or clump of trees against an area of plain silk or very light ink wash sug- 
gesting mist. The device is almost universal in Chinese landscape painting, and here it is 
used with particular success. Anyone who has wandered in the mountains knows this eSca 
to be based upon reality. The same jagged brush-stroke we have seen in other early paint- 
ings has been used to dcfme the main outlines of form. The iimer markuigs, the ts*un 
are neither ‘too abundant* nor ‘too sparse*. There is enough ink to suggest perfectly the 
texture, character, and structure of the rocks, but never so much that the vigorous quality 
of each brush-stroke is concealed.*^ Throughout this picture there is no virtuosity of brush- 
work, no pyrotechnic display of strongly contrasting tones, but rather an extremely com- 
petent, straightforward painting that is perfectly consistent and controlled from top to 
bottom and from side to side. Whoever painted ‘Travelling Among Mountains and 
Streams’, and it may very well have been Fan K‘uan, was a consummate master of his 
craft, working in an age when balance, moderation, realism in the sense of an understand- 
ing of natural laws, and visual integrity were the highest norm. Landscapes such as this arc 
the apex of the grand manner born during the Five Dynasties and early Northern Sung.^^ 

There arc a few odier excellent paintings that have been honoured with the name of 
Fan K‘uan. One is a great winter scene of cold, austere hills, leafless trees, and pilgrims 
hurrying towards a distant temple - all under a dark, oppressive sky (Plate 88a). The folds, 
angles, and strange shapes of the mountains are exaggerated by their thick white covering 
of snow and the brittle trees stand out like black and frozen skeletons. In the brush-work 
there is the same austere restraint, but the ink is even more sparmgly used, giving an almost 
crystalline effect. In both these compositions, the mountains fill almost the entire space 
and tlicrc arc no vistas into the far distance, no parts concealed by banks of mist. Such 
completeness of statement adds to their soleiim grandeur. 

The same spirit of nature congealed, of an all-pcrvading, bitter cold, and the quiet of 
the world, when the yin clement dominates, is found in a small, round fan painting 
mounted as an album leaf in the Boston Muscum.^J Fan K‘uan, whose proper name was 
Fan Chung-cheng, and was styled Chung-li, was active from about 990 to 1030. Critics 
of the following and later generations are unstinting in their praise of the man and his 
work. The early twelfth-century imperial collection claimed fifty-eight paintings by him, 
many of them in sets of two, four, and one of twelve scrolls. The catalogue of this col- 
lection, the HsUan ho hua p*u (preface dated 1120), says that Fan K*uan was: ‘a stem and 
old-fashioned man, careless in his behaviour, fond of wine and with no command of the 
ways of the world. ... To begin with, he studied the art of Li Ch'^g, but one day he woke 
up and said to himself with a sigh: “My predecessors have not yet tried to seize the things 
as they really arc; surely it is better to take the things themselves than men for teachen, 
and a still better teacher than material objects is the heart.** Thereupon he gave up his old 
manner of study and retired to T‘ai-hua in the Chung-nan mountains....’^ It was his 
grasp of ‘things as they really are*, his balanced and rational style that impressed the early 
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critics. Kuo Jo-hsii wrote: *The manner of Master K*uan (comprises) a crystalline liar<ln<!« 
of rock forms; a luxuriant density in his combination of trees; an antique elegance in his 
terraces and paviUons; and a lofty peacefulness in his human figures/^s 

Two famous painters from the end of the tenth century were no^ for a quality that 
was to become increasingly important in Chinese landscape painting - the quality of atmo- 
sphere, of misty air, and of limitless space out of which the forms emerge. Both these men, 
Tung Yiian and the priest Chti-jan, were from Chiang-nan, in the Yangtze valley, and 
painted at the Nanking court of the ruler of the Later T‘ang Dynasty, the great art patron, 
Li Hou-chu, Tung Yiian, also known as Tung Pei-yiian, was the elder of the two. Like 
many Chinese artists, he apparently worked in several styles, one of which was mono- 
chrome uik landscape described by early critics as being executed in a bold manner with 
coarse brush-strokes, blobs and dots of ink that only at a certain distance were seen to take 
on the shape of objects; and a second quite diifrrent manner in which colour was used in 
the old T*ang tradition and the drawing was meticulous and fine. Although this latter 
style was much admired, critics of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, especially, praised 
his 'rivers and lakes in wind and rain, torrents and valleys, mounuin peaks now obscure, 
now clear, trees in the mist, and clouds of driving storms' - all atmospheric effects of 
weather. 

In the Palace Museum tlierc is a painting attributed to Tung Yiian called ‘Festival in 
Honour of the Emperor*, painted in a relatively fine and detailed manner in colour on 
silk.><* The figures are infinitesimal and the view is extraordinary - a vast distance of lakes 
and rolling hills presented as though seen from a very great height. It may well be an ex- 
ample of Tung’s coloured style. What his coarse, more impressionistic style may have 
been is even more difficult to say.^? 

The Justly celebrated scroll - one of the best Chinese landscapes in a Western collection 
- ‘Clear Weather m tlie Valley' attributed to Tung Yiian, now in the Boston Museum, is 
a painting that has roused much controversy (Plate 89;. The picture, douc in ink and very 
slight colour iMi paper, is, apparently, the end portion of a once longer scroll. It has been 
maintained by some, because of the suggestions of wide, almost limitless space on the left 
(not here illustrated), the ink washes witliout outline, and the wonderful atmospheric 
effect and *air ' throughout the scroll, that tlic picture must be from a time later than Tung 
Yiian and possibly the twelfth century. It would be rash to assert that the picture is without 
doubt from the brush of Tung Yiian, but there is certainly good reason to believe that it 
belongs to the great period of the tenth to eleventh century. The logical transitions in 
depth, the rational, perfectly balanced composition with no clement emphasized at the 
expense of another, the completeness of the visual impression arc all characteristics found 
in other works that may claim an early date. It would be strange indeed if artists as gifred 
as the Chinese with a tradition of landscape painting well established from the time of 
Wang Wei in the eighth century would not have evolved the technique of painting in ink 
washes alone by the tenth century. 

It is difficult to attempt to correlate tlic writings of ancient critics with surviving paint- 
ings because we can seldom reconstruct the world in which the writers hved, know their 
standards of comparison, and the visual experiences that were the basis of their judgements. 
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Nevertheless, it is tempting to find in the Boston scroll some of the very features described 
by writers living little more than a generation after Tung Yiian. There are the atmospheric 
effects of clouds and mist - of forms but half revealed - and above all there is a ted^que 
that might well have seemed broad and impressionistic in his age. In the portion of the 
scroll reproduced in plate 89 the extensive use of dots to represent distant trees and under- 
growth is quite evident.^^ In the Five Dynasties and early Northern Sung period, such dots 
must have been something of an innovation. It may not be fortuitous that the two early 
painters supposed to have used this method most extensively - Tung Yiian and Chii-jan - 
were both active in the Yangtze valley where the warm, moisture-laden air might well 
suggest to a keen observer the use of a method so well suited to vague and impressionistic 
effects. 

There is in the Boston scroll a total effect that is gentle, calm, and lyrical - an effect pro- 
duced in part by the thick verdure, low, weathered hills, wide expanse of water, and the 
slow-flowing stream. Such characteristics may also be of southern origin in contrast to the 
austere and often bleak scenes of the northern landscape painters. 

Chii-jan's traditional style is the most distinctive of any of the landscape painters we 
have so far examined. In the Palace Museum there is a medium-sized vertical landscape 
called * Seeking Instruction in the Autumnal Mountains’, attributed to the priest painter 
(Plate 88b). The use of dots we have noted in the Boston Tung Yiian is much more marked 
here. They no longer serve the sole purpose of suggesting low vegetation but are con- 
sciously employed for accent. Instead of sheer cliffs and rocky mountains, the hills are more 
softly rounded and deeply eroded. Among the technical characteristics that should be 
mentioned are: the white tree-trunks, outlined like those in the Tung Yiian scroll; the 
ts’un that are long, sometimes wavy lines following the contours of the hills and givuig 
an effect of soft erosion as of very old formations; the flat tableland areas, as in the right 
foreground and middle left; the way in which the ground in certain areas is broken up 
into numerous hillocks or boulders, as in the left foreground and the top of the central 
peak. The ts’un used is a developed form of the shorter, less defuiite brush-strokes in the 
Boston Tung Yiian, and here may be classed as the kind known as ’hemp-fibre’. There is 
a use of moist, rich ink throughout, frequently in strong contrast with much lighter tones. 
The effect is altogether striking and vigorous, but at the same time the very manner of 
painting and the conscious construction of design seem to assert themselves over repre- 
sentation. If this painting is a work from the second half of the tenth century, or a faithful 
version, then landscape was well on its way towards the flexible and sensitive medium for 
personal expression which it became under the genius of Mi Fei in the eleventh century 
and the great Yiian masters of the fourteenth. 

The latest painter of this great hne was Kuo Hsi, who was active in the full Northern 
Sung period. Bom about 1020, he attained early fame and was admitted to the Imperial 
Academy of Painting when sdll a young man. He was enormously admired by his con- 
temporaries, and Kuo Jo-hsii says of him that: *ln this generation he is the single supreme 
(figure).’^* The same author tells us that Kuo Hsi studied the style of Li Ch’^g and fol- 
lowed that master, but at the same time was capable of expressing his own emotions, and’ 
especially speaks of his huge screens and wall paintings.^^ The twelfth-century catalogue 
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of Imperial Sung paintings tells us that after studying the manner of Li Ch*dng he evolved 
his own ideas, and on the walls of lofty halls he would paint towering pines and great trees, 
twisting streams, sheer difis and precipices, abrupt peaks, beautiful in the rising mist or 
obscured in the clouds, with all their thousand forms and myriad shapes. The critics say 
that he alone strode forward in his generation. 

Kuo Hsi was also the author of a collection of notes on landscape painting that is cer- 
uinly one of the most interesting old treatises on the subject. The work was edited by his 
son Kuo Ssu, who added a number of his own comments. The essay treats of the purpose 
and ideals of landscape painting, of the best methods, faults and virtues, composition and 
relative importance of elements, and technical suggestions. The work has been entirely 
translated by S. Sakanishi and extensive parts by Osvald Sirdn.3i 

In the discussion of some of the paintings above we have pointed out a tendency towards 
realism, and it is perfeedy in keeping with the aesthetic ideas of the age that Kuo Hsi speaks 
in more than one passage of realism as an ideal of landscape painting. In the section of his 
essay called ‘Comments on Landscape’, he writes: ‘The spring mountain is wrapped in an 
unbroken stretch of dreamy haze and mist, and the men are joyful; the summer mountain 
is rich with shady foliage, and the men are peaceful; the autumn mountain is serene and 
calm, with leaves falling, and men are solemn; the winter mountain is heavy with storm 
clouds and withdrawn, and men are forlorn. The sight of such pictured mountains arouses 
in man exaedy corresponding moods. It is as if he were aaually in those mountains. They 
exist as if they were re^ and not painted. The blue haze and the white path arouse a longing 
to walk there; the sunset on a quiet stream arouses a longing to gaze upon it; the sight of 
hermits and ascetics arouses a longing to dwell with them; rocks and streams arouse a 
longing to saimter among them.*^< 

It seems probable, if we may judge from the best of the surviving paintings attributed 
to Kuo Hsi, that he himself carried reahsm farther than had been done by any of his pre- 
decesson. To an eleventh-century Chinese, whose visual experiences were limited to the 
conventions and compromises of penpective and space representation current in his own 
time, die great, wide panoramas of Kuo Hsi might well have seemed £ur more realistic than 
to a modem Occidental. Kuo Hsi gave his contemporaries a realism in which their imagina- 
tions could wander at will and commune with the mood of season and scene. 

A mountain landscape entided ‘Early Spring*, now in the National Palace Museum, 
is one of the best from the former Imperial Collection attributed to Kuo Hsi.** In Western 
collections, there is in the Freer Gallery a magnificent horizontal landscape scroll called 
‘Clear Autumn Skies over Mountains and Valleys’ - a painting as close to Kuo Hsi as we 
shall probably ever come (Plate 5)o).** A beautiful and mellow autiunnal mood pervades 
the scroll - ‘serene and calm, with leaves fidling’. The two old pines in the foreground 
are of themselves an excellent study of contrasting and complementing rhythms, and no 
colour is needed on the thick foliage of the trees on the right to tell us of their autumn 
tints. The very successful efiects of broad distances, of mists rising from the valley and 
shrouding the temple compound, the limitless ‘air’ surrounding the mountains and trees 
is. on a technical level, rather similar to the scroll by Hsu Tao-ning - an artist who was 
nearing the end of his career when Kuo Hsi was bom. The way most of the hills and peaks 
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are painted without outline in ink washes and long vertical strokes is also similar in the two 
scrolls. Perhaps it is significant that both Kuo Hsi and Hsti Tao-ning painted in the eleventh 
century, and both based their style on a study of their great predecessor Li Ch*^g. 

In any events paintings so occupied with aerial perspective, with seasonal weather and 
atmosphere, as is this scroll, prepare the stage for a genius of great individuali^ who was 
to break with tradition, or rather push the traditional style one step farther and create a 
new kind of painting. The genius appeared in the person of Mi Fei. 

Mi Fei was to become, in the Yuan and Ming Dynasties, the great ideal of the gendeman 
painter. What his position as an artist was in the Northern Sung period is more diflScult 
to say. He was certainly a penon of wide accomplishments, fastidious discrimination, and 
a caustic and eccentric character. He was a gifted writer of both poetry and prose, one of 
the greatest calligraphers of his time, a passionate collector of old paintings and writings, 
an expert on ink stones, an admirer of fantastically eroded rocks - he used to address the 
favourite one in his garden as *my elder brother*. He held many official posts, including 
Secretary of the Board of Rites and Military Governor of Kiangsu, but it is said that, be- 
cause of his causdc tongue and unwillingness to conform to the orthodox behaviour of 
officialdom, he was not .a great success. Among Mi Fei's writings, the Hua Shih, *Aii 
Account of Paindng*, is a very valuable work, though preserved in a somewhat fragment- 
ary form. It contains material on a number of artists, interesting technical notes, and advice 
on the care of old pictures. Among the oddities of his personal character was a fixation 
on cleanliness which kept him constantly washing - he allowed no one but himself to 
touch his pictures, and he went about garbed in robes of the Tang Dynasty. On good 
grounds, probably, he was deeply sceptical about the *old masters* collected by the rich 
and powerful of his day - an age of great antiquarians. Bom in 1051, he was a con- 
temporary and friend of the great poet and painter Su Shih (Su Tung-p*o) and of the 
artists W£n Tung and Li Kung-lin. Mi Fei died in 1107 in the early years of the reign 
of Sung Hui-tsung. 3 s 

Original paintings by Mi Fei are very rare, and it is a question if any have survived. The 
traditions, however, about his style are consbtent and there can be little doubt about the 
kind of landscapes he painted. One of the most convincing pictures is a small landscape 
in the collection of Mr Fusetsu Nakamura, Tokyd (Plate 91 a). Curiously pointed, sugar- 
loaf mountains are but half revealed through banks of mist, the trees are hastily indicated 
by a few blobs of wet ink, and the whole effect is one of moisture-drenched vegetation. 
There is almost no drawing in the stria sense, but straight painting of coloristic effects 
in ink. Instead of the beautifully constructed rock formations and carefully drawn trees 
of the earlier painters, all is sacrificed to the impressionistic recording of a mood. The 
solid form and realism of the painten of the tenth and early eleventh century is dissolved 
into a far more personal and intimate style. The drawing of the fishermen’s huts and the 
little bridge creates the rustic setting to perfection, but they are sketched in a very loose, 
almost careless manner. The accompanying inscription, judged by specialists in calli- 
graphy to be in Mi Fei’s own hand, is dated in correspondence with A.p. X102. 

The soft effect of the hills, as though covered with low vegeution, b obtained by piling 
up successive layen of tones, each one darker than that underneath. The brush-stroll are 
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horizontalind'parallel. They are nude by laying down the sideof theink-charged brush on 
relatively absorbent paper. For what slight drawing there is, as in the outlines of the fore- 
ground, the fingers of land extending into the water and the houses and boats, a much 
drier ink is used so that in many places the paper shows through the brush-stroke. The 
gradations in ink tone play back and forth, in and out, in close and carefully arranged har- 
monies, creating at once effects of light and air, and an abstract pattern fuU of movement. 

The style of Mi Fei was not appreciated by the most important art patron of the early 
twelfth century, the* Sung emperor Hui-tsung. Not one of the paintings by Mi Fei, or 
his son Mi Yu-j£n, who painted in the same style, is listed in the catalogue of the Imperial 
Collection. In die fourteenth century, such leading Y uan Dynasty painters as Ni Tsan dis- 
covered that Mi Fei was then a ‘modem*. He became the ideal of the gentleman-scholar 
painters, men equally at home in Chmese hterature, in music, calligraphy, and poetry, 
and who painted for their own enjoyment and the pleasure of their friends. 

Mi Fei was as famous, or more famous, for his beautiful writing. Chinese calligraphy, 
done with the same brush and the same ink, has long been considered by the Chinese not 
only a sister art to painting, but also its superior. The same kind of training resulted in 
the same kind of control and offered the same fluid medium for expression in the two arts. 
Proficiency in one is, of course, transferable to the othcr.^^ As will be seen, the relationship 
between excellent writing and painting found on the Mi Fei scroll (Plate 91A) plays an 
ever-increasing role from the Sung Dynasty onward. 

It is interesting to note that during the age of Mi Fei the painting of bamboo in ink, 
the most abstract and the most close to calligraphy of all subjects in Chinese painting, 
atuined its first period of culmination with Mi Fei's famous contemporaries, Wm Tung 
and Su Tung-p‘o. But before considering these men and the paintuig of the twelfth cen- 
tury there are other kinds of painting from the tenth and early eleventh centuries that 
deserve attention. 
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FIGURE PAINTERS 

D UR 1 N G the brief period of the Five Dynasties (907-60), in spite of civil strife that wracked 
the country, the local courts of the principal ruling houses were centres of cultural activity. 
None was more luxurious or elegant than the court held at Nanking by the last ruler of 
the Later or Southern T'ang Dynasty, Li Hou-chu. This cultured prince was himself a 
poet, and his interest in painting drew many distinguished artists to Nanking. We have 
already mentioned Tung Yuan and Chti-jan, the great landscape painters, who were active 
in the late years of Southern T'ang. At Nanking the final twilight of the T'ang Dynasty 
faded out in the splendour of a court where every accessory of life must have reflected 
a further refinement of the exquisite elegance familiar to us from the eighth-century 
treasures of the Sh6s5in. 

Figure painting was in favour as it had been in the heyday of the great Ming Huang and 
was carried on by a number of competent artists. One of the earliest of these was Ku Hung- 
chung, who depicted the grandees and their ladies at the court of the ruler of Southern 
Tang. His most famous picture, * The Night Entertainment of Han Hsi-tsai’ has been pre- 
served in several versions - one very early may be of the tenth century and, judging from 
the reproductions, probably no later than the twelfUi. We reproduce here only the open- 
ing section of the scroll which, in its entirety, shows four episodes (Plate 92). It appears 
that Han Hsi-tsai, while a man of great learning and accomplishments, was given to night 
entertainments on a lavish scale. And what is more, it is said that he * . . . allowed women of 
doubtful reputation to firequent his house, as he liked to listen to their clever singing and 
playing; but he imposed no restraint on them, and they went in and out and mixed with 
the guests as they pleased, and thb led to disorders.’ The emperor wished to make Han 
Hsi-tsai a high official but was dubious about his night life; so he asked the painter Ku 
Hung-chung to attend the banquets and paint what he saw there. This scroll is traditionally 
the result of his candid reporting. 

In this opening section we see the host, Han Hsi-tsai, wearing a tall, black cap, seated 
with a friend on a large dais placed in front of a bed; several memben of the company are 
seated in front of him where food, sweetmeats, and wine flagons in bowls of hot water 
have been set out. All attention is concentrated upon a lovely lady playing a guitar {p*i^p*a). 
Here the setting is elaborately indicated with furniture and paintings. It is interesting to 
note the lavish use of landscape paintings - on the back waU, on the screen at the left, and 
even on the panels of the bed interior and on the dais. In some other parts of the scroll, 
furniture and indications of setting are abandoned in fiivour of a plain background in the 
old T ang manner. The favoured type of feminine beauty has changed since the days of 
Ming Huang, and, instead of the ponderous beauties of the eighth century, the ladies are 
slight and slim. The hair is not dnwn down about the fiice, but is arrang^ in a chignon 
on top or towards the back. If we look closely at the drapery folds, it u apparent that die 
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simple* bold silhouette of the full T* ang period and the flowing, smooth line have changed 
to a more complicated kind of drawing with angular folds and hooks. The long sleeves of 
the men are more elaborately bunched up in folds that are, none the less, still descriptive 
and logical. 

Very much the same style of figure painting occurs in a beautifuT round fan painting, 
mounted as an album leaf and now in the Freer Gallery (Plate 95A). The painting is attri- 
buted to Chou W&i-chii, one of the painters at the court of the last Li prince, and Painter- 
in-Attendance in the Han-lin College. He is said to have followed the style of Chou Fang, 
but to have refined upon his manner. This is probably true, but the monumental, solid 
grandeur of the true T ang manner has been sacrificed. Not that the work is in any way 
inferior to that of an earlier epoch, but it has become a different thing, ceruinly refined in 
drawing, pattern, and soft colour. It seems somehow more personal and less of a penetrat- 
ing comment on life than, say, the picture of the game players, also m the Freer Gallery. 
Unlike the serenity that characterizes earlier pictures there is, in this, intimate and charm- 
ing narrative. The lad in the tub is having his nose held, preparatory to a ducking; the boy 
on the right, being disrobed for his bath, is overcome with apprehension despite his 
mother’s encouragements; but the plump boy leaning on the tub, who has been through 
the ordeal and now has his hair neatly parted, enjoys the discomfort of his play-fellows. 
It is, altogether, 4 delightful glimpse of life in the iimer palace. 

The composition is much die same as in earlier times, with an excellent sense of space 
created by the placing of the figures in an arc, bending back into die picture plane. The 
brush*stroke is still of a fine, even thickness, but like the drawing in the *Night Entertain- 
ment’, there is not a smooth, flowing line, but rather abrupt angles and hook-badcs of the 
brush, together with a very delicate, almost imperceptible thinning and thickening of the 
line that in pbces fades oflf to a point The drapery is more realistically drawn than in the 
fuU Tang manner, but at the same time not half as descriptive of solid form. 

It seems that as early as the tenth century artists looked back upon the seventh and eighth 
centuries of the Tang Dynasty as a Golden Age of Painting. At any rate, there is reason 
to believe that artists of the Hve Dynasties and Northern Sung times copied or made new 
versions of designs by celebrated masters ofTang. 

A painting done in the tenth or eleventh century entitled 'Scholars of the Nordiem 
Ch’i Dynasty Collating the Classic Texts’ may be a version of a T'ang design. Mr Tomita, 
in his s^olarly article on the painting,’ states that it is possibly based on a composition by 
Yen Li-pfin, the great figure painter of the seventh century, but widi several alterations, 
while Yen’s design in turn may have been based on an earlier work by Yang Tzu-hua of 
the sixth century. The picture is an interesting example of the continuity of pictorial tradn 
tion. Our detail (Plate 93) shows fi>ur of the collating scholars seated on a large wooden 
platform. There is no indication of setting, and the figures retain the antique grandeur of 
the Tang style. The triangular grouping is masterful, and the rhythmic pattern of the 
dark borders on the garments, furniture, and accessories plays an important part in creating 
a sense of space and fisrm. There is a pale colouring of red, green, yellow, and soft purple 
on some of the garments. In the fine brushwork of even thickness and the flowing line 
without hooks or angles, the painting is closer to the old style than is, say, the 'Silk 
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Beaters*, by Sung Hui-tsung. Mr Tomita has well described the drawing: * Although the 
lines arc extremely delicate, the assurance and strength of the hand which drew them are 
marked. The soft and stiff materials, whether Ming loosely or in pleats, are clearly dif- 
ferentiated. But most remarkable of all are the faces, especially those of the scholars. Their 
seriousness, their eagerness to accomplish the task entrusted to them, their jocularity when 
a moment of idle relaxation is their reward, are admirably expressed. The faces, which 
are only about one inch and a half in height in the original, when enlarged . . . reveal a 
master-hand capable of delineating vivid portraits - imaginary to be sure - in thin brush- 
strokes, without any attempt at light or shadow.'* The 'Scholars of Ch'i’ is, within 
this writer’s knowledge, the best surviving example of what must have been a most im- 
portant school of illustrative figure painting that flourished in the late T'ang and Five 
Dynasties. 

A word may here be said about these copies or versions of early paintings because in 
later centuries they play an important role in the development of Chinese painting, and 
they will be referred to with increasing frequency. In the Western world we set great store 
by originality of design, composition, and teclmique. Chinese critics also praise origin- 
ality, but their concept of it di&rs from ours. The qualities they look for in a painting are 
vitality of spirit, intensity of realization, and freshness of perception rather than originality 
of composition or presentation. In China there is a kind of copy that occun but infre- 
quently in the Western world. With the passing of the centuries, the weight of tradition 
and the accumulation of recognized masterpieces of painting set standards and models for 
the painter from which he could not escape. Over and over we read that a certain artist 
studied one or more old masters, based his style on theirs and then, as he reached maturity, 
developed a style quite his own. 

Chinese painting has always demanded the highest technical perfection because, nor 
only are corrections and alterations impossible, but the quality of the work will depend 
upon the fluidity, sureness, and vigour of the individual brush-strokes. The Chinese attain 
their particular kind of technical perfection in calligraphy and painting by the same kind 
of application that a Western student of music would employ in mastering the violin or 
piano. Armed with a perfectly controlled technique and drawing upon his imagination 
and visual memory, rather than on what he saw direedy before him, the Chinese artist’s 
painting of a piaure was not unlike the performance of a skilled musician. It is not plagiar- 
ism when a Chinese executes a painting after an old master, either using his composition 
or his brush method, any more than it is plagiarism when a musician plays the work of a 
great composer of the past. 

In later times, at least, three kinds of copies are recognized. They are: mo fang (or mu 
fang), a faithful copy, sometimes made by tracing; lin, a freehand copy made generally 
with the original in front of the aimt;fang, an interpretation, 'after the manner of’. The 
first method, mo fang, can be employed to preserve old compositions, the freehand copy 
lin sometimes takes greater or lesser liberties with the composition, while the frng, or 
interp retation, can often be so free and personal that without an accompanying inscription 
one would recognize few elements of the style of the master whose work the painting 
supposedly follows. 
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Another group of pictures, also in the Boston Museum, illustrates a somewhat difi^ent 
kind of figure painting that has become extremely rare through the centuries. Tiiis set of 
four panels illustrates the captivity of Lady W 6 n-dii in Mongolia and her return to China. 
The heroine was a young widow of distinguished learning and accomplishments who was 
captured in 195 by the Tartars and carried oflTto Mongolia. For some twelve years she was 
forced to live in that desolate country, married by compulsion to a Tartar chieftain to 
whom she bore two children. At last she was ransomed and returned to the amenities of 
her native China and another marriage to a Chinese miliury official. Her life in the rude 
surroundings of Mongolia, the kind affection of her Tartar husband, her devotion to her 
children and her sadness at leaving them when her rescue came are described in a scries 
of eighteen poems traditionally by Lady Wen-chi herself. The four panels of which we 
reproduce one (Plate 94) appear to be the remainder of a set of eighteen illustrating the 
eighteen poems, though some liberties have been taken with the text.^ 

Three of the Boston panels depict Lady W^-chi*s life in Mongolia and the fourth her 
final return to China. It introduces us to a type of subject all too infrequently found in 
Chinese painting • an account of details of daily life. It is the kind of intimate recording 
that one finds so delightful and informative in the great Japanese narrative scrolls of the 
Yamato-e. There are many details on the frescoed walls at Tun-huang which suggest the 
existence in the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries of a tradition of good genre painting, 
and the tides of many lost paintings from the Six Dynasties and T*ang suggest pictures of 
lively scenes from daily life. One reason for the scarcity to-day of such works may be that 
Chinese colleaors of the Ming period, who hunted out and preserved so many old paint- 
ings, were interested in a different kind of picture, and in a general way, considered genre 
paintings to be of a lower order than such subjects as landscape and bamboo. 

The parallel penpective characteristic of Chinese painting is especially happy in a scene 
such as Lady W£n-^ received into a spacious house. On the left is the public street with 
all its busde, and on the right is the secluded courtyard, where she is welcomed by a group 
of women on the verand^. It is the moment of arrival, the lady is deeply affected and 
conceals her emotion by raising her long sleeve to her fiu:e; a major-domo directs the 
servants to carry the baggage into the guest rooms, and curious members of the house- 
hold peep around the door screen. In the street the liveried attendants have dismounted 
and relax against the wall or buy bread from a vendor; a few of the passers-by pause in 
curiosity, but most of them go about their business. The drawing is crisp and lively. The 
artist duplays a fine sense of occupational gesture and simple, descriptive action. His draw- 
ing of the tough little Mongolian ponies, the dog in the court and the ponderous bnndlfr* 
bullock in the street show equally at home in the animal world. Nor can one fiul to 
notice the simple elegance and dignity of Chinese domestic architecture. 

These four panels are not attributed to any artist, and the lack of comparable m ate ri al 
makes it difficult to assign them to a rebti vely limited period. They were certainly painted 
no later than the Sung Dynasty and probably in the early part of the dynasty, that is, the 
eleventh to early twd^ century. 

The figure pafaring a already considered follow without any violent variations the long 
tradition from Ku K*ai-chih in the fourth century, through the court painten of the Tang 
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Dynasty, to Sung Hui*tsung's elegant copy of the *Silk Beaten’. One striking deviation 
from the norm in the brief Hve Dynasties period was the Buddhist monk Kuan-hsiu, who 
is credited with originating pictures of Lohans that were entirely different from previous 
concepts. The Lohan, a disciple of Buddha who has attained to enlightenment and will at 
death enter Nirvih ia, was especially full of meaning to the Ch’an Sect (Zen in Japanese), 
with its emphasis on individual effort and the attainment of enlightenment as a personal 
experience.^ 

Kuan-hsiu, who was also known as the Grand Master Ch'an-yiieh, was placed in a 
Ch’an monastery by his parents at a tender age. In mature years he enjoyed a certain re- 
putation as both a calligrapher and a poet. Bom in 832, Kuan-hsiu did his most important 
work as a painter in his later years, especially in Ch’8ng-tu, capital of the kingdom of Shu, 
where he was resident from around 902 until his death in 912. He was especially celebrated 
for his Lohans in scries of sixteen, and several sets now in Japan have long been attributed 
to him. A set in the National Museum, T 5 ky 5 ,s has been extensively repaired and cut 
down so that the figures seem cramped in their space, but they serve at least to indicate the 
strange and almost repellent types of Lohan originated by Kuan-hsiu. The holy men arc 
shown seated on bare and eroded rocks; only in the case of one is a gnarled, shattered, and 
leafless tree introduced. The heads are disproportionately large; the features, exaggerated 
to caricature, are Indian types with deeply creased (aces, lumpy skulls, and long eyebrows. 
The one reproduced (Plate 9111) apparently cries out in wonder and ecstasy at his intuitive 
and instantaneous enlightenment. In the technique of painting and the boldness of the 
designs, these Lohans may be the last important creations reflecting T'ang solidity and 
grandeur. As Buddhist paintings they are a new experience in Chinese art. They appear 
to be the highly personal expression of an individual genius and, while the compositions 
were undoubtedly repeated by followers, Kuan-hsiu s art had no extensive influence on 
the religious painting of his time or the Sung Dynasty. The weird, grim Lohans which, 
so Kuan-hsiu affirms, came to him in his dreams, were revived by some Ch*an Buddhist 
painten of the Yiian Dynasty (1260-1368), coupled then with highly mannered flourishes 
of brush-work. But in the majority of these later expressions of the same idea the intense, 
burning spirit has escaped, and the results too often are mere caricature or grotesque. 

The really great epoch of figure painting, both religious and secular, was the three 
hundred years of the T’ang Dynasty. The momentum of the style carried over into the 
Five Dynasties and the early Sung Dynasty, that is, throughout the eleventh century, with 
such painters as Chou Wen-chu, Ku Hung-chung, and a number of anonymous artists 
working in T’ang style - the painten who reproduced the designs of Chou Fang and 
Chang Hsiian, and the artist of the ’Scholars of Ch’i’ in the Boston Museum. The last 
great Chinese artist to work in this tradition was Li Kung-lin, better known as Lung-mien 
from the place of his retirement. Lung-mien Shan, the Sleeping Dragon Mountain. 

Li Lung-mien (c. 1040-1 106) belonged to the generation and to the dique of high court 
officials like Su Tung-p’o and Ou-yang Hsiu who were scholar-writers, poets, and anti- 
quarians. Li Lung-mien’s artistic training was aided by his fiither’s collection of old paint- 
ings and developed by an assiduous study of the masten ofTang. He made accurate copies 
of every good, old painting that came his way and must have mastered the brush-manner 
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of the great figure painters of the past. He probably painted a certain number of piaures 
in colour on silk, but his most distinctive style was outline drawings in ink on paper. This 
kind of painting, which later came to be known as pai-^iao 'plain (or unadorned) draw- 
ing' was an old method, but it seems to have been revived and exploited with success by 
Li Lung-mien. It is a style that has remained popular into modem times and is capable of 
expressing great sensitivity and elegance, though in the hands of lesser men it tends to 
become hard and dry. 

In his early years Li Lung-mien gained fame as a painter of horses. He was a friend of 
the Master of the Stables and had ample opportunity to observe the blooded horses sent 
as presents to the court from Western countries. Frequently the grooms accompanied the 
horses, and in the best surviving painting of this subject attributed to Li, the grooms from 
Khoun or some other Western kingdom are carefully depicted. This scroll, 'The Five 
Horses', of which the first section is reproduced, was formerly in the Imperial Manchu 
Household Collection and later in Japan (Plate 95 b). The painting is somewhat worn so 
that the line work has lost in brilliance, but what remains is enough to justify Li Lung- 
mien's great reputation. The general style is probably based on such T'ang horse painters 
as Han Kan. The archaic character of the early style is replaced by a greater elegance and 
realism. The picture is a straightforward statement accomplished with a sparing use of 
ink. Both the horse and the bearded, long-nosed groom are certainly portraits, 'fhe line 
IS very fine and in places tenuous. The figure of the groom sdll suggests the descriptive 
silhouettes of the great T'ang figure painters, but in the inner markings of the drapery 
folds there is the more realistic and angular drawing that may have been a development of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Although Li Lung-miai was reputed to have been a Buddhist, his must have been 
a Buddhism of a very eclectic kind, embracing Taoist and Confucian elements.* His 
Buddhist paintings were, although iconographically correct, of sn iking originality. The 
Bodhisattva Kuan-yin played an important part in his works, and among the concepts 
which he may have brought to final perfection was the tall, elegant and entirely feminine 
Kuan-yin clothed in a white robe, and the 'Kuan-yin of the Southern Seas', seated on a 
rock in deep contemplation - a theme favoured by the Ch'an Buddhist painters of the 
thirteenth century. 

A long scroll that gives some idea of the kind of rehgious art practised by Li Lung-mien 
and one that was apparently considered an original during the Sung Dynasty, is the 
'Metamorphoses of the Heavenly Beings’ formerly in the Imperial Manchu Household 
Collection (Plate 96, A and b). The scroll is some twenty feet long, painted on paper in ink 
outline and delicately graded ink washes. There is no indication of setting save oudm* 
clouds on which the deities ride, or clouds in ink washes from which other more volatile 
spirits emerge. It is a simple, unadorned illustration of the appearance of a wide variety of 
gods, goddesses, and familiars. In plate 96A the goddesses are, from right to left, the Spirit 
of Places for Religious Offerings', the 'Ruling Spirit of Cities’, and the 'Ruling Spirit of 
the Soil ’ . The elegant ladies arc dressed in the style of the later years of the T'ang court, the 
brocade patterns carefully rendered in ink. Another section of the scroll (P late 9^1) shows 
the 'Ruling Spirit of Wind’, a beautiful young lady whose plain robes and loosened hair 
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stream away in her element; next are the ‘Ruling Spirits of the Quadrant’, sedate gentle- 
men with court sceptres and each with his symbol. The two courtly officers on the left, 
their robes decorated with flying storks, are the ‘Ruling Spirits of Space*. 

In this scroll a subjca and composition that could easily slip into monotony is saved by 
the variety in spacing and size of the figures, and the lively character of the line drawing. 
The postures of the four deities of the quadrant are identical, but they fimction as a group 
that is enhvened by the ingenious placing of their accompanying creatures. We cannot, 
of coune, be sure that this painting is from the brush of li Lung-mien, but it seems to 
represent well the adaptation of a religious theme to sophisticated court taste. As becomes 
deities, all the faces are expressionless, or rather as completely controlled as though this 
well-bred pantheon were attending an Imperial audience. There is no stimulus to religious 
emotions, nor on the other hand, any daring flights of fantasy. None the less, in this long 
procession of the spirits that rule heaven and earth, each is curiously convincing. The em- 
peror Hui-tsung was much given to superstitions, and his deep interest in Taoism kept a 
favoured adept and magician or two about the palace throughout his reign. One cannot 
but feel that it would be suave, self-contained spirits such as these who peopled that 
monarch’s Taoist world. Li Lung-mien’s painting was factual, reserved, pure and de- 
tached; these qualities were matched by a flawless technique. In the words of Arthur 
Waley, ‘Li Lung-mien was China’s last great prose-painter’. 

In 1 100 Li Lung-mien retired, because of rheumatism, to his mountain seclusion, just 
a year before Sung Hui-tsung came to the throne. He died six years later at the beginning 
of the period that was dominated by the technical perfection and special kind of realism 
favoured by the emperor and the Painting Academy. 
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CHAPTER 17 

SUNG HUI-TSUNG AND THE ACADEMY 


When, around the middle of the tenth century, the last of the independent houses of 
the Five Dynasties 'had submitted to Sung rule, artists and men of letters gravitated to 
the Sung court at Pien-liang (modem K'ai-feng in Honan). The city on the plains of the 
Yellow River became the centre of Chinese cultural and intellectual life, as well as the 
political capital, in the same way that Ch*ang-an had been dominant in the time of Ming 
Huang some two hundred and 6 £cy years before. Externally the Liao Dynasty of the 
Khitan Tartan and the Chin Dynasty of the Jurchen Tartan continued their encroach- 
ments in the north and constantly threatened to engulf the empire. Internally the court was 
wracked and tom by the rivalry of the radical reform party, the Yiian Fu clique, and the 
conservatives, known as the Yuan Yu group. The reforms, introduced by the brilliant 
Wang An-shih in 1096 to bolster the already sagging pohtical and economic conditions, 
were opposed by some of the most gifted men of the Sung Dynasty - chief among them 
was the poet and painter Su Shih, better known as Su Tung-p‘o, and there were also the 
historian Ssu-nu Kuang, and the archaeologist and poet Ou-yang Hsiu. 

It would be only natural if the almost constant political and intellectual turmoil of the 
Sung Dynasty had produced an atmosphere of deep apprehension and sporadic alarm in 
no way conducive to contemplation and the creative arts. The contrary, nevertheless, was 
the case. The Sung period remains one of the most brilliant in the history of Chinese art. 
The emperon, almost without exception, were sincere and enthusiastic patrons of scholar- 
ship and especially of painting. The second emperor of the dynasty, T*ai-csung (r. 976-97), 
was active in having good examples of painting and calligraphy sought out and added to 
the Imperial Collection. His curator was Huang Chu-t5*ai, the painter of birds and flowers. 
Jen-isung (r. 1023-36) was himself reputed to be a painter and calligrapher of merit. In the 
person of Hui-tsung (r. 1 101-25) art collecting became almost a mania. Imperial activity 
in collecting archaic bronze vessels and jade carvings was a manifestation of a new interest, 
shared by many, in the ancient material culture of China, so that Chinese archaeology as 
a branch of scholarship may be said to have surted in the Sung dynasty. 

To what extent Imperial patronage and interest in die arts stimulated the great flor- 
escence of painting b an open question. It seems more probable that court encouragement 
was itself but one ^et of the same spirit that produced die paintings, and both wcrcaspectf 
of the culmination or fruition of the intellectual and spiritual activity from the latter part 
of the T* ang Dynasty and the Five Dynasties. Similarly both Ch'an Buddhism and neo- 
Confucianbm grew from the same fertile soil, although the full flowering of these ways 
of thought was a product of the Sung Dynasty. 

The most active Imperial support of contemporary painting was the establishment of 
the P ainting Academy and the appointment of wordiy artists to official posts. The exact 
status of the Painting Academy, ^t played so important a role during die twdfdi and 
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thirteenth centuries, is not as clear as it mi^t be. For a long time it had been the custom 
to attach painten and persons of talent to ^ government in some way, frequently by an 
appointment to the Han-lin Academy. The Han-Iin was inaugurated by the Tang em- 
peror Ming Huang in 754; the most competent scholan of the day were gadiered there 
and, among other duties, were charged with the preparation of edicts and similar literary 
activities of the court. Also in the time of Ming Huang a certain number of artists were 
attached to the Han-lin. The internal organization of the Han-lin underwent a number 
of changes through the centuries, but up until modem times it served as a nucleus for 
scholarship and a bulwark against pretence and incompetence. No other scholarly 
organization in the world has had so long and illustrious a history. 

There are numerous references in contemporary and only slightly later Chinese writings 
to a separate Imperial Painting Academy established by Sung Hui-tsung, and it is quite 
apparent that some such organization, much favoured by the Emperor, must have existed. 
On the other hand, Archibald Wenley has pointed out that no separate painting academy 
is mentioned in the official Sung History.^ In any event, something like an academy must 
have frmetioned, and Chinese hterary evidence, aside from the official history, seems to 
justify the use of the term. Official painten at the court were awarded various titles, the 
highest of which was Tiif-cliiie-'Painter-in-Attendance*; next was the Cfiili-/ioM-'Painter- 
in-Waiting’, and below these two the ‘Scholar of Art* and last the students. Painten of 
exceptional merit, in or out of the Academy, were sometimes awarded a special mark of 
favour, the Golden Girdle. There were painting examinations for offices, frequently in the 
form of an illustration to a given line of poetry. Examples of this rather curious method 
for testing the ability of an artist are given by both Sir^n and Waley.^ 

Many of the artists of the Academy devoted their talents to minutely painted and 
brilliantly coloured pictures of birds and flowen, not only because this was the subject 
most favoured by the emperor, but because it also fitted well the interests and aesthetic 
standards of the age. 
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BIRDS. FLOWERS. AND ANIMALS 

The catalogue of the extensive collection of paintings assembled by the Sung emperor 
Hui-tsimg and his predecessors is not arranged chronologically but by subjea-matter. The 
seventh category in the classification b ‘Domestic Animals and Wild Beasts*, while the 
eighth is 'Flowers and Birds’. Another more general classification used in other works is 
ling^mao, literally 'Feathers and Fur*, and includes both animals and birds as subjects.* 
And, as has been mentioned, paintings of animals, especially horses, were among the great 
achievements of the T'ang period. On the other hand, flower paintings from an early 
period are seldom mentioned; the Sung collection contained only one pre-T'ang example. 
It is not until the T ang period that flowers as a subject appear to have attained popularity. 
It is quite evident that, as Arthur Waley has pointed out, Buddhist art was a powerful 
stimulus to flower painting, if indeed it did not bring it into being in China. The demand 
for flower-filled skies in the paradise scenes, for flower borden on the religious banners 
and wall paintings must have turned the attention of the painters to a closer study of floral 
forms. Engraved and low-relief borders with rich floral designs on certain stone epiuphs 
and steles of the eighth century show that the decorative floral rinceau of earlier times had 
evolved into a freer and more naturalistic manner. 

Two of the most celebrated painten of animals, birds, and flowen who worked in the 
tenth century, during the era of the Five Dynasties, were Huang Chilian and Hsu Hsi. Of 
the surviving paintings attributed to these two artists there are few that are convincingly 
of the period, and they are either much restored or too much darkened for adequate repro- 
duction. Both men are historically important, however. Huang Ch'iian, and his son Chu- 
ts'ai as well, were court painters, first in Shu (Szechwan) and later at the Simg court. 
Kuo jo-hsii tells us that the father painted a wide variety of subjects, such as Buddhist 
and Taoist deities and lay figures, landscapes, and dragons in water,* although poitenty 
knew him mainly as a painter of birds and flowers. All these must have been pictures in 
colour, but it is interesting to note that he also is credited with painting bamboo in ink 
alone. 

Ch'uan's son, Huang Chu-ts'ai, followed in his fiither’s footsteps and worked as Painter- 
in-Attendance at the Palace of the Shu prince, where he was received cordially by T ai-tsu 
and followed that ruler to the Sung court in 965.* In Shu ‘ ... all of his duties were pci- 
formed in the Forbidden Palace. He most often sketched the rare fowl, auspicious birds, 
unusual flowers, and grotesque rocks fbimd in the aviaries on the palace lake. Still in exist- 
ence at the present day (time of Kuo Jo-hsu, c. 1070) are such subjects [by him and his 
father] as: peach-blossoms, fidcons, pure white pheasants, rabbits, doves by a golden bowl, 
peacocks, tortoises, and cranes.’^ 

Hsfl Hsi was also active in the tenth century, but worked at Nanking at the court of the 
Later Tang. In additi on to the more regular subjects of flowers, bamboo, a nim a ls , and 
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birds, he also painted grasses and insects, sprays of cut flowers, and ordinary vegetables. 
Some interesting remarks about Hsu's teeWque are given by the mid eleventh-century 
writer, Liu Tao-ch*un: *The ordinary fine painter does nothing more than deck out his 
coloured painting to catch a likeness; Hsi, who can make a work complete in spirit and 
structure, is the single exception. He would fint of all establish his branches, leaves, pistils, 
and petals in ink, and then go over them in colour. Thus it was the general tone that was 
arrived at first . . .’» 

Much of the work of these men was executed on palace walls, on screens and doors, 
serving a decorative purpose. From earUest times to the end of T*ang and, to a lesser extent, 
in the Northern Sung Dynasty, the greatest painters were employed in a fashion that, 
from one point of view, might be considered as decoration. References to large-scale 
decoration by leading masters become fewer and fewer from the middle of the twelfth 
century onward, and by the Yuan and Ming dynasties, with the development of the very 
personal paintings of the 'literary man's’ style, it is evident that the decoration of the large 
screens, seen in genre paintings as background for thrones and similar furniture, was for 
the most part relegated to professional craftsmen working in traditional styles. 

In contrast to the vast and towering mountain scenes of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
or rather in complement to them, there had developed side by side an art dedicated to the 
small and intimate dehghts of nature - flowers and blossoming trees, waving grasses and 
insects, birds from the sparrow to the peacock in the palace garden, foxes and rabbits, and 
even the humble kitchen vegetable. Like the landscape, the animals, birds, and flowers of 
the tenth and early eleventh centuries were probably realistic, complete and carefully 
organized in composition. Although the influence of the masters of s^-hfe is especially 
apparent in the work of the Academy painters of the twelfth century, as will be seen, it 
survived with varying fortunes well into the eighteenth century. 

A pair of paintings preserved in the National Palace Museum, Peking, serves to illus- 
trate the high quality of animal paintings done as decoration in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The pictures, which show in each a stag and several does among autumnal trees, 
seem to be either from a larger set or parts of a composition that was originally more 
extensive. The pictures are done in colour on silk in minute detail. In a small clearing 
beside a stream, an antlered stag and seven does have been startled by a sudden sound, a 
disturbance out of sight to the left, and all but one, which is still grazing, are alert (Plate 
97). The feathery, almost fem-like foliage of the trees is rendered with incomparable 
care and accuracy, in patterns of mass and colour. The colour, in fact, is one of the most 
striking features, the shades of orange, ochre, pale blue, pink, white, soft sage, and yellow 
greens produce a tapestry-like pattern of the glory of an autumn forest. These colours, 
blending in tone with the brown and cream of the deer, make a decoration that b both 
restrained and elegant^ 

The Palace Museum assigns these two pictures to the period of the Five Dynasties, and 
the attribution b convincing. At Ch'ing-ling in Mongolia there is a tomb of 1031 with 
painted wall decorations, some of which show stags and doe in landscape that are very 
close stylistically to the Palace paintings though ce^nically on a frr lower level, and pos- 
sibly old-fashioned at the time they were painted.^ 
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Following Huang Chilian and Hsu Hsi, die most famous painter of birds and flowers 
was Ts'ui Po, who was active in the second half of the eleventh century. Kuo Jo-hsii men- 
tions that he also painted dragons and Buddhist subjects. He executed frescoes at the great 
Hsiang-kuo temple in the capital, at a temple in Tai Yiian-fu, and decoration in the palace. 
Although the emperor appointed him as Scholar of Arts in the Painting Academy, he * was 
by nature careless and indulgent and incapable of any practical handling of affairs, and so 
resigned the post’.> It was, however, as a painter of *lotus, wild ducb, and wild geese that 
he won his fame’. So illustrious has Ts‘ui Po become in the special branch of birds and 
flowers that in China his name is appended to the majority of paintings of this kind - much 
as the name of Chao Mmg-fii appears regularly on horse paintmgs. 

It is not now possible to say whether any of Ts'ui Po’s original works have survived, but 
there are some good paintings traditionally attributed to him that can serve as examples 
of the kind of painting developed in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries. Two large 
pictures, in the National Palace Museum, Peking, are in colour on silk (Plate 98, a and b). 
The one of a hare being scolded by a pair ofjays carries the signature of Ts*ui Po and a date 
corresponding to 1062 in small characters on the tree trunk. Both pictures are pervaded by 
the grey of an autumn day and a chill wind. There is no background in a literal sense, only 
a limitless, rolling country in the one and a broad expanse of choppy, wind-swept lake in 
the other. A few elements of trees, bamboo, rocks, and a hillock in the foreground and 
middle distance esublish the setting and atmosphere. All details are painted with the 
utmost skill and care, the hare is a masterpiece of realism in pose and texture, but at the 
same time, and without inconsistency, the ink and brush-strokes defining the land and 
rocks are handled in a broad, almost impressionistic manner. The painting of the bamboo 
in plate 98B is an excellent example of a kind of bamboo painting in which the leaves are 
rendered in outline, in contrast to the method in which each leaf is done with a single 
stroke of the ink-charged brush. A study of the compositions will show how carefully 
these pictures are constructed; for example in one the three bamboo stalks progress in 
curvature from that at the right to the smaller shoot on the left, while in the other the 
placing of the trees and birds, and the roll of the land all concentrate attention on the deli- 
cately poised hare. Bird, animal, and flower painting of this kind set the standard and was 
especially popular with artists of the Ming period, notably Lii Chi of the sixteendi century. 
In these later works the fine balance between represenution and design is lost in fevour of 
striking, decorative effects. Handsome as the Ming versions are, the contact with reahty 
is tenuous, and the sensitive restraint that almost amounts to understatement in the early 
works is replaced by boldness of pattern. 

Hui-tsung was bom in 1082, ascended the throne in 1 101, and ruled until 1 125. In i I2f' 
his capital at K*ai-feng was captured by the Chin Tartars, and he and some three thousand 
ofhis court were carried offcaptivc to Mongolia where he died in 1 13 5. He was an amiable 
person, but ‘superstitious, weak, devoted to pleasures, a tool in the hands of scheming 
men, prodigal in the use of public money. These vices were ofl^t to a certain extent by an 
aesthetic and artistic taste which caused him to encourage his Prime Minister, Ts‘ai Ching, 
and the eunudi T'ung Kuan, to collect all kinds of artistic things from all parts of the 
empire’.* His collections were indeed enormous, including fimtastic and unusual rocks, 
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rare plants, trees, and birds, in addition to quantities of ancient bronzes and jade carvings. 
The catalogue of his coUection of paintings, HsUan ho hua p*u (preface dated iiao), lists 
six thousand three hundred and ninety-six paintings by two hundred and thirty-one artists 
from the time of the Three Kingdoms down to the emperor's own work. All these vast 
collections were looted and carried away, lost, or destroyed, when the capital was sacked. 

Among the rather numerous paintings attributed to Hui-tsung, the great majority arc 
intimate, detailed, and highly realistic studies of birds and flowers on a relatively small 
scale. There is at least one good landscape that may be by him now in the National Palace 
Museum, Peking. Among these pictures there are a scant half-dozen that are consistent 
in quality and style and in all probability by the famous emperor-painter. One of the 
best is the 'Five-Coloured Parakeet’ now in the Boston Museum (Plate 99). This pic- 
ture introduces several new features. It is a very carefully executed study of one bird and 
a few branches of flowering apricot in which everything is brought so close to the observer 
that we can see each feather and petal. It is most adroitly composed in relation to the bare 
silk, and the subject seems to exist in a void of its own. The space is employed in a positive 
way, much as it had been in certain paintings of the T ang Dynasty, but while in the latter 
it is the interrelationships between the figures that are important, in the Hui-tsung com- 
position the relation of the simple subject to the surrounding space is most telling. Row- 
land has described the technique of these bird paintings 'as a meticulous "magic realism" 
in which literally every feather is defined from the point of view of local colour and shape. 
There is no real suggestion of texture, but the plumage has a kind of iridescence from the 
painter's technique of making the contours of the individual feathers lighter in value than 
the local colour of a particular area. Taken as a whole, the birds are merely coloured sil- 
houettes. Both they and the branches that support them arc entirely on the surface of the 
picture plane, and this restriction is emphasized by the way in which the artist’s inscription 
forms a part of the design.'" 

Other paintings attributed to Hui-tsung and of similar quality, for example the 'Quail 
and Daffodils’ in the Asano Collection" or the 'Bulbuls on a Flowering Allspice Shrub' 
in the National Palace Museum, Peking," the latter in ink alone, display 'the same ex- 
quisite definition of individual elements in terms of precise draughtsmanship and fiuddi- 
ously applied local tone . . . and the austere clarity of compositional arrangement stands 
out as the mark of a definite artistic personality*." From these works it appears that Hui- 
tsung’s ideal was a ccruin kind of perfection that embraced drawing, composition, tonal- 
ity, and realism based on the keenest observation. Numerous artists of the Academy 
followed the Imperial lead and doubtless a number of the exquisite album leaves of birds 
and flowering shrubs, many of them unsigned, that have survived to the present day are 
products from the first quarter of the twelfth century. 
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CHAPTER 19 

THE ACADEMY AT HANG-CHOU 


A SON of Hui-tsting was in Nanking attempting to levy troops, when disaster overcame 
his father and the Imperial capital. This son, known to history as Kao-tsung, was pro- 
claimed emperor. After several yean of hardships, when the Chin Tartan made a sally 
across die Yellow River, the invaden at length retired, and Kao-tsung, in 1 138, was able 
to establish the court of Southern Sung at Hang-chou in Chekiang Province. For some 
time there was a strong party at court favouring a vigorous policy of opposition to the 
Tartars and the recovery of the lost provinces of the Yellow River Valley and the north. 
The policy advocated by thb party, which was conservative and Confucian, was coun- 
tered by a clique advocating compromise and condhadon. The latter won, no doubt more 
from realisdc consideradons than from the weight of their arguments. The Southern Sung 
then settled down to enjoy what dmc was left them in the productive and beautiful lands 
of central and southern China. 

No city of the East could be better suited as the capital of a dynasty whose emperon 
were almost without excepdon devoted to culdvation of the spint. Hang-chou on the 
banb of the beautiful Western Lake, in a country of streams, canals, and lakes, with rolling 
hilb and a mild, warm climate, where the ousts of morning and evening half conceal the 
landscape, was still the most beautiful dty of China when Marco Polo visited it after its 
fall to the Mongols. The vast Buddhist monasteries that once rose from terraces on the 
hills, and the palaces and pleasure gardens, have long since disappeared through war, re- 
voludon, and wanton destrucdon. But the paintings and ceramics of Southern Sung that 
have survived are a fitting monument to the ardsts of Hang-chou in the times of its glory; 
themeuphysicsof Ch*an Buddhism and the neo-Confucianism of Chu Hsi are aspects of 
Southern Sung thought that have been potent factors into modem times. 

With the establishment of his dynasdc court at Hang-chou, the emperor Kao-tsung 
energedcally set about trying to recapture as much as he could of the cultural brilliance 
that had so illuminated the court of his unfortunate frther. The Academy of Painting was 
re-insdtuced, and a large number of the painters who had practised their art in the old days 
of Hui-tsung’s Academy were reunited at Hang-chou so that, with a slight interrupdon, 
the tradidon was continuous. Such painters as Su Han-ch*£n, Li An-chungy Li Ti, Chao 
Po-chii,and Li T*ang brought with diem to the new Academy the precision, elegance, and 
high standards that had characterized the earlier establishment. Li T'ang was 

especially honoured; his name came first on the list of members; he was made Painter-in*- 
Attenda^ and awarded the Golden Girdle. 

Of the many artists whose «««« appear in the writings about the Southern Academy, 
and of whom some works survive, we can mendon but very few, and so shall attempt to 
select those whose paintings seem representadve of various trends. In the works of most of 
the painters of the Academy we *hall find no reflection of the loss of half the empire or the 
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ever-impeiuling threat of barbarian invasion. The distress and misery of mankind have 
been consistently avoided as subjects for the artist, perhaps because they offended the sense 
of propriety, the Confucian Lt. Deep and poignant sorrow at partings and long separa* 
tions are themes frequently painted but in almost every case as illustrations to poetry. 
China has never had a Callot or a Goya. Landscapes, birds, flowers, and scenes of pala^ 
life were still the themes of the Academy. 

Of the hedonistic painters from the old Academy who later worked in Hang-chou none 
is more delightful or produced more beautiful pictures, within a very limited subject 
matter, than Su Han-ch*£n. He was a painter of children, but his children are all princelkgs 
who play in a wonderful world of pdace gardens or whose every wish is grated by the 
toy-seller, his cart laden with the marvels that fill the dreams of small boys. The elegance 
of these earthly paradises, such as that in plate iooA,was certainly no flight of the imagina- 
tion. The gardens of Hang-chou have become proverbial for their almost unearthly 
beauty. Here beside a towering garden-rock and an enormous peony bush, two little, sloe- 
eyed boys play widi some small objects on a marble-topped lacquer stool. On a similar 
stool behind them them is a tortoiseshell box and small jan, while a pair of cymbals lie 
on the ground. The picture is an intimate glimpse of the protected, idyllic hfr fostered at 
an Imperial court. 

Another kind of ideal figure painting popular during the Southern Sung and which was 
carried over into the fourteenth century was that showing the activities of scholars at 
leisure. A subject that gave die artist full scope was the ‘Eighteen Scholars', a group of 
especially eminent savants who had been selected by Tang T*ai-tsung to receive the high 
tide of ‘Distinguished Scholan ’ and, on Imperial order, had been painted by Yen Li-p£n.> 
Such a subject allowed the painter to depict the ideal scholar-gendeman, the official at his 
ease in a beautiful garden-setting enjoying cultural punuits. 

Landscape painting had changed from the carefully constructed, monumental concepts 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries - those vast and grand scenes so lucid in their approach 
and emotional balance. Much of the painting of the twelfth century seems more con- 
sciously directed towards the capture of a mood; the conceptions are more soft and less 
severe. There were new experiments in atmospheric penpective that characterizes some 
of the paintings attributed to Kuo Hsi and Mi Fei. Of^ the horizon is lower, with wide 
expanses of manhy banks or rice fields over which the mist hoven. Except when con- 
sciously following the ‘old masten' the pictures are far less full and detailed, less explicit 
and more suggestive. In the paintings of Chao Ling-jan (Chao Ta-nien), a relative and 
dose associate of Hui-tsung before he ascended the throne, low marshlands with water- 
birdsanddrifting mist, willow trees and rolling hills, an emphasis on the horizontal rather 
than the vertical, all are elements that contribute to a quiet, bucolic mood quite difierent 
from that of the earlier works.^ 

This same style is also to be seen in some of the paintings that tradition has to 

li Tang. He illustrated several historical scenes, and his name is associated wiill wBIttely 
painted small pictures often containing water-buffido. Such a small pictim in Ait Boston 
Museum, formerly in an album ffiat bdonged to the frmous scholar YifamYiiatt (orJOan 
Yiian, 1764-1849), shows an old gentleman who has imbibed too much returning firom 
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a village &ast, lupported on his ponderous water-bu£Edo by one young attendant, while 
the anknal is led almg by anodic (Plate ioob). The composition is niarkedly asymmetri- 
cal, with the balance of weight concentrated on the right. A willow tree, a shoots 
of bamboo, and a bit of rolling ground suggest the setting along the bank of a lake. 
No distant horizon is indicated, only die water &ding off into the bine silk. The picture 
is informal, even casual, in spite of the care&l painting, and it has a marked narrative 
character.3 

So very few of Li*Tang’s original works have survived, or as yet been identified, that 
it is almost impossible correcdy to evaluate his importance in transmitting the spirit of the 
Old Academy to its new home in Hang-chou. If the painting in Boston is by htm, 
he was in no way an old-fashioned ardst, but a precursor of ^e style that was to find its 
most complete expression at the turn of the century under the brush of the two Academy 
painten, Ma Yuan and Hsia Kuei. 

As already mentioned, with the passing of the centuries the accumulation of tradition 
m Chinese painting played an ever-increasing role in the styles of individual artists. No- 
thing from the past was ever lost. Over and beyond the natural evolution of one style into 
another or the development of one school out of earlier achievements, there are numerous 
instances of the conscious revival of old manners of painting. We can only mention two 
examples of this kind, the paintings of Chao Po-chfi and Chiang Ts‘an, both men who 
had worked in the old Academy of Hui-tsung. Chao Po-chti was especially fiivoured by 
Sung Kao-tsung (r. 1127-62) and, from all accounts, his style was well suited to a court 
art that strove to recapture some of the glories of the past Some of his paintings used a 
quasi-historical subject as a point of departure for his ebborate landscapes and architec- 
tural paintings. The small round fiui painting in the Palace Museum is an imaginary vision 
of the fiibled Palaces of Han (Plate ioia). In so small a space the artisthas been able to con- 
centrate lofty palace halls, a procession of court beauties, bullock carts and attendants, a 
luxurious garden, and a background of dbtant hills. The little painting is in full colour on 
silk and executed with minute attention to detail. Although the complex, upestry-like 
pattern harks back to the traditional style of the Tang master Li Chao-uo, the misty, 
silhouetted peaks of the background are in the spirit of the full twelfth century. It was the 
*B|plb2nd-green’ style of the eighth century, in fret, that has come to be most doady 
linked with the name of Chao Po^u. This strongly decorative style, the efiect hdghteaed 
by white cl oud s and rods forms outlined in gold, has been used widi great skill in a paint- 
ing preserved in the Boston Museum, entitled ‘The Rnt Emperor of the Han Dynasty 
Entering Kuan Tung* (a stronghold of the Ch*in Dynasty).^ It is one of the most beauti- 
fully composed and frstidiously painted scrolls in the full 'blue-and-grecn* style. Thelus- 
torical subject is no more dian a convenience for the artist, allowing him to pile up frn- 
tasticfodki and storeyed pa laces, letting his imagination roam throu^ elegant courtyards 
and while all through the scroll, in and ottt,between the mountain gorges, appear, 

like gSifrti^ting in w^***"^ , die banners of die armies of Han. It may be charged diat 

pictures of diis kind appeal only to die sensa and the part of the i m a gi n a tion that delights 
in Gury-tales. Later Chinese critics have relegated them to the superficial Northern School 
of painting. None the less, when executed widi the mastery of the Boston scroll, diii arc 
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represents, like the best of the Persian miniatures, the highest level of court painting. 
Doubtless the style had many practidonen, but Chao Po-chQ is important as being the 
most accomplished artist to work in the manner, midway between li Ssu-hsiin and Li 
Chao-uo of the eighth century and ChHu Ying of the sixteenth century. 

Among the styles of the past, it was the soft brush-etroke of Tung Yiian and Chd-jan 
that was employed by Chiwg Ts'an, another member of the old Northern Sung Acad- 
emy. His most important surviving work is a long landscape in slight colour wash and 
ink on silk now in the Palace Museum. A detail of a smaller but very similar scroll, for- 
merly in the ex-Imperial Manchu Household Collecdon, is illustrate in plate 104. The 
style in both these paintings is close to that associated with the monk painter Chii-jan. The 
long, rather soft and almost loose ts*un employed in the rock forms, rebted to the kind 
that came to be called 'untwisted hemp-fibres', is employed to represent forms rounded 
and grooved by erosion. A comparison between the work of Chiang Ts'an and his famous 
model of two hundred years before, Chii-jan (Plate 88b), will show the essential diflfer- 
ences within the frame of a similar technical manner. The Chiang Ts'an scroll does not 
possess the same degree of formal organization diat knits the Chii-jan into a compact har- 
mony of related forms; instead there is a loose, informal ease of manner, and in the 
Southern Sung painting the forms are broken up in a much more complex way with an 
almost over-all pattern of strongly contrasted lights and shades. Also in the Chiang Ts'an 
scroll a more dramatic effect is obtained by sudden changes in depth; that is, in parts of the 
scroU, not illustrated, the foreground is brought so close that the nearest trees show only 
the upper half above the lower edge of the picture; and again, in the part we show, the 
mountains in the foreground and immediate middle-distance open and suddenly reveal a 
broad lake and a vast expanse of space extending to where a few hazy peaks are but half 
revealed through the misty atmosphere. 

By devices of this kind ^e painter sought to create a world more free of the finite than 
had his predecesson, an expanding world in which the imagination could wander at will 
with only the minimum of guide-posts along the way to suggest the particular creative 
mood of the artist. Chiang Ts'an’s scroll is no less worthy than the painten of those pre- 
decessors whom he chose to call master. The brushwork, especially in the trees, b vigorous 
and brilliant. Hb ink b charged with colorbtic values, and the abrupt changes from 
near to far dbtance, which could easily be bungled, are rendered with consummate 
skill. He was a good artist who found in the works of certain tenth- and eleventh-century 
painten a manner congenial to hb nature. None the less, he was essentially a man of hb 
times. 

The really origmal contributions of the Southern Sung Academy to the body of Chinese 
landscape tradition lay in the work of three of die greatest painten, Liu Sung-nien, Ma 
Yuan and Hsia Ruei. AU three won the tide of Pamter-in-Attendance, were memben 
of die Academy in the last decade of the twelfth century and worked mto die fint quarter 
of the thirteen A. With these men Chinese landscape painting reached its most complete 
expression of an all-enveloping and limidess space. The world of natuap became a vast, 
atmospheric void out of which emerged, wi^ dramatic impact, the slender peab and 
twbted pines of a visionary world. Aldiough all diree of dim artists studied the wodcs 
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of the old masten and Li Tang of the preceding generation, still the paintings attributed 
to them sug^t a definite break with the past, at least a break with the traditions of the 
Five Dynasties and Northern Sung. A closer study of landscape painten preceding them 
within the twelfth century may some day demonstrate that the break was gradual and 
that Ma Yiian and Hsia Kuei are but the culmination of a consistent development. At any 
rate, we arc at once struck by a marked increase in dramatic intensity that pervades the 
paintings by these men. In the first place, the compositions are, for the most part, strongly 
asymmetrical, of a kind called ‘one comer*, in which the weight of the design is confined 
to one or the other side with large areas of the silk or paper left bare or only lighdy tinted. 
Frequently a straggling pine tree or branch, or the overhanging vegetation on a cliff 
will make a strong lateral thrust across the composition and k countered by the soar- 
ing vertical of a ‘needle* peak, thrusting into the sky like a stone finger. Also there is a 
marked preference for angularity over curving or flowing lines; for example, the trunks 
and branches of a pine tree suddenly change direction at acute angles. Nor are the moun- 
tains and rocks softly rounded by long weathering but are jagged, angular, and many- 
faceted as though granite had been shattered by some gigantic hammer. The flat cleavage 
planes and faulted rock forms are outlined with jerking, staccato strokes and the inner 
form is modelled with a ts'un method called the ‘ axe-stroke * which may be large or small, 
or long and thin - and indeed the strokes look much like the scars left in hard wood such 
as oak, by the chop of an axe or chisel.^ 

Additional dramatic quality is obtained by simplifying the range of ink tones so that 
more telling contrasts of light and shade are possible. Much of the carefully graded washes 
and building up of area tonality by stroke on stroke of closely modulated ink is forsaken. 
The drawing thus becomes more apparent and the impact of the picture as a whole more 
immediate. 

The painting, ‘Conversing with Guests in a Stream Pavilion* (Plate ioib), b attributed 
to Liu Sung-nien. It b signed by the artist, and, before passing into the Imperial Ch'ing 
collection, it belonged to Liang Ch*ing-piao, the greatest colleaor of the seventeenth 
century. Whether it be by Liu Sung-nien or not, it b extremely well painted and b very 
much the kind of picture one might expea from the hand of a gifted contemporary of 
Ma Yuan and Hsia Kuei. Although it b done in colours on silk, it b entirely dififerent firom 
the heavily coloured paintings in the ‘blue-and-green* style. In both concept and manner 
of execution it could as well be in monochrome ink. The artbt’s academic background, 
and perhaps hb association with an older artist like Chao Po-chii, b evident in the careful 
painting of the pavilion over the stream, its fumbhings and occupants. The clarity of the 
drawing a«d simple tonality result in a curious luminosity about the pavilion of a kind 
met with again some three centuries later in the work of Ch‘iu Ying. The angles and bends 
of the twisted pine tree on the right are echoed in a minor key by the budding plum on 
the left. Individual are painted with careful realism, but the whole b a ftntasy, an 
ideal of quiet and seclusion - suggested by a pavilion, a stream, a pine, an inaccessible peak, 
a vbta away to d btynr htlb, and little more. But ft>r all its dramatic qualities thb picture 
^^tains of the old lucid it y emotional restraint. It remained for Ma Yuan and 
Hsia Kuei to carry the style to its full development. 
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The Ma-Hsia School, as it is often called, had its roots, like so much of law Chinese 
landscape painting, in die works of die tenth and eleventh centuries. Elements of their 
style, like the straggling trees widi dragon-daw roots, may befeunded on the work of sudi 
eleventh-century painten as Sun Chib-wei, and bodi are said to have studied under the 
ageing Li Tang.^ Other artists of the twelfdi century had employed needle peaks and 
angular silhouettes of distant mountain ranges. It was the way in whidi these elements 
were intensified and the use to which they were put that was the essence of the style which 
dominated the Academy in the fint quarter of the thirteenth century. 

Ma Yuan came from a family of painters. His great-grandfather, Ma F^, his grand- 
father, and his father were all painten. Both his frther and his unde, Ma Kung-hsien, 
active about the middle of the twdfrh century, had been Painter-in-Attendance in the 
Academy. A painting by Ma Kung-hsien preserved in Nanzenji, Ky 5 to, though a little 
dry, shows many of the characteristics already mentioned. Ma Yuan*s son, Ma Lin, carried 
on the tradition with aedit, as is evident from a beautiful album leaf of the * Lady Ling-chao 
Standing in the Snow*, now in the Boston Museum.^ The problem of Ma Yuan is compli- 
cated. Because he was the leading master of a distinctive style, it may well be that many 
paintings in the same style by other members of the Academy or by later followers have 
through the centuries acquired attributions to Ma Yuan. At this stage we can only offer 
examples that seem good of their kind and representative of the spirit that has come to be 
associated with the artist. 

A characteristic landscape from the National Palace Museum, Peking (Plate 105 a), com- 
bines a nostalgic, poetic mood, handsome design, and brilliant, forceful brushwork. The 
sage with his attendant stands on a small, balusttaded promontory and looks out across a 
deep and nust-filled chasm to where on the fin* left the moon is rising behind abrupt preci- 
pices. The composition is dominated by a strong diagonal that runs from the upper right 
to the lower left, a line that is accentuated by the tree limbs and the sharp, straight slope 
of the angular boulder in the foreground. This forceful movement is to some extent coun- 
tered by the powerful vertical thrust of the peaks on the left. Although there are essentially 
no more than three tones of ink in the cliff on the right, these are so graded and the surfw 
so broken up by brittle brush-strokes that the real quality of the shattered rocb is immedi- 
ately apparent. Of course, above all there is a sense of air and space. In pictures of this 
kind the rigorous elimination of all that is unessential and the concentration upon the 
elements that will most directly suggest the communion of man with the wonders of 
the infinite world of nature, must be the product of deep sensitivity and natural genius, 
otherwise they slip on the one hand into mere decoration and on the other into insipid 
romanticism. 

In this landscape the drawing has a crisp and precise kind of definition. Somewhat the 
same quality of ^wing is in the superb and oftm reproduced round frn painting of land^ 
scape with willows in the Boston Museum.* Certain other pictures attributed to Ma Yfian 
display a somewhat freer and more bold brushf-manner. b an excellent painting, strong 
in design and spontaneous in brush, several egrets huddk along a edd stream bank in the 
frigidatmosphereofalate winter snow (Pbte 102). From the left side a twitted old plum 
tree, the first, tight buds just beginning to show, stretches across the picture. In the baefc- 
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grottiul» only the edge of a mountain, entirely wrapped in snow, is limned against a dark 
^y. Again there arc the same strong diagonab, here marked by the edge of the mountain 
and the main limb of the plum tree, countered by the opposite dia gnnfll of the rock that 
juts into the scene from the left. Rocks and plum tree, snow-laden reeds and the 
bank where die snow melts, are painted widi broad, free strokes, employing the full flexi- 
bility of the ink-charged brush. This picture, like our illustration of Liu Sung-nien, is done 
in colour on silk, but the colour is light and pbys a minor role. The style is essentially that 
of a monochrome ink painting. 

A famous picture, long considered a work of Ma Yuan, is entitled 'The Four Grey- 
beards’ — a group of scholarly gentlemen who secluded themselves in the Shang moun- 
tains during the turbulent time of Ch’in Shih-huang-d in the third century b. c. The paint- 
ing, a short hand-scroll, is in the Cincinnati (Ohio) Art Museum (Plate 103B). The figures 
are relatively large in scale, but the landscape dominates. The broad and almost h^vy 
treatment is technically very close to the ‘Egrets in a Snowy Landscape*. In particular 
there u the same thick outline of the bamboo leaves and strong *axe-stroke’ markings. 
Three of the old men can be seen on the right, two concentrated on a game of chess. They 
are lighdy sketched in, their robes drawn with nervous angular lines in keeping with the 
crisp pine-needles and rock forms around them. The detail reproduced is, like the rest of 
the scroll, full almost to crowding. It is charged with intricate interplays of movement dut 
are staccato but nowhere escape the artist’s control. These two pictures (Plates 102 and 
i03B)showaMa Yuan capableof tense, dynamic concepts matched by forceful brushwork. 
If Ma Yuan did paint pictures of this kind, and he very probably did, then his influence on 
Japanese painting of the Kand school would be more evident. He has never enjoyed the 
admirationin China thathas beenlavished uponhim iiijapan. What reputation his country- 
men have granted him may well be based upon paintings of this kind rather than his more 
carefully executed, and more academic, pictures. 

The other painter, Hsia Kuei, whose name is so often linked with that of Ma Yuan, was 
a contemporary in the Academy. Though his exaa dates are not known, he was certainly 
active m the fint quarter of the thirteenth century, when, in the reign of Ning-tsung (r. 
1195*1225) he was Painter-in-Attendance and was rewarded the Golden Girdle. The 
difierencc s between the two men are elusive and difiBcult to define. In die last analysb, 
they were both highly gifted men with perfected techniques. A preference for one over 
the other must remain a matter of personal judgement It is of some interest, however, in 
this brief survey, to observe two artists who both worked within the scope of what was, 
sdter all, a relatively limited formula. We are still in uncertain territory regarding genuine 
works, and generalities may be more misleading dian revealing. Perhaps it can be said 
that die landscapes of Hsta Kuei possess more rationality and emotional restraint than do 
those of Ma Yflan * a quality critics would call ’old-fesluoned elegance’. 

A small, oblong album leaf attributed to Hsia Kuei, in the Palace Museum, shows two 
men seated on a high promontory overlooking a stream and under an enormous over- 
hanging cliff (Plate io6a). The artist used the same ‘axe-stroke’ ts'un as Ma Yflan, but the 
entire efiect is softer and more deeply lyricaL An extensive use of graded washes of wet 
ink creates an impression of still, moist atmosphere. And again, beyond die ferther bank, 
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where the feathery tops of a bamboo grove emerge firom die vaporous air, there it the void 
of bare silk inviting the imagination to continue the theme. 

On a technical level the most striking feature is the ink quality . There is a deep, luminous 
black, applied in blobs and drops on ^e trees and splashed about in a varied pattern over 
the rocks. It outlines the figures in a decisive way. Though the actual range of ink-tones 
is limited, they are employed to produce the maximum descriptive effect. Very much the 
same ink quality and firm, decisive drawing may be seen in a hand-scroU in the Nelson 
Gallery. This painting is apparendy the end third, containing four scenes, of a much longer 
painting which originally had twelve views. The composition is continuous but titles, 
traditionally in the writing of Sung Li-tsung (r. 1225-^4), have been affixed identifying 
various themes.^ In the section reproduced (Plate 105), the tides are, from right to left: 

* Distant Mountains and Wild Geese', 'The Ferry Returns to the Village in the Mist', 
'Fisherman Playing the Flute in the Quiet Dusk*, and 'Anchoring at Evening on the 
Misty Bank’. No better example could be found of the daring and suggestive use of bare 
silk. A few lines about the boats, and there is a whole expanse of quiet lake; two grey 
fingers of ink wash, and the whole manhy lake shore emerges in the evening light. No 
other art of painting could so successfully capture a mood of that poignant moment, 
when night is hovering, the evening mists are rising, and the world is so hushed that the 
cry of a water-bird, the notes of a flute, or a temple bell carry far out over the smooth lake. 

In a painting like this, pictorial suggestion has been pushed as far as is possible while still 
retaining contaa with reality. After the preceding flight into the void (it must be remem- 
bered that one progresses in time through these scrolls firom right to lefr) the closing pass- 
age with wood-cutters returning to the walled village in the dutance reaffirms the life of 
man in the world of nature. Hsia Kuei reveals his classic training by holding his theme 
together and in check through solid and structural drawing. There is the same bold use 
of lustrous black ink applied in blobs, drops, and dabs that we have already noted in the 
Palace painting (Plate io6a). It is of interest to mention a colophon by the seventeenth- 
century critic and painter Tung Ch'i-ch'ang attached to this painting, because, as we shall 
see later, Tung Ch'i-ch'ang in weaving the fiibric of his elaborate art theories is supposed 
to have had litde respect for the paintings of the Ma-Hsia school. However, here he re- 
marks : ' In painting Hsia took Li T'ang as a teacher, but simplified hb style in a way similar 
to what sculpton call "simplified modelling". Hb aim, however, was to eradicate any 
semblance of following (Li Tang's style). And hb style b as though hb forms were fiiding 
away and would dbappear. He had the ink-play of the two Mi's (Mi Fei and Mi Yu-jte) 
at hb brush tip. Other men work away at angles to make forms round, but thb man chbeb 
the round to make it angular.' 

From the etid of the eleventh century, at least, there had been a growing interest in 
atmospheric perspective and the representation of space, until by the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century space threatened to occupy the greater part of the picture. There was 
abo an ever-growing sense for selection so ^t the artists turned from the grand com- 
pleteness of the early landscapes to painting more intimate bits and fragments of nature, 
dioosing often simple aspects that would be more amenable to reflecting a personal mood. 
At the same time there was increasing interest in the qualities of brushwork and ink per IT. 
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Ma Yiian and Hsia Kuei were the most able representatives of the men who had carried 
these tendencies about as fiu: as they could go and sdll hold to the line, at times very tenu- 
ous, that led back to the great landscape heroes - Kuan Tung, Li Ch‘6ng, Fan K'uan, Tung 
Yiian, Chii-jan, and Kuo Hsi. One of the possible directions from there onwards was 
pursued by a group of Ch'an Buddhists, dwelling for the most part in the beautiful 
monasteries about Hang-chou. 
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CH'AN BUDDHIST PAINTERS 

Bodhidharm A, an Indian monk, arrived at Nanking in 520, where he preached to the 
Liang Dynasty ruler. His message was not readily understood, and he made his way north- 
ward to Lo-yang, then the capital of the Northern Wei. He eschewed the pomp and in- 
trigues of the court and powerful monasteries and uught the simple tenets of his sect until 
his death. Bodhidharma was, traditionally, the Twenty-eighth Patriarch of the Chinese 
sect called Ch*an, the Chinese translation of the Sanskrit word Dhyana. The sect is better 
known to Western readers under its Japanese title of Zen. He taught that there is no 
Buddha save the Buddha that is in one's own nature. To seek Buddha outside oneself is 
useless. Nothing can be gained by worship or ritual, by good deeds or austerities, by read- 
ingall the sacred texts, through monastic life dedicated to devotion. Only by meditationand 
thus coming to know one's own nature can enlightenment be attained. 'The Absolute is 
immanent in every man’s heart. . . . Only one thing avails - to discover the unreality of the 
World by contemplating the Absolute which is at the root of one’s own heart’* Our over- 
simplification can give no idea of the real meaning of the Ch'an sect Its earliest teachings 
contained much that was native to Chinese thought and also drew heavily upon pre- 
Buddhist Indian philosophy. But as the Ch’an doctrine developed through the centuries, 
it became an almost purely Chinese contribution to Buddhist thought The importance of 
Bodhidharma as founder of the sect, and indeed his very existence, have been seriously 
questioned by some modem scholars,* but his importance to the sect as the traditional 
founder is undeniable, while ideal portraits of the Pint Patriarch are among the best 
achievements of Ch'an painting.* 

Towards the end of the seventh century a schism occurred in the Ch'an School over the 
selection of the Sixth Patriarch. The Fifth Patriarch, as death approached, chose Hui-n£ng 
(63 8-71 3 ) as his successor rather than Sh6n-hsiu (d. 706) who was reputed to be the favour- 
ite. Hui-neng remained in the Anhwei monastery and continued what came to be known 
as the Southern School, while Sh^-hsiu betook himself off to the T ang court at Ch'ang- 
an and became the founder of the Northern School. Later developments of the Ch'an 
school £ivoured the tradition and teachings of Hui-n£ng, who has come to be recognized 
as the orthodox Sixth Patriarch, while, in later times, the Northern School came to be 
associated with the pomp and outward show of the court. This is important in the history 
of painting, because, as will be described later, when critics and art historians came to 
cla^fy types oflandscape painting they followed the divisiom of the Ch’an school, placing 
in the Northern camp all those whom they judged to be painten of die superficial aspect 
of things and in the Southern School those painters whose works were congenial to 
aesthetic standards of die time. 

Here we can only touch on some of the aspects of Ch'an that had a direa bearing 
on the art of painting. As the doctrine evolved, especially during the ninth and tenth 
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centuriesp the highest truth came to be called the First Principle, the supreme level, about 
which, because of its very nature, it was impossible to say anything. When a Ch*an Master 
was asked : ' What is the Pint Principle? ’ he replied : * If I were to tell you, it would become 
the second principle. ^ If die truth could not be taught by words and I)y 

holy texts, the sedter could, none the less, be aided by his master who by seemingly enig- 
matic remarb and apparendy pointless conundrums might direct the n^editation of 1^ 
pupil into proper channels. Other Masters expressed the First Principle simply by com- 
plete silence. There were various methods of cultivation which aimed at c^fying the 
mind and spirit of all but what was natural, and this cultivation had to be accompMed 
without effort or aim. The reward of cultivation is Buddhahood, and to this end the medi- 
tation must lead to a sudden enlightenment. This union with the First Principle comes in a 
lightning flash of intuidve vision, called sometimes by the Ch*an Masters ‘vision of the 
Tee*. Again to quote Fung Yu-lan: ‘Comprehension of the Tao is the same as being one 
with it. Its wide expanse of emptiness is not a void; it is simply a sute in which the dis- 
tinctions are gone. This state is described by the Ch'an Masters as one in which “know- 
ledge and truth become undifferentiable, objects and spirit form a single unity, and there 
ceases to be a distinction between the experiencer and the experienced’ ’ > It is in his sudden 
flash of intuitive knowledge that the Ch‘an practitioner becomes one with the Supreme 
Unity and is himself all things. 

The experience cannot be described or conveyed in words, but it can be suggested in 
paintings which may bring the prepared observer nearer to the awareness of his own en- 
lightenment. The point to be stressed about Ch‘an in its relation to painting is the intuitive 
identification of ‘objects and spirit’, ‘experiencer and experienced’. The desire to experi- 
ence this sense of oneness with the world lies at the root of the intense Ch*an cultivation 
of Nature. If these fleeting visions of identity and unity are to be recorded in pamdng, they 
must be done in the shortest time possible, ‘for ecstasy cannot be long sustained’. Terse- 
ness and brevity, clarity of mental vision and intensity of realization are all prerequisites 
of the Ch'an painter. The monochrome ink technique in which the pliant brrnh can move 
with the rapidity of thought was ideally suited to the expressionistic paintings of the 
Ch’an school. ‘I^r them Ac extremely rapid, always abbreviated recording of subjects 
from nature in a few pools of wash or staccato brush-strokes made for a transference to 
painting of Ae instantaneous and intuitive perception of Ae oneness in the workings of 
Nature that dominated Ch‘an Buddhist Aought.’^ 

Inasmuch as the Fint Principle, AeBuddha-nature, pervaded all things it was as much 
revealed in a blade of grass as in a mountain range, in a bird on a branch as in Ae flight 
of Ac Dragon, in the ruA of a water&ll as in Ae roar of Ae tiger. The subjects of Ch‘an 
religious paintings could and Ad cover a wide range, but in general they £dl into two main 
clam. Thefe are relatively simple studies of nature, or very abbreviated landscapes; and 
second, such figure sulyects as portraits of Ae Ch*an Patriarchs, Ae cunously uuhvidtial 
practitioners of Ch‘anexemplifiedby Han-shan and ShilMd, and the two favourite Bodhi- 
sattvas, Kuan-yin and P’u-t’ai (Maitreya), Ac latter in Ac guise of a corpulent, untidy 
monk. 

At Ae time when the Painters-in-Attcndancc of Ac Academy were painting Aar poetic 
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landscapes, their visions of a world of limitless space and nostalgic mood - in the first 
quarter of that fiitefiil century that was to witness Sung culture engulfed by the Mongol 
hordes - a Ch*an priest, drawn to Hang-chou by its natural beauties as much as by any 
other reason, refounded an abandoned monastery on the shores of the Western Lake. 
This priest, Mu-ch'i, also known as Fa-ch*ang, was himself a very good painter and the 
temple which he reanimated in 1215, Liu-t*ung-ssu, came to play an important role in 
the history of Ch*an monochrome ink painting. 

Mu-ch*i was apparently active throughout the first half of the thirteenth century. His 
general style must have been practised by a number of painters at the time, especially those 
associated with the Hang-chou Ch‘an monasteries, bemuse interest in Ch*an concepts was 
general .7 By £ir the greater number of Mu-ch*i's paintings are preserved in Japanese 
temples and private collections.^ The best example b the set of three large scrolb, painted 
in ink on silk, preserved in Daitokuji, Ry 5 to. A white-robed Kuan-yin occupies the 
central panel (Plate 107A). The great Bodhbattva b seated on a rocky shore overlooking 
the waters in the foregroimd. Doubtless the setting b Kuan-yin’s fiibled bland home of 
Potala. Roughly drawn and heavy brush-strokes outline the rocks, and dark ink washes 
heighten the impression of a lonely and sombre setting. The rhythm of the thick brush- 
strokes that define the robes of the serene and immobile figure b most effective in creating 
a sense of placidity and at the same time one of inner power, while the face has an expres- 
sion of intense concentration. A comparison between thb Kuan-yin and any of the other 
numerous versions of the same subjea by Chinese and Japanese artbts of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries will serve to emphasize the extraordinary genius of Mu-ch‘i. Of 
the other two scrolls in the set, one shows a mother ape perched on the limb of a tree and 
clutching her young, while in the thbd there b a striding crane and bamboo.* 

The meaning of these side saolb, flanking the Kuan-yin, b uncertain. One suggestion 
b that the chattering ape with its love of progeny represents the didacda and morab of 
the Confucians, while the crane, a standard symbol of long life, satirizes the Taobt quest 
for immortality. 

In contrast to the size and scope of the Daitokuji triptych, pbte 107B reproduces Mu- 
ch*i’s famous *Six Persimmons’. Thb b a small picture in ink on paper, the property of 
the same monastery. From the Ch*an point of view there b no difl&rence in importance 
between the great triptych with the chief of the Bodhbattvas and thb small study of fruit 
- both to be worthy must record a communion with the Buddluh-nature, and, as mani- 
festations of the Great Unity, both are alike. Few other Ch'an paintings are so convin- 
cingly the product of an instantaneous flash of inspiration or so perfectly illustrate the way 
the Ch*an painter can regbter hb fleeting vbions in terms of ink splashes. There b a reality 
about Mu<;h*i*s penimmons that b final. Here, in the phrase of Arthur Waley, ’passion 
has congealed into a stupendous calm’. 

Some landscapes, or separated parts of one and the same scroll, are also attributed to 
Mu-ch*L One of the best, or most representative, b that in the Nezu Collection (Plate 
io8a). In the paintings of Ma Yuan and Hsia Kuei, the bare silk, or ink washes of rising 
nibt, suggest vbtas but half concealed that may, momentarily, come into view, or sugg^t 
the infinity of space. In the Nezu landscape the forms - rocks, mountains, trees, and 
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di^vdlings - partake of the same transient and vaporous instability. A landscape painting of 
this kind is significant m indicating the direction which much of Ch'an painting followed, 
until, in landscapes such as one by Ying Yii-chien in the Count Matsudaira Collection, 
all sense of form is lost and the scenery dissolves into more or less suggestive puddles of 
varying ink tones." One cannot help feeling that in sudi extremely dissolved paintings 
chance plays too important a role and that, in a sense, the artist is in danger of losing control 
of his medium. 

Liang K'ai, who also painted in the spirit of Ch*an Buddhism, began his career in the 
Academy, where early in the thirteenth century, during the reign of Ning-tsung (r. 1 195- 
1 1x4), he became a Painter-in-Attendance and was awarded the Golden Girdle. He had, 
then, an academic background, and judging from the titles of recorded paintings, such as 
'Confucius Dreaming of the Duke of Chou', 'Lohans', ‘Wang Hsi-chih Writmg on a 
Fan’, and illustrations to sutras, his repertoire followed the orthodox subjects of the times. 
It was not until later in life that for some reason he abandoned the Academy and, taking 
up his residence in the famous Liu-t‘ung Temple, turned his talent to the painting of pic- 
tures in the pure Ch'an tradition. There is no reason to believe that he ever took the vows 
of the order. Although the Chinese records give far more attention to Liang K*ai than to 
Mu-ch'i, none the less the most celebrated paintings attributed to him, with but few ex- 
ceptions, are also in Japan. Some of his hest paintings are figure subjects, among them 
‘SSkayamuniBuddhaLeavingtheMountains’, ‘The Sixth Patriarch Chopping Bamboo*, 
and ‘The Sixth Patriarch Tearing Up the Sutras' (Plate io8c). In the worb of Liang K'ai 
there is a quality of thoughtful competence. The pictures that are attributed to him with 
any justification are what might be anticipated from a high order of Chinese intellectual 
turned mystic. Liang K'ai shows the SixA Patriarch, Hui-nfrig, in a bunt of impatient 
rage; the better to illustrate his doctrine that nothing u to be gained though you ‘know 
by heart all the Sutras of the twelve divisions', he is ripping a holy scroll to shreds. Every 
brush-etroke in the painting is brittle and explosive. The simple composition, in its ex- 
pressive angularity, is as carefully constructed as are the works of the leading old masten. 

The heights that could be reaped in the abbreviated style of monochrome ink, when 
practised by a genius, are well shown in Liang K‘ai’s great ideal portrait of the poet Li Po 
walking and reciting (Plate io8b). All the absorption of inspiration is concentrated in a 
dozen telling strokes of the brush. The work of this master marks the culmination of the 
Ch‘an sdiool. It expresses at once the spontaneity, the freshness of inspiration, the terse- 
ness of statement, and the simplicity of execution that were the Ch'an ideal. Nowhere in 
his work can be found even the se^ of die virtuosity and studied carelessnen that man 
much of the works of lesser and later men working in the same tradition. 
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Before leaving the Southern Sung Dynasty, there are a few scrolls that are so interesting 
because of their subject-matter and as examples of the variations within the free mono- 
chrome ink style of the thirteenth century that they cannot, even in a brief survey, be 
neglected. A great many Chinese painten have been famous for their pictures of water- 
buffaloes - the ponderous, plodding animal that has for millennia been of prime import- 
ance in the economy of central and south China. In the time of Southern Sung, Li T*ang, 
ChiangTs*an,and YenTz*u-p*ingwereall notedforthcirpaintingsof water-buffiJoes. One 
of the best surviving scrolls, however, is by a very little-Jcnown artist. Fan Tzu-min, whose 
only recorded painting, apparently, entided 'Herding the Oxen', was at some time in the 
Imperial Manchu Collection. This scroll, which is now in the Chicago Art Insdtute, is a 
monochrome ink painting on paper nine feet long (Plate 109B). The water-buffaloes and a 
few calves are shown in the widest variety of activities, standing, grazing, swimming a 
stream, lying down, one scratching his side against a tree, and another drawing a plough. 
The diminutive boy cowherds cither ride their charges or amuse themselves at games. It is 
a delightful narrative of the life of a buffalo composed with all the variety and progressions 
that are inherent in a good hand-saoll. The style is that of the fully developed Southern 
Sung ink painting. The landscape is dissolved into hazy, half-suggested forms but is held 
together by perfealy descriptive shapes and well-graded ink washes. Both the mountains 
and rocks are rendered almost entirely in tones of wet ink with very little outline. In places 
dry ink has been hurriedly pulled over the surfree so that the white paper reflects through, 
a technique that lends brilliance and luminosity. The feathery trees are of a kind seen in 
paintingsbyHsiaKuei and with something of the same sure, firm drawing. Thebuflaloes 
are realistically treated in both drawing and modelled form, as well as in the characteristic 
leathery texture of their thin-haired hides. A simple, angular line, such as that in the Ma 
Yuan scroll (Plate 103B), or certain paintings of Liang K'ai, is used in drawing the gamin 
cowherds. Fan Tzu-min, the artist of the scroll, was a Taoist. The rough water-buflUo, in 
his environment of countryside and stream, symbolized to the Taoist sceptic the rustic, 
vagabond life in harmony with natural principles and freedom from the fetters of urban 
society. 

A more potent symbol, the very incarnation of the Tea, was the Dragon. In connexion 
with the 'Nine Dragons’ painting in the Boston Museum, the late John Lodge wrote: 
'... the Tao is the one ultimate, tireless activity, tirelessly potential energy -relative in its 
activity, absolute in its potentiality. Incarnate in every phase and particle of the pheno- 
menal universe, it inevitably retains the impression of an unlimited past and as surely 
moulds the ceaseless future, but is itMlf uncc^tioned by time, space, or ipitter, whidi, 
after all, should be regarded merely as attributed to the cosmos it prodtioei and sustains. 
... Like aU other phenomena, he (the Dragon) is an incarnation of the Tee, and the fret 
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that he IS tnani&it as a puicly emblematic figment of the imagination makes him none the 
less real and natiual/' To desenbe the Far Eastern Dr^oni we cannot do better than quote 
the distinguished Japanese writer, OkakuraKakuzo: ‘We associate him with the supreme 
power or that sovereign cause which pervades everything, taking new forms according 
to its surroundings, yet never seen in final shape. The dragon is ^ great mystery itself. 
Hidden in the caverns of inaccessible mountains, or coiled in the unfithomed depths of 
the sea, he awaits die dmc when he slowly rouses himself to activity. He unfolds himself 
in the storm clouds;*he washes his mane in the blackness of the seething whirlpools. His 
claws are in the forb of the lightning, his scales begin to glisten in the bark of rain-swept 
pine trees. His voice is heard in the hurricane which, scattering the withered leaves of the 
forest, q u ick en s the new spring. The dragon reveals himself only to vanish.’^ 

Ch*£n Jung, also known as Ch‘£n So-w^g, the dragon painter and a Taoist, was aedve 
from about 1235, when he took his chin-shih degree, until past the middle of the century. 
He held several administradve posts in government and was active as a poet as well as a 
painter. His fame, however, rests on his wonderful paintings of dragons. It seems that he 
was of a free, tempestuous nature, and it is related that he would somedmes paint in a wild 
and furious manner, splashing the ink and spitting the water, or when in his cups, he 
would shout and, dipping his cap in the ink, smear about on the paper but finish the design 
with a proper brush. 

The best dragon painting that has survived into our day is the great scroll of *Nine 
Dragons’ painted by Ch'm Jung in 1244. It is done in ink and traces of red on paper, and 
it now in the Boston Museum (Plate 109 a).> The scaly bodies, organically ardculate in 
every way, writhe in and out of stormy clouds, clutch jagged rocb, and ride with the 
waves that arc lashed into spray and whirlpools. The painting is an ultimate achievement 
in the splashed ink style - the black areas dubbed in with very dry ink, the waves and water- 
falls drawn with long, sweeping, but nervously broken lines, and in places the black ink 
quite literally splashed from the brush. 

Sometimes a painting may at first glance seem quite rough and coarse, but more attent- 
ive consideration will reveal brush and ink of vigour and sureness calcubted to produce 
an effect admirably suited to the theme. Or again, these qualities which mark the highest 
technical skill may be half concealed by a seemingly careless and offhand treatment A 
picture of this kind b the superb scroll, * Chung K‘ uei, the Demon Queller, on hb T ravels 
paintedby Rung R‘ai,andnowintheFreerGallery of Art Washington (PlateixoA). The 
artbt Rung R*ai was active from about 1260 to 1280, living on into the Yfian Dynasty, 
when he went into retirement rather than serve the Mongok. Paintings of demons and the 
supernatural have always had a strong appeal for the Chinese and few peoples of the world 
have exploited the possibilities in fimtasy and imagination with greater success. From the 
gnomes and fri r ic s of the Han lacquer painters and the richTaobt lore on the walk of the 
sixth-century Rorean tombs to the demons ofBuddhbt Hell scenes, and finallydie adven- 
tures of Chung R*uei, demonaic and ghostly spirits have supplied a never-ending source 
for the grotesque and frndful. The most current popular legend about the origin of Oiung 
R‘uei recounts diat one night the great T ang Emperor, Ming Huang, dreamed of a small 
demon who had slipped into die palace and stolen a jade flute widi which he gambolled 
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about the halls. But suddenly the figure of a huge man with flowing beard and dressed in 
uttered official garb appeared, seized the demon, gouged out and ate one of id eyes. The 
grateful emperor asked the newcomer about himself and learned he had been a scholar 
some time past but had killed himself in despair at being prevented by trickery firom hold- 
ing first place in the public examinations. The emperor, in reward, gave Chung K*uei, as 
the defunct scholar was named, official sutus and entitled him 'Great Spiritual Demon 
Chaser of the Whole Empire'. Chung K'uei, then, devotes himself to hunting out, destroy- 
ing, enslaving, or eating all demons and malignant spirits. The escapades of Chung K'uei 
supply the Chinese artist with an opportunity to exercise his ingenuity in demonology 
mu^ as the tempution of St Anthony served Flemish artisu of the fiftemth and sixteenth 
centuries. In the Freer scroll, Chung K'uei and his sister are on tour, accompanied by their 
enslaved demons and thoughtfully provided with a certain number of bound demons and 
ajar of 'demon-pickle' for provender along the way.« The brush-strokes in the robes of 
Chung K'uei, who looks back threateningly for any signs of insubordination, his sister, 
and her immediate attendants are done with wet ink. They are simple and admirably de- 
scriptive. In the demons, especially the dark, skeletal ones, the ink is dry and piled up with 
rough scumbling that gives an eflect of the coarse, parchment-like skin, while, throughout, 
the bone structure is well articulated. The combination of such robust humour as in the 
small lacquer-black party with a basket beside Chung K'uei, and such masterly composi- 
tion, drawing, and struaural brushwork as Kung K'ai has employed in this painting, 
makes it a matter of great regret that very few good demon scrolls have survived.^ 

* 

In the one himdred and twenty-two yean of the Southern Sung Dynasty there evolved 
certain trends in Chinese painting that have been important into modem times. In the fint 
place, the refounding of the Academy, with numy of the older painten who had known 
the days of Sung Hui-tsung enlisted among its memben, established the academic style 
on a firm basis. Its principles survived with vigour and a high level of competence into the 
Ming Dynasty and with ever-waning strength until the eighteenth century, when, ironic- 
ally enough, the bird-and-flower designs and the blue-and-green landscapes as decora- 
tive motifi - ordinary craftsmen's derivations from the traditions leading back to the old 
Sung Academy - were the first thin echoes of Chinese painting to find favour in Europe. 
Ma Y iian, Hsia Kuei, and their followers exemplified a trend away from the lucid balaim 
and completeness of the early landscape painten towards a more direct and personal emo- 
tional appeal; this result was accomplished by further selection, simplification, dramatic 
composition, and, above all, by the suggestion of limitless extension of space. Other pamt- 
en, ^e Chiang Ts'an, reaffirmed the value of tradition and based their styles on t^ real 
or supposed mannen of the old masten with, of course, the modifibttions that were in- 
herent in their own age. Brush methods and ink quality became subjects of intense study. 
In the Ch'an and Taoist painten there begin to emerge die definite persoi|alities of artists 
who were individualises serving no Academy and pleasing no masters ex^t themselves 
and chosen firiends. There is a certain unity in the works of all the artists of the tenth, 
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eleventh, and twelfth centuries, regardless of what subjects they painted. Perhaps the styles 
of the earlier painters may only appear more coherent, because they stand at a great dis- 
unce and few of their works have survived. In any event, we are at least more conscious 
of a growing divenity first clearly evident in the thirteenth century, increasingly pro- 
nounced in the fourteenth, and dominant during the fruitful centuries of the Ming 
Dynasty. 


L 
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yOan dynasty painting 

H ANG-CHOU fell to the Mongols in 1276, and three years later, after a futile stand farther 
south, the Sung Dynasty came to an end. During the closing years of the twelfth century 
the many independent Mongol tribes had been welded together into a formidable force. 
By the opening ye^ of the thirteenth century the hordes swarmed out of their native 
Mongolian plains and began the series of conquests dut was to forge an empire eictending 
from the southern tip of Korea to the shores of the Caspian. In 1206 their leader, Timuijin, 
proclaimed himselfjenghis Khan - 'Emperor of the Seas'. The Jurchen Dynasty* of Chin, 
ruling in north China, held out until 1233 when their power was broken by a short-lived 
Mongol-Chinesc confederation. Kubilai Khan, the grandson ofjenghis Khan, established 
his northern capital at Peking (Khanbaliq) in 1260 and in the following year was pro- 
claimed emperor of China. The Yiian Dynasty began its rule from the new capital in 1270, 
though the official chronology does not recognize its imperial title until 1 280 after the final 
collapse of Southern Sung. 

In many respects the intellectual and cultural aspects of the Sung Dynasty had been the 
golden afterglow of the great aeative centuries ofTang and the Five Dynasties, and it was 
a fruition that might reflect credit on any nation. East or West. The Mongols were at some 
pains to perpetuate, or recapture, the native Chinese tradition of that epoch so rich in 
scholarship, the arts, philosophy, and science. To a certain extent they were successful, but 
many of the really significant achievements of the fourteenth century are due to the failure 
of the Mongol court to become a lodestone for creative genius and to assume a dominant 
place as the centre of cultural life.* 

Many of the literati were no longer employed in the bureaucracy or were reluctant to 
take ofl^ under a foreign dynasty. Some of them turned their attention to literary forms 
the farthest from official or academic standards, and as a result there occurred an unpre- 
cedented development in popular drama and the novel. Those of the intellectuals who 
were gifted artists tended more and more to paint for their own enjoyment or for the 
limited audience of men of dieir own stamp. When we remember the high aesthetic value 
of calligraphy in China, the almost magic or spiritual qualities attributed to brush and ink, 
and the potentials of the bnuh-stroke as a means of expression it is more readily under- 
standable that men of talent, painting for their personal pleasure or as an outlet for their 
emotions rather than to meet academic standards or the competition of a court, became 
increasingly engrossed in problems of tedinique and forms of expression rather chan 
striking originality in theme or composition. 

At times this attitude resulted in an apparent monotony of subject-matter, and the re- 
duction of compositional elements to formulas. A few trees - seldom moae than three or 
five - a hut, a stretch of water, and a hill or two would describe most of the paintings by 
one of the greatest Yuan masters, Ni Tsan. But his paintings are among the best products 
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of China in the quality of his ink, the character of his brushwork, and the elegance of his 
drawing. Again, among the numerous conventions that might be mentioned there is one 
tree bent at an acute angle either to the right or to the left, that appears over and over again 
somewhere near the foreground in the pictures of a number of artists. 

The old masters were more than ever before looked upon as the giants of landscape 
painting. It must be repeated that traditional styles never died, nor were they ever entirely 
superseded. Throughout the fourteenth century there were able artists who perpetuated 
the traditions of both the Northern and Southern Sung periods and product works of 
great merit. But here we are not so much concerned with the tide of tradition as widi the 
creative innovations. The great painters of the Yiian Dynasty passed over the Southern 
Sung Dynasty and themselves turned back to the landscape painten of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Wisely they did not attempt to produce an outward likeness to the 
grand landscapes of the past, but sought rather to recapture that ancient and austere spirit. 
The old painters had, for the most part, used very dense, close brushwork to obtain their 
particular kind of realism. Most especially the Yiian painters of landscape looked upon 
T ung Yiian and Chii-jan as the greatest masters ofbrushwork and ink. From what little we 
know to-day concerning these two painters (Plates 88b and 89) it may possibly be that their 
work was congenial to Y iian ideals, because their brushwork was more open, the character 
of the individual strokes, and so the *area quality*, was more apparent than in the dense- 
packed strokes of painters like Fan K*uan and La Ch eng (Plates 84A, 86, a and b, 87, and 
H8a). One characteristic of Yiian painting may serve to illustrate this point. A standard 
method for rendering rocks or mountains was to outline the main forms and shapes, then 
to do the mass and inner configurations with various kinds of strokes, the ts*un, and unite 
these individual strokes in turn and puU them together by ink washes. Such wet ink 
washes tended to conceal, to some extent, tl^ character of the individual strokes. In Yfian 
paintings of the kind under discussion, there was a marked tendency to abandon the 
washes altogether or use them very sparingly. At times the bounding outline was also 
abandoned, as, for example, in the landscape in plate 113 (Chao Yung) where a ts*un of 
the variety known as *hemp fibres* is employed throughout. Most fourteenth-century 
painters were very sparing of the use of wet, flowing ink and preferred a relatively dry 
ink which lent cl^ty to the individual strokes and produced an cf&ct that was crisp, 
luminous, and crystalline. 

Another characteristic notable in the work of some of the leading masten, especially 
Huang Ruttg-wang and Wang Ming, was complete abandonment of the * one comer’ 
compositions and the use of empty space as developed by the Ma Yuan-Hsia Kuei school 
On Ae contrary, there was a return to the fiiU, detailed compositions of the early masters. 
Some of the hangttig scrolls are packed from the bottom to within a few inches of the top 
with a wealth of trees, rocks, clifi, tablelands, and peaks. The immediate effect is of a 
richly varied all-over pattern. There is no instant impact of a telling composition. Paint- 
ings of thSf 1rm<l me I png oftd very bnudfully constructed prose essays that must be 
enjoyed with leisure and full absorption. At times, as in some of the pictures of Wang 
M£ng (Plate 1 16, A and b), the eflbet of fiilbiess and almost overwhelming detail was 
heightened by a change in the proportions of the hanging scroll to a tall and narrow 
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composition which allowed relatively large elements in the foreground at the bottom and 
aconsiderable space above in which to pile peak behind peak up toavery high horizon. The 
effect is rather as though a thin, verdc^ section had be^ cut from a vast panorama. Such 
narrow compositions, originating in the YQan period, were much fiivoured by some of 
the Ming painten of die sixteenth century. 

Intense study of the old masters and preoccupadon with style also had the result that 
an artist would frequendy paint in two or more relatively distinct styles, say one fine and 
one coarse, or one realistic and one more expressionistic and abstract. In most cases we do 
not yet know enough about the work of any individual artist to be able to say what may 
be his early and what his late style. In sevenJ cases it appears that the two or more styles 
were contemporary. This tendency, howev^, is nowhere nearly so marked in the Yfian 
Dynasty as it was to become in Ming and Ch'ing. 

Painting was now more closely than ever linked to calligraphy. In the first place the 
growing interest in brushwork and the studied display of the strokes in a picture made it 
logical that the same kind of art - the expressive line - should be added to the work in the 
form of beautiful writing. Then, too, many of the Yuan painters were in a sense cultured 
amateurs for whom painting was but one form of expression available. They were scholan 
for whom such accomplishments as poetry, painting, calligraphy, and also connoisseur- 
ship, were closely allied. The ideas portrayed in their pictures could, with perfect con- 
sistency, be reinforced by a poem executed in beautiful and expressive writing. There 
were, of course, as there had always been, men who were more or less professional 
painters, though it can be argued that in China the distinction between the professional 
and the amateur is one of definition. But in the Yuan Dynasty there distinaly begins to 
emerge a kind of painting produced by men who, in any event, considered themselves 
amateun, and, if their works were directed to any audience at all, it was a very limited one 
- their own class of cultured gentlemen. Painting of this kind, known later as the *hterary 
man’s* painting, win-jtn hua, reached its full development towards the latter part of the 
Ming Dynasty, but its most powerful initial impetus came from certain painten of the 
fourteenth century. To some extent, and in a general way, there were two main trends in 
the fourteenth century, one towards realism and, in the opposite direction, towards freer 
expressionism. 

From the Yuan period on through the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties, there are hundreds 
of recorded artists, and their works have survived in gratifying quantities. Many of these 
men were very gifted and of distinct importance in the history of Far Eastern painting. 
It is manifestly impossible, however, in thb volume to attempt even to name them all The 
general tendencies and level of achievement can best be chuacterized by the work of a 
few, illustrated by one or more examples. If many celebrated artists are not mentioned, 
it is because numerous names of painten and descriptions of works not here illustrated 
would add complexity without the compensation of greater clarity. 

Among the older artists who had worked in the last yean of Southern Sung, and who 
refused the invitation of the Mongols to adorn their court, was Ch*ien Ijsiian (ia35-^)* 
His repertoire was varied, including figure paintings, landscapes, Vegel^bla, birds, and 
flowen. Ch'ien Hstian’s work continued into the YOan Dynasty the amdcmic realism and 
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high standards of Sung court art. His suave, elegant figure paintings followed Tang tradi- 
tions in such subjects as ideal portraits of ancient scholars and the occupations and sports 
of court beauties. A scroll of this kind in the National Palace Museum, attributed to Ch'ien 
Hsiian, shows Ming Huang attempting to teach his capricious mbtress, Yang Kuei-fin, 
how to play the flute (Plate i iob). An intent youth on the right is doing his best to mark 
time with a pair of castanets, while a capering dwarf-like figure and an amazed court 
gallant on the left add a further note of humour. The drawing is light and flowing, rather 
similar to that of the Five Dynasties and Northern Sung in the use of hooks and compli- 
cated folds. It is an illustration done in an accomplished and charming way, but the dignity, 
reality, and quality of permanence that distinguished figure painting of the earlier cen- 
turies is completely lacking. 

It was primarily as a flower and bird painter that Ch‘ien Hsiian won his great reputation. 
Most of his pictures show a single spray or two, or a single blossoming branch. They are 
painted with the utmost care on smooth paper and are meticulously coloured. Every knot 
and nodule on the branches, every leaf, and vein of a leaf, is drawn with exactness, yet 
these pictures are in no wise mere botanical studies, but breathe, rather, the freshness of 
life. This quality of delicate, transient reality results, in part, from his technique of fre- 
quently painting the leaves and blossoms in colour alone without a bounding outline 
(Plate in). 

Ch*ien Hsuan was the last of the great bird and flower painters to work in the tradition 
of the old Academy. There were many Chinese artists after him who painted with great 
skill in a realistic manner, as, for example, Pien W^-chin (r. 1400-40), but none of them 
captured the spirit of fastidious elegance, and the curiously delicate aura that emerges from 
the paintings of ChHen Hsiian.* 

Before leaving the bird and flower painters of the Yiian Dynasty, one other painter 
should be mentioned because of his handsome compositions of birds among weathered 
rocb, bamboo, and flowering shrubs. Thfa painter, Wang Yuan, was active in the fint 
half of the fourteenth century. His most duuacteristic paintings arc executed on smooth, 
burnished paper in dry ink, Ac tones wonderfully modulated through a range of silvery 
greys to a lustrous black. The bamboo leaves are drawn in outline and the birds painted 
with Ac greatest care and attention to texture, Ac colour of Ae plumage skilfully sug- 
gested in monochrome. In Ae handling of ink, and especially in Ac clarity of his decisive, 
dry strokes, Wang Yuan is more forceful and less old-faAioncd Aan Ch*ien Hsiian, but 
at Ae same time he is more matter of fact and less poetic.* 

By far Ac most gifted of the Chinese scholars who consented to join Ac Mongol court 
at Peking was Chao M^g-fu (1254-1322) - a man whom nature had, wiA prvnligalicy, 
endowed wiA position, character, and an aptitude for scholarship, Ae arts, and adminis- 
tration. Chao Mtng-fu was a sdon of Ac Sung Imperial house and had served as an official 
under that dynasty for some time before 1286, when he responded to an appeal by Kubilai 
Khan for sdiolars to join his court. AlAough Chao M€ng-fu was himself conservative and 
Confucian, be was wdl informed in Buddhist and Taoist stuAes. He painted wiA frcAty 
niany Utid s of subject-matter in a wide variety of styles. He was Ac greatest calligr^her 
of his day* ind eed one of Ac best in Ac long history of Ac art and was equally brilliant 
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in writing the old *sead' style, the ‘official’ style, the ‘model’ style, and the ‘running’ hand. 
Not only was he an accomplished ardst but also a skilled courtier, a man of the world and 
an able administrator who in his official career rose to ministerial rank. 

Chao M£ng-fu expressed great respect for tradition and, from accounts of paintings by 
him, he must have painted many based direedy on the old masters. He painted landscapes, 
figures, horses, flowers, and bamboo, and was, by all accounts, equally good in all. Pos- 
terity knows him mainly as a horse painter, a subject very dear to the hard-riding Mon- 
gols. The great number of second-rate paintings of horses alone or horses with Mongol 
grooms, painted in a hard, banal manner, and bearing Chao M£ng-fu’s signature, can have 
little or nothing to do with the artist. One of the more convincing paintings of horses that 
has survived is a hand-scroll on paper now in the Freer Gallery showing a herd of twelve 
horses, with two grooms and a stable-boy crossing a stream in a wooded landscape.^ 

Other and more interesting paintings are less dependent on old models and more con- 
temporary in style. An exceUent painting of this kind that displays both the new intense 
interest in ink quahty and the old, twelfth-century realism, is a short scroll, also in the 
Freer Gallery, of a long-haired goat and a fat sheep (Plate ii2a). The dry, crisp painting 
of the ram and the wet ink mottling of the sheep are both well calculated to suggest the 
textures of hair and wool, while the stance and silhouettes certainly suggest a drawing 
from life. The two animals are beautifully spaced on the bare paper, the dark of the ram 
on the right being balanced by the incomparable calligraphy of Chao M^g-fu on the left. 

Chinese experts in calligraphy assert that the writing on the Freer scroll may be taken 
as a standard of excellence for the ‘model’, k*ai, script of Chao M£ng-fu. It reads: ‘1 had 
tried to paint horses, but had not yet painted sheep (or goats), so when Chung-hsin asked 
for (such) a painting 1 did it for amusement. To draw them true to life was difficult and I 
could not approach it, but the men of old were versed in the rhythm of life and they were 
successful.’’ A passage like this, while it ostensibly served the purpose of dedicating the 
picture to his friend and expressing the artist’s modesty and respea for the ancients, really 
served the end of capping the artist’s beautiful, small study with his expressive calligraphy. 

Of the surviving landscapes by Chao M£ng-fu one of the most significant, perhaps, for 
the style of the fourteenth century is a hand-scroll in ink and light coloun on paper in the 
National Palace Museum. The theme, ‘Autumn Colours on the Ch‘iao and Hua Moun- 
tains’ is a classic and traditional subject. The left end of the scroll, showing Mount Ch’iao, 
is a rather extraordinary view of a mountain in Chinese painting, because it appears only 
as a low mound far on the horizon (Plate ii2b). All emphasis is on the long stretch of fiat 
lake shore, the trees, and feathery marsh-reeds. There is a greater variety of trees than is 
generally met with in earlier works. The trunks are drawn in a loose, almost sketchy way, 
but firm, vigorous brush-strokes are employed in the twigs and varied foliage. Other 
features characteristic of Yuan painting are the fingen of land extending out into the lake 
and the finely drawn, pliant reeds which, scattered through the picture, are a recuning 
theme throughout the composition. It is apparent that Ch^ M&ig-fu has arrived at this 
style through a profound study of the old masters; but he has created something quite new* 
There is no superficial resemblance here to the landscapes of the tenth and bWenth cen- 
turies; there is instead a realism, a vitality, and a kind of austerity that does relate to the 
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spirit of the antique. There were other painters, one of the best of whom was Tang Ti 
(early fourteenth century), who follow^ closely the outward appearance of old masters 
like li Ch*£ng and Kuo Hu. Although they produced very competent and often excellent 
pictures, they were relatively minor men outside the mainstream of fourteenth-century 
painting. 

Some characteristics of typical Yuan landscapes can be illustrated with the work of two 
secondary painters, Chao Yung, the son of Chiu> M£ng-fu, and his contemporary Sh£ng 
Mou (Sh^tig Tzu-chao), both active in the first half of the fourteenth century. The land- 
scape by Chao Y ung (Plate 1 1 3 ) is in colour on silk, the colour being limited to a brown or 
reddish-brown wash of varying intensities. The composition appears to be divided into 
two rather unrelated areas, the immediate foreground and the distant hills. This impres- 
sion is due to the ground plane being violently tilted at the back from the horizonul to 
an angle of about forty-five degrees. In imagination, we can pull the foreground up, until 
it overlaps the distant hills, and flatten the intervening lake down to an angle approaching 
the horizontal. This distortion in Chao Yung's painting was a favoured device of painters 
of this century and, once we become accustomed to the convention, it is perfectly readable. 

The landscape contains two distinct kinds of drawing. The boats and &hermen are done 
with meticulous and defining drawing while, in certain areas, a quite impressionistic type 
of brush painting is used for the trees, rocks, and hills. There is no outline of the rock forms, 
only a use of the *hemp-fibre ' ts'un strokes, which in pbees pile up to considerable density. 

The landscape by Sh£ng Mou (Plate 114A), 'Retreat in the Pleasant Summer Hills', is 
less forceful than Chao Yung's, but more lush and descriptive. An earlier style of composi- 
tion in which the peaks mount to the top of the picture has been revived (cf. Plates 84A, 
86, A and B, 87, and 88a, Li Ch'eng and Fan K'uan). In addition to the red-brown wash, so 
favoured in the fourteenth century, the mountains are tinted with a soft green. The ts'un 
is a variety of the *hemp-fibre’ in which the wavy lines spread out like the veins of a lotus 
leaf, an admirable technique for representing rounded and eroded rocks. There is a greater 
variety of trees and some of the leaves are outlined with circles or triangles. The rich den- 
sity and opulence of the painting are obtained, in part, by the thick concentrations of dots. 
The reeds, like those in the Chao Yung picture, are firmly drawn with a perfectly con- 
trolled line imitating the resilience of the plants as they bend in a breeze. The boat and 
figures are drawn with the same exactness mentioned above. The style of Sh^g Mou, as 
may be seen by examining reproductions of several excellent paintings by him in the 
National Palace Museum, is one of the most consistent of the Yuan Dynasty painters. 

Elements of this style, illustrated in plates 113 and 114A, were used in a different way 
by other contemporary or slightly later Yuan painters, who carried the calligraphic ten- 
dencies finther, emphasizing the varying ink tones and the character of the individual 
brush-strokes. Such works became more impressionistic and accentuated the umque and 
subjective ghaift^t fr of the artist at the expense of visual reality. Even pavihons and human 
figures are done in a cursory way, but the pictures retain a tedmical consbtency not 
*^chieved with the carefidly drawn figures of Chao Yung. Examples may be found in 
landscapes by K*o Chiu-ssu (active first half of the fourteenth century), Ch*8n Ju-yen 
(fl. 1340-80), Chao Yflan (1360-1400), and Chu Tfrjun (laoi-isfis)*^ 
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Chinese critics generally agree that the greatest landscape painten of the Ydan Dynasty 
were Kao K*o-kung, Huang Kung-wang» Wang Mteg, Wu Chte, and Ni Tsan. 
Each worked in a distinctive style, and had a profound influence on later landscape 
painters. 

Kao K*o-kung was the senior in the group. He rose to a high official post under Kubilai 
Khan. At some time after 1275 he became President of the Board of Punishments. In die 
latter part of his life he spent much time in Hang-chou, and some of his paintings seem to 
be almost literal renderings of that verdant, x^t-drenched lake district. His studies in 
painting are said to have first concentrated upon the very personal style of Mi Fei (1051- 
1107) and his son Mi Yu-j£n; later he turned his attention to Li Ch*£^, Tung Yiian, and 
Chii-jan. From these varied elements the genius of Kao K*o-kung wove a style capabkof 
expressing a wide range of emodons and impressions, firom the imposing mass of a great 
mountain? to the soft verdure of lower hills and a countryside threaded by waterways 
(Plate 1 14B). The painting illustrated is on silk, and, like many of the Yflan Dynasty land- 
scapes, is in light colours. The poem in the upper left comer was written in 1299 by Li 
K*an, the most accomplished baunboo painter of the dmc. The horizontal strokes made 
with the side of the brush, so efleedvely employed to convey a sense of form and nuss, arc 
derived, of course, from the style of Mi Fei and his son. The free drawing of mountain 
and land outlines, of the tree trunks, and a certain amount of modeUing in the hills, made 
with short, choppy strokes, all add a clarity of definidon and solidity diflerent from the 
work of the two Mis. Billowing clouds of mist rise from the humid lowlands and hang 
in the mountain valley, as the landscape clears after a spring rain. With consummate skill 
and knowledge of nature, the artist has shown the gradual transidon of objects into the 
obscuring clouds, and at the same dme the clarity of near objects and the peaks of the 
mountains. If one may attempt a disdnedon that u perhaps too fine, Kao K*o-kung’s trees 
seem to emerge out of the mist as solid, growing things, and are not, as in many of the 
Southern Sung Ch*an paintings, dissolving into the mist, gradually losing thetr reality. 
Historically, Kao K*o-kung holds an important pbee in that he was the greatest of the 
Yuan Dynasty painters who transmitted to later ardsti a style based on that of Mi Fei and 
Mi Yu-jSn.® 

It is difficult to-day to judge in even a general way the importance of Huang Kung- 
wang. He is universally praisd by his contemporaries and later critics, but his works have 
become very rare, and few Far Eastern cridcs to-day are agreed on a corpus ofhis painting 
that can be considered genuine. Huang Kung-wang (also known as Tzu-chiu, Ta^-chih, 
andl-flbig) was born in 1269 and lived undl 1354. He was a man of great learning, devoted 
to the arts of music, poetry, and painting. His painting career must have extended over 
several decades, even though he began rather late, and in hb later yean developed great 
facility. Towards the end ofhb life he b said to have retired from the world and, as a Taoist, 
lived die life of a recluse, wandering in the hilkeonstandy engrossed in the ever-changmg 
aspects of nature and sketching scenes diat were of significance to him. It b related dxat he 
penetrated ever deeper into the mysteries of nature, until in bb old age hje was able in hb 
paintings to capture its very essence. It might be supposed that hb technique would exhibit 
an increasing freedom, undl he evolved a kind of personal shorthand, enabling him to jot 
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down his iinpfcssions with all the ease and directness of expression that is the consumma- 
tion of Far Eastern painting methods. This is, of course, pure supposition, but one of the 
most convincing paintings attributed to Huang Kung-wang strikes one as the work of a 
very mature artist who is capable of recording an intimate impression of nature in just 
such a way (Plate 115).* 

The view of a small hamlet at the foot of a hill and beside a mounuin stream is recorded 
very simply. The rock forms arc built up with great knowledge in a free, sketchy manner. 
There are no ts*un of the regular kinds, but tones of very dry ink dragged over the 
paper or piled up into dark areas of considerable density. Throughout the picture there 
is a play of sharp, staccato notes made by the short, horizontal strokes in black representing 
the foliage and limbs of trees; the buildings arc reduced to the simplest forms so that they 
become litde more than plain areas in a design. Rational, descriptive drawing has been 
consciously avoided in favour of local pattern and area-painting in terms of ink closely 
integrated in texture and tonalities. The decisive, impressionistic drawing that translates 
nature so uncompromisingly into terms of brush-stroke and ink brings this picture very 
close to what may be called a painter's painting. The observer who has no interest in the 
brush and ink qualities of this kind of picture is apt to be left behind. 

Wang M6ng was somewhat younger than Huang Kung-wang, and though the date of 
his birth is unrecorded, it is known that he died in prison in 1385, having become involved 
in a political scrape at the beginning of the Ming Dynasty. It is interesting that on his 
mother’s side he was a grandson of Chao M6ng-fu and so was related by blood to a fiunily 
of great talents. For a while, at least, he held office under the Mongols, but much of his 
energies, and certainly most of his interest, were occupied with landscape paintmg. He was 
prolific and versatile. The Manchu Imperial Collection contained sixty-six paintings attri- 
buted to him as opposed to only twenty-five attributed to Huang Kung-wang. Even 
more than in the case of Chao M^g-fu, we encounter in Wang Mmg an artbt who was 
facile in a number of different ways of painting. All of them, none the less, have much in 
common, the chief charactensdc being thickness and density of brushwork. Huang Kung- 
wang in some pictures abandoned the use of ts’un altogether, but Wang M8ng piled on 
the ts’un inner markings and multiplied them to such an extent that the forms writhe and 
twist. The tonal variations arc complicated by the tops of large rock masses and moun- 
tains being broken and shattered into numerous boulders and smaller stones. As though 
to exaggerate the towering mass of his mountains and to emphasize their volume and 
weight, many of his paintings arc tall and narrow, with a single great mountain bulk rising 
from the base to the very top of the picture. Wang Meng’s visions are curiously powerful, 
restless, and turbulent. They stand at the opposite pole from the suave, quiet, and lyrical 
repose of the Southern Sung concepts. It may well be that Wang Mfng, more than any 
other artbt of hb time, reflects the political and social turmoil of the fourteenth century. 
Hb tortuous, writhing lines and resdess, broken forms emphasize the variety and irre- 
gularity of nature as opposed to man-made order in a way not found in the work of pre- 
vious Chinese painters. 

A discussion of the various kinds of brushwork employed by Wang M£ng would lead 
into too much detail. The variations range from very long, wavy ts un of the hemp-fibre 
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class (Plate xi6a), through a manner more closely related to that ofTung Yiian but with 
the addition of many short, choppy strokes, to very short, curving strokes lighdy painted 
but piled up in some areas to obtain great density and combined with innomerabk small 
dots.10 The large picture on paper, entitled *Soiind of a Waterfidl in the Autumn Gorge* 
(Plate ii6b) contains one vast mountain that rises from the near foreground and builds 
back and up to very near the top of the picture widi many small plateaus and jagged sides. 
A small mountain stream zigzags down on the right, and on the left a cataract plunges 
from a great height, its course broken by obtruding boulden, as it cascades down to the 
rocky valley floor. Two men, dwarfed by the wild and enormous scene, sit on a flat pro- 
montory in the valley, pondering the view. A group of trees, their trunks outlined in the 
manner ofTung Yiian and Chu-jan, and a knoll of tumbled boulders, strongly estabUsh 
the foreground. This mass is built up with short, vigorous, parallel brush-strokes, curving, 
twisting ones, blobs, and dots. Long strokes of varying widdi are used to esublish the basic 
forms of the mountain which is broken up into coundess small ravines, outcrops, and cliffr. 
The play of tones of the dry ink is constandy varied from top to bottom so that in spite 
of the innumerable brush-strokes and the multiplication of forms there is no monotony. 
There is throughout an extraordinary sense of solidity, and one gains an almost over- 
powering impression of the incalculable weight of the mountain mass. The picture has 
many of the qualities that we in the West admire in a quill drawing by Van Gogh, arrived 
at, of course, through an entirely diflerent technical method and point of view. 

Another picture,* Buddhist Temple amid Storeyed Peaks* (Plate ii6A),isconsistendy 
painted throughout with long, wavy strokes over dry pigment used for the modelling of 
form. The composition, though full of movement, is less agitated than that of the picture 
considered above. The piled-up hiUs have steep, sheer sides, and only the tops are broken 
up into hillocks and irregular shapes. A great many rough dabs of ink are used to empha- 
size the forms. The peaks of a distant range are painted in flat wash only. The grove of pine 
trees in the immediate foreground is very characteristic of Wang Mfrig in the flat, broad 
tops and the wide-spreading branches that bend gently down. Again the brushwork b 
most compact and close, the ink tones luxuriant. Although the composition is complex, 
it is very carefully constructed about a serpentine line that begins with the diagonal set by 
the pines in the foreground and winds back and forth up the middle of the picture to the 
outcrop on the right side of the highest peak. In pictures like these two, Wang MAig has 
carried the potentialities of the dry, dense ink style about as frr as possible. But theduplay 
of brushwork in his paintings is not an end in itself. The contact with reality expressed in 
his towering compositions is convincing and concrete. So much cannot always be said of 
his numerous foUowen. No artist of the Yiian Dynasty, with the possible exception of Ni 
Tsan, had a more profound influence on later painten, but it was frequently the virtuosity 
of his brush and ink and die complexity of ^ designs that were reproduced in various 
ways, rather dian his profound and sombre spirit 

Wu Chfri was another painter of strikingly original genius, and one whose work did 
much to shape the styles of succeeding generations of artistt His gifts as a poet and calli- 
grapher fortified the growing tendency to combine the arts in a sbgle conipositionu Wu 
Chfri, who was bom in laSo and lived to 1354 or shordy after, beenme an ardent Taoisi 
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and followed a life of isolation from worldly a£irs* His literary title was *The Taoist of 
the plum Flowers*, Mci^hua tao^ln. His painting, in addition to landscape, included 
studies of trees and weathered roclu, and his bamboo paintings were among the best of the 
fourteenth century. He was said to have possessed a free and untrammelled spirit, an/l 
painted for his own dehght and gave his paintings away to those who Would enjoy them. 
In landscape, if we may accept the attribution to Wu Ch^ of several very good paintings, 
he followed rather closely the traditional style of Chn-jan, perhaps as handed down by such 
intermediaries as Chiang Ts^an of the Sung Dynasty (Plate 104). W^e reproduce two pic- 
tures by Wu Ch£n not only as illustrations of characteristic fourteenth-century works, but 
also to show the wide variations possible within a style. One is a carefully finished portrait 
of two trees in a rolling landscape (Plate 117), the other a free expression of the artist's 
individual personality (Plate 118). The first, preserved in the National Palace Museum, 
Peking, and dated in accordance with 1338, is painted in ink on silk. The gently rolling 
ground, extending back to low hills, is treated in a very realistic way, simply painted wifo 
delicate ink washes and an extensive use of dots, here clearly representing low vegetation. 
The forest of trees that shelters a little hamlet on the right is done in a way quite close to 
that of Chti-jan. Careful drawing, again in rather dry ink, delineates the old and twisted 
trees that still can put out a sparse growth of leaves. The picture, with its excellent design 
and tonal pattern, is very close to nature, and die effect of flat depth is aided by the accurate 
diminution of trees and simplificadon of forms as the scene recedes into the distance. A 
feature that is characteristic of the age is the way ink is laid on and piled up in thick, dense 
masses with abrupt, forceful brush-strokes in the immediate foregrouncL 

Fourteen yean later, in 1352, Wu Ch&i painted the magnificent scroll of 'Fishermen* 
that is one of the greatest paintings in the distinguished collection of the Freer Gallery 
(Plate 118). The hand-scroll, over nineteen feet long, is a completely free and uninhibited 
expression by a man who loved to paint. Yet all the individual elements are derived from 
the same style that produced the restrained realism of the earlier picture. There are the 
same groupings of rounded rocks, the long strokes of a dry brush, the same closely graded 
ink washes, dots, gnarled trees with claw-hke roots and rich, black foliage. But the entire 
effect b quite different. Although, from the nature of a Chinese ardst's technical training, 
both pictures could well have been painted at the same time and there b no implication 
intended of anything like a progress from a tight to a free style, still the manner of the 
Freer scroll grows out of that in foe Palace Museum painting. The freedom of drawing in 
the ‘Fishermen* is of a kind that crowns long experience. A simplification of working 
methods has enabled Wu Ch£n to say more with less painting. If one compares foe two 
groups of trees, it will be immediately apparent that just as much b said about them in the 
Freer scroll with far greater directness and economy of means." 

The wide expanses of bare paper with the adroidy placed boats and Wu Ch£n*s hand- 
some calligraphy in a running hand add immeasurably to the quahty of style. The fisher- 
men themselves, who wait for a bite, pull in their cat^ loll idly in a boat, or gaxe out over 
the lake, are jotted down in a vividly descriptive kind of shorthand. 

Wu Ch8n*s scroll in its direct and spontaneous painting, its conscious exaggerations, 
boldly <yft i np 5> |ifiAq and seeming disregard for niceties of drawing contains all the 
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demmtsoflheso<sJied‘UtmTy-mmVpuntmgaMbddmhMdomipmpkKemd^ 
following centuries. 

Ni Tsan was bom in 1301 and lived undl 1374* The latter part of hti life was thus spent 
in the midst of the bieak-up of the Mongol Dynasty and the series of revolts that threw 
the country into turmoil but led at length to the founding of the Ming Dynasty and 
brought China once again under native Chinese rule. The lonely, austere landscapes of Ni 
Tsan reflect the escape of this sensitive genius who found the world incompatible with his 
ideals. He was bom of a well-to-do flimily living at Wu-hsi on the Grand Canal, just 
north-west of Su-chou. He married, had several children, and the early part ofhis life was 
spent amid all the amenities available to a wealthy man of taste. He had a beautiful garden 
with weather-worn rocks and bamboo; he collected a number of excellent old paintings, 
bronzes, Jades, and a large library. These collections were housed in his drawing-room, 
called the Yim-^Iin and in a garden pavilion called the Ck'm^-miXo. From the former 

he took his most frequently used literary name of Yiin-lin. He was fastidious to a degree, 
and in this respect very like Mi Fei. Ni Tsan was constantly washing, and if any person who 
was not spotless were his guest, on his departure the place he had occupied would be im- 
mediately scrubbed. He refused entrance to his garden pavilion to anyone whom he sus- 
pected not to share his own refinements of taste. From these and similar accounts ofhis 
early life, Ni Tsan appears to have been somewhat precious and eccentric. But the true 
character of the man l^ame apparent in his later life. His was the real Taoist nature - the 
recluse in revolt against the follies ofhis dme, social institutions, and even the demands 
upon the spirit inherent in possessions. Gradually he freed himself ofhis belongings, sim- 
plified his life more and more, until in 1356, when in his early fifties, he took the final step 
and broke all ties with his home. For many years thereafter he and his wife lived a roaming 
life on a small house-boat, wandering up and down the streams and through the lakes of 
south-eastern Kiangsu, among the most beautiful in China. At times he would land and 
spend some days in a country temple, or at a small house he had south of modem Shanghai, 
a cottage he called the * Snail Hut’. After the death ofhis wife and when the country had 
become more settled as a result of the esublishment of the Ming Dynasty, he returned to 
his old home, where he enjoyed a few quiet years before his death. Ni Tsan’s friends in- 
cluded many of the most distinguished scholars and artists ofhis day, among them the 
landscape painter Wang M£ng. 

These few detaUs concerning Ni Tsan’s life are of interest, because they bear directly 
on the nature of his painting, and because for artists in the Ming period he became a 
brilliant example of the ideal man of firee, clean spirit, detached from ambition but active 
in the uninhibited expression ofhis creative genius. Ni Tsan began to paint relatively late 
in life and his first dated painting, according to Ferguson, u of 1338. A great part ofhis 
work must have been done during his wanderings, and it is said that he fireely gave his 
pictures away to those who wanted them, even to simple rustics. Almost all his paintings 
are on a relatively small scale and, in f^, a large scale would be quite unsuiuble to his very 
intimate and penonal style. The compositions, too, are of the simplest - no towering 
peaks, no crashing waterfalls, great, gnarled old trees, or mist-drenched hiUs. There are 
generally but a few slim trees, leaflets or sparse of foliage, clinging to rocky ground, an 
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expanse of lake, and low barten hiib in die distance (Plate 119). There is never any 
impression of bsh growth-even his bamboo groves are sparse. Nor are there drifting 
clouds and banb of rising mist but rather the sharp, dear atmosphere of a cool, grey day 
(Plate laaa). In a few pictures there is a density of ink, as in the foreground land mass of 
plate 122A, but the great majority of hb works are done in a limited range of light, silvery 
tones of very dry ink. It was said of Ni Tsan that he treasured ink like gold, and ceruinly 
no other Chinese painter has been so sparing of it. 

Ni Tsan*s paintings must be seen in the original, because much of their character lies in 
the extreme delicacy of tonality and the quality of the paper shining through the pale, 
dry ink lightly dragged over the surface - qualities difficult to capture in a reproduction. 
Thepiaurcofthe'Six Worthies’ (Plate I22a) was painted in 1345, before he had aban- 
don^ his home. The composition is like that of Chao Yung’s painting (Plate 113) but 
even more exaggerated in the wide expanse oflake. The main elements are the small idand 
in the foreground, made up of well related shapes, and the foliage with its varied leaves and 
brush-strokes in black, following the Mi Fei manner, gives needed emphasis. The calli- 
graphy of Ni Tsan on the right, calligraphy that exhibits much the same qualities as the 
painting, is a definite part of the composition. 

No human beings are present in Nt Tsan’s very individual world. But the quality of 
isolation which all his paintings possess comes mostly from the stark severity of the very 
landscape, as though it had been distilled down to the minimum necesury for comment. 
It b a kind of puritan austerity that finds its fullest expression in understatement. The un- 
adorned and chaste paintings of Ni Tsan are fully expressive ofhb personality, but it b 
’ personality in solitude as dbtinct from personality in assodadon’. Technically the superb 
quality of Ni Tsan’s pictures b derived from the very just spacing of the few, simple 
elements, and from the quality ofhb drawing. Thb latter is difficult to explain. It has the 
appearance of being loose, sketchy, and might seem almost thin. However, it b a kind 
that b admired by die Chinese almost above all others. It b strong without the appearance 
of strength, forceful without a dbplay of force, seemingly offi-hand and careless when it b 
the final result of long and arduous practice, free when it b the product of bonselfdbci- 
pline. Thbbrush-manner became the ideal ofa number of the Ming and Ch'ing Dynasty 
painten, and some achieved it, as Sh&i Chou on occasion and W£n Ch^g-ming in hb 
later years. But the real greatness of Ni Tsan’s art stemmed from the greatness of the man, 
and for thb reason Chinese writen on art have declared Ni Tsan cannot be copied. 
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CHAPTBR 23 

PAINTERS OF BAMBOO AND PLUM FLOWERS 


The fourteendi century witnessed the culmination of the special branch of painting that 
depicted bamboo in ink alone. The graceful* elegant plant came* in China* to symbolize 
the perfect gendeman* the superior man {chUn tzu), the man who* like the pliant* but re- 
silient trunk of the bamboo, bends to the times* a^pts himself to society, but retains un- 
affected within himself his moral character. The slim* pointed leaves as they hang motion- 
less on a still day or bend and twist with every breeze* or stream out like banners in the 
wind* are a fascinating delight to watch and a challenge to any artist. The very problem of 
the transformadon of the bamboo into terms of brush-strokes must have had enormous 
appeal to the Chinese with their innate passion for technical perfecdon. Not only b the 
bamboo by its nature a perfect medium for esqrasing in terms of nature a wide range of 
human emodons* but the mechanics of p;unting bamboo present the maximum oppor- 
tunides for a dbplay of brushwork. The pliant Chinese bru^ b ideally suited for the paint- 
ing of bamboo leaves. The dp of the brt^ touches the paper* an increase of pressure as the 
stroke b drawn out widens the leaf, and as the pressure decreases the stroke draws out to 
the leaf ’s delicate point. Just the right amount of pressure, the right flick* the right degree 
of curvature arc all matten of intense study and arduous practice. When we add to thb 
the muldphcity of leaves and the composidonal problems of the placing and spacing* the 
reladonshipofbranch to trunk and the design possibilities of the intervab and empty spaces* 
it can be undentood that bamboo painting b no subject for a novice. 

The painting of bamboo has received so mtsch attendon in China* and so many artists 
of the highest competence have devoted then lives to the subject* that we can only touch 
on some of the main features and mendon but two or three ardsts out of scores.' In the 
earhest paindngs of bamboo the trunks and leaves were oudined and most often coloured. 
The paindng attributed to Ts*uiPo illustrates thb style (Plate pSa). Like all styles that have 
been evolved in China* outline bamboo was frequently done by later ardsts. Wang Ytian* 
of the fourteenth century, painted hb bamboo in outline exclusively, and there b a very 
good paindng in outline attributed to Li K‘an* the greatest of the Yuan Dynasty painten 
ofink bamboo. The origin of paindng bamboo in ink alone b obscure, but inalllik^ood 
it was not practised to any extent before the tenth century. In any event, it had gained sudi 
a prominent place by the first quarter ofthe twelfth century that the catalogue of the Sung 
Imperial paintings, HsiUm ho hm p'a, allocated a special section to it among the ten 
categories. There are no Tang painten Ibted; only one artbt, Li P*o, represented by one 
paindng,bfrom the Five Dynasties, while there are one hundred and forty-diree paintings 
by eleven ardsts of the Sung Dynasty, from which it may be judged that ink paindngs 
of bamboo had reached a flourishing state by the eleventh to early twdfib centuries. 

The greatest Sung painter of bamboo in ink was Wfa Tung. Hb disafli in 1079 was 
much lamented by Ae poet Su Tung-p*o, himself noted as a painter ofink bamboo. Tie 
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paintiiigs of Wfin Tiling were admired also by his younger contemporary, Mi Fei, and 
throughout the centuries he has been looked upon as one of the first among the masters 
of the art. The best picture attributed to Tung is a large composition on silk in the 

National Palace Museum (Plate 123). A single branch sweeps down in an *s' curve from 
the upper left to the lower right. leaves spring from smaller branch^ that grow at the 

junctures of the segments. Several tones of ink have been used, of which the <^ar1rfin ; tone 
is employed for those leaves nearest the observer. The painting is, as Wang Shih-hsiang 
has pointed out, a very close and detailed study of nature, displaying a profound know- 
ledge of the laws of growth.* It is not, however, a botanical study. The arrangements of 
the leaves, the grouping, repetitions and contrast that make it such a live and rhythmic 
composition derive from the art of the painter. There is in the small branches or twigs a 
tcchdcal device very like that used by some of the early landscape painters in depicting 
trees - that is, there is a small blob or ffick of ink at the end which suggests the bud, lends 
strength to the stroke and brilliance to the picture. In painting leaves of this kind, the brush 
IS held at right angles to the silk, and the point of die brush foUows down through the 
centre of the stroke from the base to the tip. This same kind of stroke is used in calligraphy, 
and bamboo painting in ink is closer in technique to Chinese writing than any other 
branch of painting. 

The intense interest in ink qualities and brush-play as a means of personal expression 
that had developed in the fourteenth century, quite naturally turned the attention of 
pamteis to the possibilities inherent in paintings of bamboo. Of the Icadmg artists we have 
already considered, Chao M£ng-fu was a masterful painter of ink bamboo, as may be 
judged from the the excellent painting in the Abe Collection now in the Osaka Museum,* 
and several preserved in the Palace Museum.^ His wifr, known as Kuan Tao-sh£ng, was 
one of the hest bamboo painters of the century and among the greatest lady pamters of 
China. Wu Ch^ b perhaps more celebrated for hb pamtings of bamboo in ink than for 
hb landscapes, while Ni Tsan transbted die pbnt into hb own aloof and elegant manner. 
There were yet other artbts who devoted the greater part if not then entire artbde careers 
to paintbg ^mboo, among whom were Li K*an, Ku An, K*o Chiu-ssu, and in the htter 
part of the fourteenth century. Sung K*o. The greatest of these was Li K‘an, also known 
as Li Hsi-chai, who devoted hb life to the study of bamboo from the points of view of 
both a botanbt and a painter. Hb great hero was T ung, and he b supposed to have 

based hb style on that master, when, after a search of many years, he finally came across 
an original work by him. Li K*an abo composed an illustrated manual as a directive for 
the painting of bamboo.’ Li Kean’s paintings have become extremely rare diroug^ the 
centuries, but one of the best b that showing two clumps of bamboo and a single stalk, 
now preserved in the Nelson Gallery and of which we reproduce a detail (Plate 120B). 

The painting b of the same general style as that of WAi Tung, based on the keenest 
observation and knowledge. There b a great density of leaves that hang motionless as on 
a hot summer day. The complex mass b held togedier and built upon the fen-like frame 
of the stalb in light tones. Within the intricate organization in mass, tonality, and 

spacing, nodiing b by and all b perfeedy controlled. There b an extcaordmaiy 
senseofair and depth, of growing leaves and of dieir weight that gently bends Ac branches 
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down. Wang Shih-hsiang, in dcsoibingtliescron, points out the apparent eipmai which 
the artist accomplished his task : ‘The stalks, stems, and leaves are brushed iitfwSlidu! utmost 
case and spontaneity, almost carelessly - indeed the artist was a malter ollbis etaft. Few 
artists before or after li K'an knew their subject so intimately, and few hzit possessed die 
technique that would permit such effortless and direa expression. ... Li K^aii, l&e WSn 
T‘ung, had clarity of vision and so his bamboo is functional and free from empty brush- 
work. To the beauty of his brush-strokes Li K‘an has been able to add the beauty of perfect 
lucidity.*^ This picture must have been painted early in the fourteenth century, because 
the first colophon was written by Chao M^g-fu in 1308. Li K*an’s influence on subse- 
quent painters of bamboo in ink has been very great, not only because his paintings set a 
high standard, but also because his book on bamboo painting held an important place, and 
both the text and illustrations were drawn upon heavily by subsequent writers. 

There are two large paintings in the Palace Museum, both by Ku An, which are superb 
examples of bamboo in the wind.? Ku An, whose literary name was Ting-chih, was active 
in the first half of the fourteenth century. Like the painting by Li K‘an, the bamboo paint- 
ings of Ku An are perfectly lucid without any spaci^llers or meaningless strokes, or need- 
less multiplication of leaves. 

Within the limited field of ink bamboo painting, the ordered, lucid style of W^ V ung, 
Li K*an, and several other men, such as Ku An, might be called the classic manner. But 
there were other ways of treating the subjea. Like the grand theme of bndscape, bamboo 
could be done in a cursory, impressionistic, or almost abstraa way. The important thing 
was to grasp the true, living spirit. Wu Ch£n, in his paintings of bamboo, as in his paintings 
of landscape, used both the realistic and impressionistic styles. Ni Tsan's bamboo was done 
in a very cursory feshion, but with undentanding so that it really expresses the character 
of the plant. He was himself little concerned with an outward likeness and once said that 
if someone thought his bamboo looked more like hemp or reeds he would not argue 
about it. 

The same interest in brushwork and ink that was one of the chief contributing factors 
to the greamess of Chinese painting in the fourteenth century, found happy expression in 
representations of certain kinds of flowering plants and trees. Chief among these were the 
epidendrum and plum blossom and to a lesser extent the narcissus - flowers that were 
deeply admired by the Chinese for their natural beauty and, in the care of epidendrum and 
plum, had come to possess various philosophical and symbolic connotations, tlie one be- 
cause ofits great delicacy and fragrance, the other becauseof the twisted, knotty, and rugged 
old branches that yet, as the fint harbinger of spring, displayed in the mass of sparkling 
flowers the freshness of youth and ever-retumtiig life. The popubrity of these special 
flowers with YQan Dynasty painten was ceruinly enhanced by the fact that the long, 
pliant, and gracefully bending leaves of the epidendrum were ideally suited to long, flow- 
ing brush-strokes , while in the plum tree the gnarled parent trunk or branch and the gently 
curving or straight new shoots combined with the almost ethereal flowen ofliered an 
opportunity for virtuosity of brush drawing and ink texture. But wiA the best of these 
men, the flowers in which they specialized were no mere excuse for dispLys ofbrushwork. 
As Li K‘an knew his bamboo, so the great Yflan flower painten undentood their subjects 
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witii thoroughness and expressed the character of each with the penetration of 

skilled^poftiK painters. 

We OttOUw mention the names ofa few. The late Sung artist, Chao Mdng-chien (iipsp- 
1295), pa^tnw narcissus in outline using the most delicate, hair-like line, and tones of silvery 
ink .® Aniit)n|[ die best paintings of epidendrum that have survived from the Yuan Dynasty 
is a set of four done on silk, now in the National Museum, Tdkyo,bya fourteenth-century 
priest, P‘u-ming, most commonly called by his hao, Hsueh-ch*uang, who is now unknown 
in China. His cpidendrums are combined with weathered rocks, thorns, and bamboo in 
compositions of great elegance and restraint, the long, twisting leaves painted with single 
strokes of incredible sureness and skill.* 

The most famous artist to devote his talents to the plum flower was Wang Mien (1335- 
1414) who was no less eccentric than gifted. Sir^n quotes, from a Chinese source, a vivid 
passage about Wang Mien's highly individual behaviour: *Hc used to wear a high broad- 
brimmed hat, a green grass coat and high wooden clogs. One of his pastimes was to prac- 
tise with a wooden sword; at other times he walked about singing loudly even in the 
market-place, or was seen riding on a yellow ox with the History of the Han Dynasty in 
his hands. Some people thought that he was quite crazy.' In his paintings of plum trees, 
the new growth is represented with sweeping, vigorous strokes, the flowen are sketched 
in lightly, and the whole eflfea is one of freshness and spontaneity." 

One of the most impressive performances in this special field, however, is the great scroll 
in the Freer Gallery, by a somewhat lesser-knowti ardst, Tsou Fu-lei (Plate 120a). The 
picture, painted in 1 360. is done on paper with ink that has a soft, bluish cast The view is 
typical of certain fourteenth-century compositions in that, like the Li R'an bamboo, it is 
very close to the observer so that he sees only a section of the tree, cut off at top and 
bottom, but greatly exaggerated in the horizontal. The different kmds of textures - the 
gnarled trunk and branches, the vigorous young shoots, and the soft blossoms * are all 
admirably translated into terms of ink. Tsou Fu-lei has made use of a brush-stroke called 
'flying whitc’,7«’ po, in which the brush is pulled quickly across the paper allowing the 
hairs to part so that the ink is broken and uiieven and the paper shows through. No outline 
IS used on the blossoms, and such painting in ink-wash only lends an appropriate softness. 
The final stroke, over two feet long, is like the blade of a sword. It b saved from virtuosity 
by the excellent relation it bears to the design as a whole and particularly to the straight 
and curving branches which lead up to it. The equilibrium between personal expression, 
objective reality, and brilliant technique found in Tsou Fu-lei*s scroll is a particular four- 
teenth-century contribution to painting in China. It is a distinct break from the detailed 
and accurate painting of the Northern Sung Academy; it is more desenptive and complete 
than the ecstatic visions of the Ch'an painters. The .best of the Ming flower paintings» 
whether done by a specialist like Ch'fin Tao-fu or more catholic painters like Sh^ Chou 
and Win Ching-ming, follow, in general, this Yuan style. 

Tsou Fu-lei was not, as we have mentioned, among the leading Yuan masters. He serves 
very well for that reason to illustrate the general high level of painting during the four- 
teenth century. There were many artists little known to-day, brause their worb survive 
in only two or three examples but who possessed exceptional talents." Also, among other 
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celebrated painters who exercised considerable influence on later ardstii there was Fang 
Fang-hu, one of die most individual and forceful landscape painters; ']fs*ao Chih-f o who, 
in his best work, recaptured much of the antique spirit ^ough a purely fourteeoth- 
century manner; or Ch*6n Ju-yen who in his more extreme works seemi to foreshadow 
some of the eccentricities of the seventeenth century. 

Many of the concepts or ways of transbting the world into terms of brush and ink 
originated by the YOan artists were carried to fuller expression by the painters of the 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, but there was little basically new to be added. 
The interest in technique, during the fourteenth century, brought monochrome ink paint- 
ing to its final perfection - a perfection that made it one of the most direct and sensitive 
mediums of expression the world has known. The Yuan Dynasty, for all its social turmoil 
and foreign domination, was not a mere afterglow of the great Sung spirit, or a transition 
into the subsequent centuries, but one of the greatest creative periods of Far Eastern 
painting. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PAINTING OF THE 
MING DYNASTY 


T HE two hundred and seventy-six years of the Ming Dynasty embraced the last Chinese 
empire under native rule. The subsequent Ch*ing Dyniuty was established by the alien 
Manchus. Of numerous local revolts against the Mongols, the one that succeeded in found- 
ing a new Imperial line isrts led by a man of the people, Chu Yiian-chang, who had become 
a monk. The great Yangtze River city of Nanking fell to his band in 1356, the Mongols 
were driven from Peking in 1368 and later from their ancient seat of power at Karakorum. 
Chu Yiian-chang, the first emperor of the Ming Dynasty, ruled from 1369 to 1398 with 
the era title Hung-wu.> He established his capital at Nanking where it remamed until the 
emperor Yung-lo (Ch*^g-tsu) boldly moved to Peking to be nearer his threatened 
northern borden. The palaces and dey must have been in a damaged condition after the 
defeat of the Mongols, but Yung-lo was a great builder and he eonstructed the dty, the 
most impressive in the Orient, on very much the scale and plan which we see to-day. 

The reigns of Hung-wu and Yung-lo were given over to revitalizing the administra- 
tion, improving the physical well-being of the empire and to the expansion of Chinese 
power and prestige. Classical scholanhip was revived, and the interpreudon of the Con- 
fudan canonical works by the Sung schobr Chu Hsi was recognized as the orthodox 
teaching. Civil-service examinations were based on the candidates* knowledge of the Five 
Classia and the Four Books, By the end of the fifteenth century the examinations had 
become stereotyped and conventional to a degree, originality of thought and style were 
discouraged - Restate of affairs that to some extent was reflected in the kind of painting 
favoured by the court cirdes. 

Peace and economic security permitted a hedonistic life among the ruling and prosper- 
ous classes not unlike that enjoyed during the Tang Dynasty. In this atmosphere the crafrs 
flourished. In the brief reign of Hsuan-tf (Hsuan-tsung, r. 1426-35) bronze work in the 
form of incense burners, vases, and small utensils gained such fame by reason of their 
purity of shape and soft lustre, that his reign tide is still used to-day on objects in bronze 
and brass that vaguely reflect the style of the great period. Abo in thb ibort, illustrious 
reign high-fired porcelain with underglaze blue decoration attained a particular kind of 
perfection.* 

In many respects the cultural activities of the Ming period were directed towards re- 
viving or revitalizing the native intellectual and artistic traditions. In 1403* early in bs 
reign, Yung 4 o assembled over two thousand scholars to compile a vast encyclopaedia 
containing the most pertinent of the past writings on hbtory, philosophy, government, 
industry, the arts, and religion. The result was the Yw^lo ta tien in eleven thousand and 
ninety-five volumes. Government projects in learning did not continue throughout the 
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dynasty on so vast a scale, but there was a conttnuous process of study, of writing on the 
literature of the past, on geography, philology, botany, and local histories. 

The scholar c^ of the Ming Dynasty enjoyed an enviable amount of leisure. Some 
of them did not even seek to take office, while others would hold one post or another and, 
relatively early in life, retire to follow their own aesthetic or intellectual interests. Many 
of them, no doubt, were dbgusted at the corruption, inefficiency, and the power of the 
eunuchs in official circles, or found no outlet for their energies in the stereotyped and arid 
scholarship exemplified in the examination system. In an atmosphere of quiet and security 
these men, joined together in small groups of congenial spirit, could devote themselves to 
the pursuit of the humanities. 

The beautiful cities of Hang-chou and Su-chou, with their ideal natural setting in a mild 
and friendly climate, became centres where such men gathered. Much serious thought and 
attention was devoted to the designing and construction of extensive or intimate gardens 
where strangely weathered rocks played a dominant role.’ Some of the scholars at leisure 
were tempted into fields of literature more imaginative and less demanding than such 
timo-honoured themes as commentaries on the Classics, and the novel enjoyed an unpre- 
cedented development.^ 

It was an age of great collections and development in the art of connoisseurship, of 
aesthetic speculations and art criticism, not unlike the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
in Europe. Many of the great book collectors turned to printing as a means of perpetuating 
rare books or correcting previous editions. Printed books of the Ming Dynasty, especially 
those of the Chia-ching period (i522<-66), are technically among the best produced in 
China. Both Su-chou and Hang-chou were centres of this activity, where the owners of 
extensive private libraries spared no expense or effort in the production of beautiful books. 
An important development was the ever-increasing popularity of illustrated books. In the 
seventeenth century such well-known artists as Ting Yiin-p'^g and Ch'en Hung-shou 
made drawings for woodcut illustrations. The former is especially interesting because, 
so frr as is known, his illustrations for a book on ink-cakes, the Ch'ing shih mo yuan, printed 
in 1606, are the earliest to have been printed in colour.’ It was in the bte Ming Dynasty, 
in 1633, that colour printing from wood-blocks reached a peak of perfection in the 
Treatise on the Paintings and Writings of the Ten Bamboo Studio. 

We are probably indebted to the Ming collectors of painting for the preservation of 
many, if not the majority, of the old scrolls that have survived into our times. Old pic- 
tures, as well as those by the leading masters of the preceding Yuan Dynasty, were sought 
out, carefully repaired, remounted, and annotated. A surprisingly large number of the best 
paintings in the former Imperial Mapehu Col]i;|ction, now the property of the National 
Palace Museum, and those in Western collections, have passed through the hands of the 
great Ming connoisseurs. One df the largest private collections was that formed by Hsiang 
Yiian-pien, also known as Hsiari^ Mo-lin (1525-90). He is a good example of the Ming 
scholar-collector. He was a native of Chiap-hsing, south of Su-chou, a city famous for its 
gardens. Hsiang was so overcome by the death of his father that he refrise^ to hold public 
office, but he inherited a large fortune and devoted his life to collecting and painting. He 
was a good friend of such painters as W^ Chia and his cousin Wfai Po-j6n and the famous 
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flower painter, Ch*te Tao-fu.The collection of Hsiang Mo-lin was not, however, of uni- 
formly high quality, and it remained for a collector bom at the end of the Ming Dynasty, 
Liang Ch‘ing-piao (1620-91), to esublish a standard of excellence uivsurpassed by em- 
peron and commoners alike. 

The different trends and cross-currents of Ming painting can best be appreciated in the 
hght of the aims and ideak of the groups for whom and by whom the paintings were 
produced. Much has been written about the professional and the amateur artist in China, 
and both terms are apt to be misleading when taken in the generally accepted Western 
sense. Broadly speaking, there were two kinds of professional painters. The men who 
devoted their lives to painting and held oflicial positions in an academy of painting, or who 
held other government titles conferred on them because of their abilities as artists, all mig ht 
be considered professioipd painters. There was also a large class of painters, called in China 
chiang^trif of a kind we would call skilled craftsmen. They operated regular shops or 
studios, where pictures in almost any style were supphed to those who could not afford 
the products of more gifted artists; these men abo pamted screens and pictures to be used 
in a decorative way. The countless paintings of horses often attributed to Chao M^g-fu, 
the white eagles attributed to Sung Hui-tsung, and highly coloured scrolls of palaces and 
gardens inhabited by beautiful ladies frequently attributed to Ch*iu Yii^, are often the 
work of such craftsmen who were not infrequently extremely skilful and able. These 
craftsmen should not, as professionals, in any w^y be confused with official and academy 
painters. 

All artists not included in these two classes might be called amateurs. The amateur, also, 
may be considered of two kinds. There were men Uke Sh^ Chou and WSn Cheng-mmg 
who cultivated great natural talents by devoting most of their energies to painting. Such 
artists were amateurs in the same sense that Cdzanne or Manet might be considered 
amateurs. At the other extreme were the countless oflidals from cabinet rank down to 
local magistrates who dabbled in painting because it was considered one of the proper 
pursuits of a cultivated man. This class was especially large in the seventeenth century and 
later. The manuab on painting and much of the writings on how to paint must have been 
in brge part directed to thu class. It came about in the Ming Dynasty that most of the good 
artists, and certainly those whose contributions were the most significant, were not associ- 
ated with the court and painted because of their deep interest and natural talents. These 
men seldom sold their pictures but gave them to congenial friends or exchanged dicm with 
other artist-schobrs of their own dass. In thb sense alone they were amateurs. 

The Ming painters of the fifteenth century looked back on more than ten centuries of 
tradition in their art, and it would be indued strange had any one of them been able toeut 
himself off from so impressive an accumulation. It must be remembered that on a techmeal 
level the materiab of Chinese painting had changed little since the days of Ku K'ai-chih. 
Certain kinds of brush-strokes and ways of using ink had been evolved by great artists of 
the Sung and Yilan Dynasties and, quite naturally, were perpetuated by subsequent 
generations. The Ming painters do, however, fiill into certain groups or general categories, 
depending upon which traditions of the past they followed most closely. Thus there were 
bird and flower painters who drew upon the accomplishments of Huang Ch uan, Hsu 
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Hsi, and the Northern Sung Academy. There was another group, centred in the Ch6 
School and the court circles, who followed die Southern Sung Academy, notably Li Tang, 
Liu Sung-nien, Ma Yuan, and Hsia Kuei. Yet a third, and the most important group of 
painten, centred about the Wu School, followed die supposed style of Tung Yuan and 
Chu-jan and that of the Four Masters of Yuan - Wang M&ig, Huang Kung-wang, Ni 
Tsan, and Wu Ch^. Of these celebrated Yuan painten, Wang M6ng and Ni Tsan lived 
on into the opening decades of the Ming Dynasty, and thus the traditions of the great 
fourteenth century were continuous into Ming times. 

During the two and a half centuries of Ming rule, well over a thousand artists were of 
sufficient note to be recorded. The production of pictures was enormous and original 
works by the leading and minor painters have survived in quantity. It is impossible to con- 
sider even the most important painten in any deuil, and it has seemed best, within the 
scope of this work, to illustrate the painting of die greatest artists with several examples, 
and only a few of their followen, rather than include a confusing number. Abo, at the risk 
of over-simplification, the main trends of painting are here considered within four broad 
classifications: the early painten who continued the Yuan tradition; the court artists; the 
Che School; the Wu School and its later developments. 
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CHAPTER 25 

THE EARLY PAINTERS 


Several good artists carried the dense, rich style of landscape painting evolved during 
the Yuan Dynasty on through the last yean of the fourteenth century and into the fifteenth. 
This characteristic style was supposed, in the main, to have been derived from Tung Yuan 
and Chu-jan of the tenth century. Technically the style involved the use of a t*sun in rda- 
nvely long, often wavy brush-strokes that were well adapted to a wide range of tonal 
values, as they were piled up or drawn out thinly. The dots originally used to represent 
low or obscure vegetation played the more and more important role of adding accent, 
softening the edges of rock formations, and aiding in the complex play of light and shade 
in the tonal pattern. The trunks and limbs of trees were done with double outline so that 
they appear white against the dark mass of the foliage. The foliage, also, was of varied 
kinds not only to represent multiple kinds of trees but also to introduce a variety of brush- 
strokes and avoid monotony. 

ThepaintingsofHsuP&i, who was active around 1 370 to i38o,inthetimcofHung-wu, 
liave all the characteristics of this style. A small painting in the National Palace Museum is 
done with the long brush-strokes, ts*un, complicated, broken forms contrasting with rela- 
tively plain areas and interplay between dark, dense areas and those of light, silvery tones, 
that the Yuan masters had evolved.* 

In contrast to the rather standard and traditional Yuan style continued by Hsii Pen, 
another trend led in the direction of further exaggerations of some of the more personal 
and expressionistic features of Yuan painting, as they appear, for example, in the Freer 
scroll of fishermen by WuCh&i (Plate 11 8). The free, direa, and at times almost loose kind 
of painting, in which distortions in drawing and strong emphasis on the character of the 
brush and ink were used to heighten the emotional quality, could not be better illustrated 
chan by a landscape painting by Liu Chiich (1410-72). This artist, like many of the Ming 
painters, served as a high official in the government and then, at the age oi fifty, retnred 
and devoted his remaining years to gardening, humanistic studies, and painting. He lived 
in Su-chou and was on the most friendly terms with the family of which Shen Chou was 
the most celebrated member. 

In a tall, narrow picture in the Motoyama Collection, T 5 ky 5 , the elements of the land- 
scape arc sketched with a maximum of expressive freedom (Plate 1258). The brushworl 
is decisive and the ink tones vary from a lustrouj blad^ to silvery grey. Areas of pure 
white, such as the cloud, the mountain stream, and the tree trunks produce a striking pat- 
tern. There is a derided vntical distortion in die mountain and the foreground trees. Tlie 
dots of ink may at first appear rather haphazard, but actually play an important role in 
pulling the together establiihing emphasis where needed. A pavihon builiNOut 
over the stream has been drawn wiA distortions 9f aggies and perspective that are curi- 
ously in harmony with the rest of die picture. ThM h throughout a quality wfai^ fyi 
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lack of a better expression, one might call area painting - a harmonious relationship of ink 
tones and brush-strokes that are of abstract pattern value in any area, large or small, which 
one may isolate from the composition as a whole. Such interest in the actual character of 
the painted surface, over and above what was represented, is characteristic of the work of 
many of the best Ming painters. At the same time there is combined with this a new kind 
of realism, evident especially in the trees, that is not concerned with accurate, detailed 
drawing, but with the effect of light. There seems to be, in the works of some painten at 
least, an interest in the break-up of forms in sunlight not altogether different from nine^ 
teenth-century European impressionism.* 

The most important painter to carry the Yuan style over into the Ming period was 
Wang Fu, also known as Wang Meng-tuan. He was bom in 1 362 in Wu-hsi, in Kiangsu, 
the home of several famous painters including Ni Tsan. He was known for his poetry and 
caUigraphy, served as a minor official in the Han-lin Academy and travelled extensively. 
He hved until 1416, but his abUity as a painter received no official recognition. It is possible 
that Wang Fu was influenced by artists like Sh£ng Mou, Ni Tsan, Wu Chm, and Wang 
M&ig, but it is equally possible to speak of a certam character of brush and ink that was 
shared by a large number of fourteenth-century painten and which each employed in his 
particular way. 

Many of the personal elements of Wang Fu's style are apparent in a bold and simple 
composition, *The Lone Tree*, painted in 1402 (Plate 121). All background has been 
eliminated to emphasize the charaaer of the tree and jagged rock; only a marshy shore, 
some tumbled stones, a thorny bush and a few low bamboo suggest a wild and lonely 
setting. Roots like dragon claws and the downward-bending branches of the ancient tree 
hark back to the trees of Li Ch*cngand Kuo Hsi of the tenth and eleventh centuries, but the 
manner of painting is very different. Almost all the branches are silhouetted against the 
dark foliage in a way that is not consistent with natural laws of growth. The device does, 
however, emphasize the gnarled and twisted limbs, and is a calculated pattern used quite 
consciously in preference to naturalism. The short, thick, curving grasses that sofren the 
outline of the main rock are characteristic of Wang Fu’s penonal style, and so too are the 
strongly painted, stubby leaves of bamboo. 

The fame of Wang Fu as a painter of bamboo presents another facet of his genius that 
aUies him to the great spirits of the fourteenth century. His paintings of bamboo in ink 
show him to be a follower of the grand tradition handed down from W£n Tung through 
Li K*an, Wu Ch^, and K’o Chiu-ssu, a tradition of lucid, organized, and elegant ink 
paintings of bamboo.* 

Chinese critics agree that Wang Fu^^most gifted pupil, Hsia Ch*ang, was the last of the 
painters ofink bamboo to stand in dihfint rank. He was bom in 1388 and so was twenty- 
eight when Wang Fu died in 141^. Ais best work b probably to be seen in the long hand- 
scrolb in which bamboo b combined wfd! the rocks, water, and cascades of a stream bank. 
In some of these Hsia Ch’ang b so efi^ to Wang Fu that the work of the one artbt could 
easily be mistaken for that of the other. These scrolb are long views of river banks with 
afl thf elements brought very close to the observer, 10 dose, in fra, that they are cut off 
afiioth the top and bottom. The ar^ takes his audience down into the grasses, bamboo, 
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and among the rocks to show at close range the luxurious, marshy growth. The two details 
from a scroll in the Nelson Gallery are selected to illustrate this point of view that lends so 
much individual character to certain Ming Dynasty compositions (Plate 124, a and b).^ 
Near the beginning of the scroll, as one progresses from right to left, a large, flat rock ex- 
tends back, out over the stream - it is as though the observer were lying on the ground. 
Brittle, jointed water-grasses grow on the left and a few leaves of Hsia Ch‘ang*s famous 
bamboo sprout in the foreground and hang down where the view is cut at the top. Angular 
rocks Jut up like an obstructing wall in another section, but through openings one can see 
the clusters of bamboo, and the trunk of a pine tree appears from behind the rocks and dis- 
appears at the top, its branches twisting back down into the piaure. It is altogether a very 
mgemous device, allowing of bold effects, such as one long stretch of nothing but waving 
lines of water like fish nets, and at the same time suggestive passages in which the imagina- 
tion readily completes the picture. 

The dependence of Hsia Ch*ang on his master Wang Fu is not only evident in the paint- 
ing of the bamboos but also in the faceted rocks, and thick, bent grasses. No later painter, 
in this writer’s knowledge, ever surpassed the variety and ingenuity, the breadth and bold- 
ness of Hsia Ch‘ang*s compositions. His very great genius as a painter of bamboo in ink 
transmitted the high sundards of the Yuan Dynasty and codified a style. 
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THE ACADEMY AND THE CHfi SCHOOL 


Although many of the institutions of the Ming nilen aimed at recapturing the spirit 
and organization of native, pre-Mongol, traditions, there was no Academy of Painting 
established along the same lines as that of the Southern Sung Dynasty. The Dynasty fol- 
lowed, rather, the pre-Sung system of according special honours or official titles to paint- 
ers favoured by the emperor. Painters were rewarded with such positions as officer in the 
imperial guard, or were assigned the title of tm chao to one or another of the halls at the 
palace set aside for scholarly work and studies. A majority of the artists who served at the 
court are but little known to-day, and it is significant of Imperial uste that, with but one 
or two exceptions, none of the greatest of the painters of the dynasty were awarded official 
recognition. For the most part the courtly taste was conservative, and favoured styles hark- 
ing back to the masters of the Southern Sung Academy, or Northern Sung in birds and 
flowen. It is not possible here to consider the court artists under the various reigns. We 
can only single out two or three of the best known whose work will serve to show the 
general trend. 

In the early part of the fifteenth century a number of competent artists were active at the 
court during the reign of Hsuan-t£ (Hsuan-tsung) from 1426 to 1435. The emperor him- 
self was a painter of marked ability. Indeed, of all the emperors after Sung Hui-tsung who 
painted or pretended to paint, it seems probable that Hsiian-t^ alone possessed any real 
talent. He specialized in animak, dogs, cats, monkeys, goats, frequently in combination 
with bamboo or the flowers and rocks of a garden, following in his compositions the tradi- 
tions of Northern and Southern Sung academies. He was, if one may judge from his sur- 
viving pictures, a keen observer, a painter with a light and easy touch, and a certain rather 
dry, Imperial humour. He frequently signed his pictures wiA ‘playfully painted by the 
Imperial brush*, and in one instance condescended to a rebus and a pun. A good picture 
by Hsiian-td is a small one -almost album-leaf size - in the Fogg Museum. The two Afghan 
hounds are painted with the greatest accuracy as to the slightly humped nose, lean bodies 
and tails with a loop at the end characteristic of the breed. A sense of the silky hair is ob- 
tained by painting Ae bodies without outline, and only a few strokes of black ink to point 
up the paws, joints, and heads. The delicacy of the drawing is matched by the colour - a 
soft, golden tan for the hounds and a single spot of bright colour in the turquoise blue 
tassel on the neck of one hound. Hsuan-t£*s animal paintings have none of the hard 
brilliance of the Northern Sung Academy, being more realistic, in a visual sense; as 
knowledgeable, sensitive studies the best of them will bear comparison with the work of 
earher and more famous masters. 

It was during the Ming Dynasty that bird and flower paintings based ultimately on the 
styles of the Five Dynasties and Northern Sung devebp^ the superb decorative qualities 
so fiimiliar to Europe, through Ch*ittg Dynasty descendants, since the eighteenth 
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ccsntury. The most famous bird and flower painter of die Ming Dynasty to work in an 
academic style was Lti Chi, whose name has been rather freely inscribed on a wide variety 
of pictures. He was active at the court of Hung-chih (Hsiao-tsung, 1488-1505). Few 
Chinese artists have painted die superficial appearances with so much skill and decorative 
beauty. Most of Lii Chi's paintings are on a relatively large scale, averaging about five to 
six feet high by three to four feet wide. They were not intended as objects of quiet con- 
templation in the schojar's study, but as sumptuous decorations in a princely hisJl. In the 
best of diem, the ahist combines rather bold ink painting, derived from the Ma Yiian- 
Hsia Kuei School, with carefully apphed and often brilliant colour. He also flivoured the 
strongly asymmetrical, or 'one comer* kind of composition that had been perfected by 
the Soudicrii Sung Academy. These features, united to a fine realism in the painting of his 
birds, could not fail io appeal to the tastes of a conservative and luxurious court. The paint- 
ing of two geese in a .snowy landscape from the National Palace Collection is a composition 
certainly based on the academy style of the twelfth to thirteenth century but very much 
enlarged and emboldened (Plate 125A). The design is faultless, and if it is not truly great 
paintmg, it is certainly handsome and impressive. It can readily be seen that a style such as 
that of Lu Chi would have many followers. Paintings with so immediate an appeal and so 
easily undentandable must have been in high demand, and the general appearance, with- 
out the subtlety if design and skilful brushwork of Lii Chi, could be captured by a less 
gifted hand. He did not onginate the style or found a school; Lii Chi was, rather, the most 
accomplished painter to work in an academic manner that had in all probability been con- 
tinued by many painters since the twelfth century.* 

The conservative nature of the Imperial court, already mentioned, strongly favoured 
landscape paintings that reflected the accomplishments of the great masters of the Southern 
Sung Academy - Li T'ang, Liu Sung-nien, Ma Yiian, and Hsia Kuei. Of the painters who 
followed these traditions and were classified by later Ming critics as belongmg to a North- 
ern School, die best were active in the fifteenth century. In the Hsiian-te era (1426-35) a 
number of able painters were summoned to the court at Peking. The best known among 
these men were Li Tsai, Ni Tuan, Chou WOT-ch'ing, and Tai Chin. Of the first three 
Chou W6n-ch'ing seems to have been the most gifted in translating the asymmetrical 
compositions of the Ma Yiian-Hsia Kuei School, their angular pines, shattered cUfis, and 
moist ink washes, into an idiom appropriate to official taste of the fifteenth century. 
Judging from a large landscape composition in the Inouye Collecoon, Tdkyd, he was a 
masterful draughtsman and most skilful in handling carefully graded ink washes to pro- 
duce effects of mist-drenched hills and trees half concealed in the moist air.^ There is litde 
of the mystery, the undentatement, and genius for suggesting much by Utde that is found 
in the best works of Ma Yuan and Hsia Kuei. But there is a grandeur of mountain solitudes, 
and a lush quality in the play ofink tones, and above all aitalism in atmospheric e£cts and 
logical relationships that makes it unnecessary to apply the imagination. Chou W£n- 
ch'ing must serve kMin yn represent a number of Ming artists who continued die Southern 
Sung style, generally^th a looser handling in the brushwork and with a more explicit 
realism dian their great predeoesson. 

Far and away the most gifted of tbe men who answered the summons to court was, as 
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might be expected, the least successful in winning Imperial favour, which was as contin- 
gent upon tact as upon artistic genius. Tai Chin, frequently refined to by his courtesy 
name, Tai W6n-chin, very soon found himself out of step with ofSdaldom, probably 
because he refused to expend his energies in petty contentions. He soon retired to his native 
province of Chekiang, where, from around 1430 until his death about the middle of ^e 
century, he continued to paint with whole-hearted devotion to his art. Duringf his lifetime, 
Tai Chin was neither fin^cially successful - he died in complete poverty - flor was he 
generally recognized as a great painter by his contemporaries. Aha his death, hbwever, 
he gained in reputation and, because of the numerous painten who followed his lead, Tai 
Chin is historically considered the founder of the Ch£ School, the name deriving from the 
first character in die name of his native province. 

The style in which Tai Chin became the leading master was basically the same as that 
followed by die artists who were more successful at court, that is, one based on the Acad- 
emy painters of Southern Sung. Tai Chin is reputed to have been highly skilful in copying 
the old masters with exacmess, and he nuy have made many such copies, but in his per- 
sonal style he seems to have used the old Academy style as a point of departure, die spring- 
board from which he launched into a very individual kind of painting. A^painting in the 
National Palace Musciun attributed to Tai Chin, but unsigned, shows the close adherence 
to the Ma Yiian-Hsia Kuei tradition found in many of the works of the Ch^ School (Plate 
I28a). The painting in ink and colour on silk is entided * Returning Home at Evening in 
Spring’. A man who has just dismounted from his horse is knocking at a garden gate. The 
late hour is suggested by a lantern in the hand of the servant who hurries to unbar the door. 
The composition and the twisted pines, distant temple, and tree-clad hills are all part of an 
established tradition. There is, however, a looseness in the organization, a scattering of 
elements through the picture together with a completeness of description that is very dif- 
ferent from the carefully constructed, evocative pictures of the thirteenth century. The 
narrative details have become multiplied - the wanderer returns home, the peasants return 
to their huts, a temple appears above the evening mists and there is a kiosk for enjoying 
the view - any one of these elements, all rather expUcitly presented in the Ming painting, 
would have sufficed the Sung artist. 

The paintings most characteristic of Tai Chin’s individuahty are done in a far bolder and 
more impressionistic style. The actual brush-manner is still derived from the ’axe-stroke’ 
ts’un and the broad ink washes of the Ma-Hsia style, but rather loosely handled with a great 
deal of dash. In his painting of a Lohan stroking a tiger, the concept is as original as the 
manner of presentation is spontaneous (Plate i28b). The old saint is so lost in thought that 
he scarcely seems conscious of the real nature of the feline he pets. Behind him and between 
the rocks, the Lohan’s rough and sullen familiar peers through a half-opened gate. There 
is an excellent consistency of bnishwork throughout, in the rocks, trees, and rapid, calli- 
graphic drawing of the robes. 

Tai Chin has used an even more free and spontaneous brush manner in a long scroll of 
fishermen, painted in pale colour and ink on paper, now in die Freer Gallery (Plate 127). 
This is one of his best works in a Western colle^on and one in which he is farthest from 
his Southern Sung models. The busy life along tbi river - women gossiping in a boat, 
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fishermen with their basket-nets and rods, a picnic on the bank - is sketched in with a fine 
narrative sense and observation at first-hand of action and gesture. For all the easy freedom 
of brushwork, there is a strong element of visual realism in the tangled reeds and mud- 
flats, and in the graded washes that create the proper atmosphere of the warm, moist 
Yangtze valley. It is a large scroll, eighteen and a half inches high and over twenty-four 
feet longij^aiid is painted with the skill of a great artist whose powers of composition never 
fail him add who thoroughly understands the potentialities of his technique. Moreover, it 
is perfectly clear that Tai Chin as a man was close to his subject - he understood the real 
nature of a great river and the bond between it and the people who spend their lives upon 
its waters and its shore. 

The best paiuters of the Ch^ School maintained a relatively high level of performance. 
One of the most successful was Wu Wci (1459-1508) who is classed as a follower of Tai 
Chin. He was active as a court painter in the latter part of the fifteenth century, during the 
C'h'eng-hua and Hung-chih eras. His personal life and his charaacr were far from the ideal 
of the scholar-gentleman, but he was much admired for his great ficility as a painter and 
for the vigour of his brushwork. A painting in the Boston Museum of a scholar seated 
under a tree and gazing across a stream into space has all the stock elements of the Southern 
Sung Academy, but with a different balance in relationship between man and nature 
(Pbte 129). The figure of the sage is large and dominates the scene, while the very strong 
and almost rough paining of the trees and rock in the foreground is so assertive that vision 
and imagination are both stopped before they reach the misty vastness of space beyond. 
The careful balance between the seen and the unseen, between what is shown and what 
unrevealcd, the delicate adjustment that made the works of the great Southern Sung 
niasten so valid and saved them from sentiment or romanddsm, has been disturbed, and 
the content is weakened. One cannot but admire, however, the dash and brilliance of the 
brushwork in the trees and the nervous, calligraphic lines of the sage’s robe. 

One of the better painters who followed rather closely the Wu Wei tradition was 
Chang Lu (r. 1464-1538). His picture of Lao-tzu riding on a water-buffalo, now in the 
National Palace Museum, shows an excellent sense of design, and, although the folds of 
Lao-tzu's robes arc done in a boldly calligraphic and somewhat mannered style, they are 
still descriptive. There seems to be a curious, psychological rapport between the old sage 
and hb shambling, shaggy mount. The drawing is good in depicting the bulk of the animal 
and the way Lao-tzu sits firmly astride him (Plate 130). 

A number of able artists working in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries av6 
classed in a rather loose way under the Ch8 School, though their connexions with such 
men as Tai Chin and Wu Wei are tenuous. Such a man was Chu Tuan* an artist of con- 
siderable stature in the history of Ming painting. He was connected widi the court in the 
time of Hung-chih (1488-1 505) and was active, apparently, well into the second decade of 
tlic sixteenth century. His paintings arc more elegant andmtrained than diose of most of 
the later ChS School artists, and, while he is traditionally supposed to have followed in 
general the style of Ma Ytbn and such Northern Sung painten as Kuo of his 

most successful pictures are closer to Yiian artists, espcdally ShSng Mou* Iplm view ofa 
lake, painted in 1 5 i 8 .now in the BoMin Museum (Plate 131), theefioidef^^mple^w- 
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ing is eflSKtive in creating a mood of the sdll lake and boimdleM lolitiide. Tlie tones of ink 
and slight colour have kept to a minimunu and there is no flashy display of brush- 
work. The broken ink of the foreground rocks, the dabs and dots on die lake shore and 
the distant hills are all calculated to suggest just enough, and by these simple means C%u 
Tuan’s picture has a real character and mood that escaped Wu Wei with aO his splashed 
dash of ink. ^ 

The Ch£ School reached its peak in the fifteenth century. It enjoyed a kin^ Of revival 
or Indian summer with the painter Lan Ying (i 578 -x 6 (k>). but in general, by theiucteeath 
century the leading artists were concerned about a different kind of painting nt drew 
upon the great landscape masters of the Five Dynasties and Northern Sung, and the Four 
Masters of the Yuan Dynasty. In the main, the Chi School, with its dependence on the 
Southern Sung Academy, was drawing upon a special phase of Chinese painting that had 
been ideally suited to its own age, but which had not evolved any important, basic prin- 
ciples, any fundamental points of view towards painting that could be transfilped with 
profit to another age or modified into a new idiom. Nevertheless, Tai Chin, above all, 
and the best of bis foUowen made a brilliant and important contribution to painting of the 
Ming Dynasty. 
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A G*0UP oVleading painten who were active m the latter part of the fifieettth century 
and die first half of the sixteenth came to be known as the Wu School, from die first 
character of the place-name Wu-hsien in the region of modem Su-chou (or Soochow) 
in the Yangtae River delta, where many of them lived. Although the rlawifirarin., of 
painten «nto such schools and groups frequently becomes rather arbitrary, none the less 
the me^od has become well establi^ed in Chinese works on the history of painting and 
lends a kind of order that undoubtedly has a basis in fact. 

The eajdty Ming painters who were looked upon as the founuin-head of the Wu School 
were for the most part scholar-amateun in the sense we have described before. They held 
painting to be a form of intimate, personal expression and, theoretically, at least, were, 
opposed to the romantic realism which they considered to be centred in paintings like 
those of the Ch£ School. These men were accomplished humanists, thoroughly educated 
in the literature and cultural traditions of their ancient civilization. Poetry, calligraphy, 
painting, or the construction of a garden were all arts through which the cultivated gentle- 
man expressed himself. Most were from well-to-do families which had followed official 
caieers and studious lives for several generations. They were free from the necessity of 
working for a livelihood, and those who preferred retirement to public office lived quiet, 
unpretentious lives. Their paintings fulfrlled no need, no demand except their own urge to 
create. It must not be thought that they painted only for amusement, as a pleasant dalliance. 
To them painting was a serious business worthy of their undivided attention and most 
conscientious efforts. There was nothing ’Bohemian’ about the intellectual atmosphere 
of Su-chou. 

The characteristic that dominated their painung was a kind of free expressionism, firmly 
anchored, none the less, in the traditions of the pamter’s art. There was a marked tendency 
for painters to work in a number of different styles - as a landscape after the manner of 
Wang M^g, or after Ni Tsan, or Kao K’o-kung. Such a tendency toward eclecticism was 
a natural outcome of an intense interest in technique, which in China was essentially the 
brush-stroke. There are instances, indeed, when technical perfection of brush and ink 
seem to have become ends in themselves. 

These Ming painten all shared a common literary tradition and, since many of diem 
were as skilful in calligraphy as they were in painting, it became incrcasuigly popular for 
the artist, and at his friends* to add poems on thp pictures - fortifying with poetry 
the mood or concept embodiedin the picture and presenting it through the equally ex- 
pressive medium of caOigtaphy. 

Sh£n Chou, also known by hh courtesy name of Shin Shih-e’ien, was the reputed 
founder of the Wu School. He came from a disdnguiihed ftmily of schcj^ttid painten. 

ShtaChouiiancxMttpfcofaiWMyiWtJentthatwasew^^ 
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his environment. He did not seek an official career in government as it was customary for 
people of his class to do, but chose, rather, a quiet hfe devoted to his natural interest in 
literature and painting. He spent much of his time in a garden house which he built outside 
his native town of Chang-ch*ien (modem Su-chou). Sh^ Chou was bom in 1427 and 
lived until 1509 - a long life during which he produced an impressive number of liquid- 
scrolls, hanging scrolls, and album leaves. His works have survived in considerable quan- 
tity- the Imperial Collection in the eighteenth century contained some one hundred and 
twenty-three examples. Since many ofhis pictures carry dated inscriptions, and there were 
certain seals that he used at different times ofhis life, it is possible to study the evolution of 
Sh£n Chou’s paintings in some detail.* We must limit ourselves, however, to a few pic- 
tures typical ofhis most personal style. 

Aside from his study with several teachers, Sh^ Chou learned the art of painting by 
a careful and analytical study of the old masters whose work, it is said, he could copy with 
great fidelity. There are several works that follow closely the detailed style of Wang M^g, 
so rich in brushwork and sombre in colouring.^ There are others that follow the maimer 
of Ni Tsan, but the personal style of Sh£n Chou seems to be one evolved from the Yuan 
painter Wu Chen as much as any one artist. 

Even in the works done in Sh^ Chou’s particular style there is a surprising variety and 
evidence of an inexhaustible imagination. In some there is a strong clement of realism, 
especiaUy m the atmospheric effects of distance. In the album leaf (Plate 132), rocks and 
trees are brought well into the foreground, and the flat field where gardeners are at work 
stretches off convincingly into the hazy distance. It is no easy task to paint a stone wall 
and a picket fence as varied and interesting as they are here. The colour, pale transparent 
washes of blue, gieyed green, and a reddish tan, is characteristic of the colouring em- 
ployed by the painters of the Wu School. Colour is decidedly secondary to the struaural 
character of the brush-strokes and the tones of ink. In hb most expressive work, Sh£n 
Chou uses a broad brush-stroke charged with ink in silvery tones or wet, lustrous black, 
the individual brush-strokes being pulled together by graded ink washes (Plate 133). He 
makes use of a great many dots of various sizes carefully placed not only to represent 
vegetation but as important notes of accent. Some short, vertical strokes arc used in the 
same way. The outline of forms b made with a rather wide, irregular stroke, frequently 
done with the side of the brush. The ts*un are a variety of the *hemp-fibre’ based on the 
style of Tung Yiian and Chu-jan, cither long and wavy, or shorter and more irregular. 
The flat washes in warm, grey tones used for dbtant peaks, or sometimes done in pale blue, 
are a favoured device that contrast with the areas of rather complex brushwork, give a 
varied silhouette and a sense of dbtance. Sh6n Chou’s drawing appears loose and easy but 
b strong and sure. Thb quality may be seen in hb trees, especially in the branches and 
twigs, as in the group of three on the right of plate 132. In composition, there b a carefully 
organized play back and forth between relatively dense and perfectly plain areas. The 
water and clouds are frequently nothing but the white paper, and so the land forms, the 
clumps of trees, and such objects as boats and buildings bmme relatively isolated. Thb 
relationship offormsb especially apparent in the Freer Gallery scroll (Phte 134) where the 
emphasis is on interlocking, horizontal shapes an^ ^ fishermen^s boats are spaced widi 
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consummate skill One device frequently used by ShCn Chou is a flat tableland that also 
appears as a plain area in the compositions, employed cither as a low bank beside a stream 
(Plate 134) or the flat top ofa precipitous rock (Plate 133). At times this flat top b curiously 
tilted up at the back so as to present a broader expanse of surface. 

Hie few illustrations presented cannot convey any just impression of the breadth of 
Sh^ Chou's genius, but they may give some indication of the variety to be found within 
hb works. The quiet garden scene in the album leaf (Plate 132) b done with restraint - a 
certain delicacy in the painting of the willow tree and a realbtic atmosphere all very sub- 
able to the simplicity of the subject. In the other leaf, a much broader and more impression- 
btic brush and-ink-manner b used for a more sombre and more deeply emotional diemc, 
a quality of solitude that b echoed in the short poem: 

White clouds endrcle the mountain want like a sash. 

Stone steps mount high into the void where the narrow path leads far. 

Alone, leaning on my rustic stafl*! gaze idly into the dbtance. 

My longing for the notes of a flute b answered in the murmurings of the gorge. 

The scroll 'Happy Fbhermen of the River Village* in the Freer Gallery, painted in 
colour and ink on paper, has the free, seemingly casual drawing so much admired by the 
scholar-painters. In t^ tradition of the 'literary man's* style, Sh^ Chou has added a poem 
to echo the mood he has sought to capture in hb painting: 

With sand and water boiling the waves beat on the shore, 

In maple leaves and rushes, both road and court recede. 

The fi^-vendor beats his drum in the brbk evening breeze 
Or dries hb neo and moon his boat as the western sun declines. 

In hb raincoat made of rushes, a drunk old man reclines. 

And sings a river ditty while hb wife is cooking. 

Among men such happiness is attained by the flshcr folk. 

While I am beset with hirchngs ashamed to grasp the plough.^ 

Shfri Chou emerges naturally out of the individualbt painters of the preceding Yiian 
Dynasty, but it was hb great natural genius combined wi^ hb intellectual undentanding 
of the art of painting, hb sincere devotion to nature and hb prolific output that established 
him as the leading painter of the Ming Dynasty. Personal preferences may lead one to 
admire the works of other Ming painters, but the influence of Shdn Chou was enormous, 
and he b quite justly considered the founder of the Wu School which dominated later 
Chinese painting. 

Wfin Pi, more frequently known by lib courtesy name of Win Ching-ming, was the 
most dbtingubhed and gifted associate of Shin Chou. Also he embodied the ideal of the 
scholar-painter. He came from a femily of officials and himself served for some time as a 
tai chao in the Han-lin Academy. He retired, however, while still in hb full vigour and 
spent the remaining thirty yean of hb long life among the intellectual ebdes of hb native 
town of Su-chou, devoting himself to poetry, calligraphy, and painting. Above all. Win 
Ching-ming appean to have been respected for hb high character and moral integrity. 
He was bora in 1470, so that when, as a young man, he knew Shin Chou, that master 
must have been in hb sixties - a por^o^ when some of hb best painting wai done. There 
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are some of W£n Ch&ig-ining’s paintings that show a marked influence from Shte Chou* 
but he soon developed his own quite distinct manner, and it is of interest that he was able 
to maintain his independence under the dominant position which Sh&i Chou must have 
held in Su-chou. 

A landscape in ink on paper in the Boston Museum shows the strong, rather rough 
drawing of the trees, the heavy outline of rock forms and the graded ink washes deriv^ 
from Shfin Chou (Plate 135A). But the dots are smaller and less numerous than in a paint- 
ing by Shfri Chou, and there is throughout a close relation of values - which successfully 
represent the flat valley - and a restraint that one comes to associate with the work ofW £n 
Ch^g-ming, even when he is painting in a broad style. There are other pictures by Wte 
Chfing-ming that are done with the utmost delicacy and elegance. They are more like 
carefully constructed and lighdy coloured drawings. A small picture in the Dubose Col- 
lection has five diflerent kinds of trees each with its particular kind of leaf minutely drawn.^ 
The complicated design of foliage and branches is posed against a perfectly plain back- 
ground. The colour is in a high key but very clear and vibrant. The style probably derived 
from a Yuan painter like Ch‘ien Hsuan, and is one followed by the earlier Ming painter 
Yao Shou (1423-95). 

Some of the paintings of bamboo and epidendrum by W£n Chfrig-ming are so close 
to the spirit of Yuan Dynasty painting that any diflerences there may be are immaterial. 
The small picture, about one foot wide by two feet h^h, in the Palace Museum (Plate 
135B), is organized and painted according to the best tradition of the Ytian masters. The 
ink is rich and varied, t^ brush-strokes firm and structural or light and flowing. In the 
bending grasses and thick, short bamboo leaves. Win Chtng-ming follows somewhat the 
manner of Wang Fu who transmitted the high standards of the Yflan Dynasty into Ming 
times. Here, as on the Boston painting, W&i ChCng-ming has added a poem in his beauti- 
fiil running hand. 

In his old age W£n Chfing-ming drew ever closer to the austere and sombre spirit of the 
Yuan masten. A number of paintings done by Wfri Ch^-ming when in his bte seventies 
and eighties are among the most noble and impressive pictures by any Ming artist The 
recurrent theme, one that undoubtedly the artist associated with his own advanced years, 
is old trees, bent, twisted, and gnarled, sometimes singly, sometimes in tangled masses, 
that still put forth scattered clumps of leaves. These ancient shattered trunks and limbs 
ding to the soil with dragon-daw rooo in bleak and stony landscapes often indicated by 
little more than a few rocks or a cliiT, a waterfall, and windi^ stream. In one such painting, 
done in 1550, when the artist was eighty, there is a single twisted cypress and a weather- 
sculptured rock (Plate 136). The drawing is direct and the ink vari^, not only in tone, 
but in quality from wet black and grey to very dry, dragged lightly over the paper. Such 
variations in the ink produce the surfece texture and quality of ‘area painting* that had 
concerned the Yflan artists.* 

Many able painten followed Wfri Chtng-ming, among them his son Wte Chit and 
his nephew Wfin Po-j£n. Perhaps die best, who seems related more tp the restrained 
manner ofWCn Ch(ng-ming dum to die robust style of Shfln Chou, was lu Chih (1496- 
1576). Another, and more important man, who drew on both Shfln Chou and Whi 
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Chteg-ming, was Ch‘£n Shun, better known as Ch*enTao-fu (1482-1539, or 1483-1544). 
He was one of the leading flower painters of the Ming Dynasty and specialized in what is 
called the ‘boneless manner* in which the flowers are painted in ink or colour without 
bounding outlines, a manner which Ch'8n Tao-fu shared with Sh8n Chou. When well 
done, as in the long scroll of lotus flowers (Plate 137A) the artist uptuies die texture of 
growing plants, a quality of luminosity and moisture. He takes the observer down among 
die blossoms and water grasses much as Hsia Ch* ang had led one along the verdant stream 
banks and dirough the bamboo thickets. Ch‘8n Tao-fu*s lotus scroll is entirely in colour, 
green and pink predominating, with no use of ink. He also painted landscapes inii^duch he 
followed ^ fm, wet style of Mi Fei as handed down by Kao K*o-kung and practised 
also by Win Ching-ming. His best paintings in this manner are in colour combined with 
ink. 

Among the most prominent painters of the Ming Dynasty two especially, Tang Yin 
and Ch*iu Ying, cannot readily be classified within either of the two main schools. They 
followed neither the free expressionism of the Wu School nor the decorative and bold ink 
style of the Chi School. Both painted in a variety of styles, but if any influence from 
artists of the past was more dominant than another, it was that of the Northern Sung 
landscape painters and Li Tang of the twelfth century. Both were eclectic artists and no 
doubt drew fireely upon the whole rich store of the past, and so the problem of influences 
and interpretations of styles becomes infinitely complex and is really only valid in relation 
to specific paintings or limited groups of each artist’s works. 

Tang Yin (1470-1523) beloi^ed to the same group of Su-chou artists as Sh8n Chou 
and W&i Chflng-ming. Nevertheless, his life was very diflerent from that of his two 
famous contemporaries, and he did not in the strictest sense belong to the same scholar- 
painter class. He was neither like W£n Ch6ng-ming, a balanced, cultivated, retired official 
of high moral integrity, nor like Shin Chou, a gendeman living in quiet retirement on his 
estates. Tang Yin at the beginning of his career became involved in a scandal concerning 
dishonesty in the examinations for official service and his degree was withdrawn - an event 
which terminated any plans he may have had for dvil service. Although highly gifted as a 
painter, calligrapher and poet - all the accomplishments of the gentleman-painter - his life 
was a series of paradoxes. He would devote Umself with intense zeal to the cultivation of 
his natural talents, then spend longperiodsin the wine-shops andpleasurcplacesofStt<hou, 
and next retire for prolonged periods of seclusion in Buddhist temples. His paintings, 
which, for the most part, are carefully done, could never have been very numerous, and 
genuine examples are rare to-day. 

T ang Yin's landscapes are perhaps his greatest contribution, but he was also a good 
painter of figures, flowers, and ink bamboo. We can only illustrate the manner that has 
come to be closely with his name. His most imposing landscapes reflect some- 

thing of the grand manner of the Northern Sung period, with tumbling watcrfells,piled- 
up peab, deep gorges, and rich detail There is much realism in his pictures, but not the 
broad atmospheric ^har the Ch^ School had inherited from the Southern Sung 
Academy. His realism, rather, takes the form of detailed desenption, carefiil, accurate 
thawing and well-adjusted transitions in depth. The trees in the foreground of the 
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landscape from the National Palace Museum (Plate 138) arc drawn with knowledge and 
loving care. Hie same meticulous painting runs consisteddy through the complex rock 
formations, the construction of the central peak and its supporting lesser hills. The ts*un 
is a combination of the short, pointed strokes used by Li Hang, and in some paintings 
attributed to Liu Sung-nien, and of small dabs like the ‘rain«drop* or *splie-bean' ts'un 
used by Fan K'uan of Northern Sung. What is characteristic of Hang Yin, and in a wider 
sense of his time, is a marked exaggeration in the tonal pattern. Strong darks contrast 
sharply with areas that are almost white in a restless but closely knit scheme diat plays 
throughout the picture. Even in pictures done in light colours and ink on paper and of 
which the theme is early spring, the total effect is somewhat sombre and has a spirit of 
antique elegance that was deeply admired by his contemporaries. 

In another landscape in ink alone on paper, in the Freer Gallery Collection, T*ang Yin 
is nearer to the ideals of the Wu School (Plate 137B). There is the same accurate and 
detailed drawing in figures and trees, but in the quality of the ink, that in places is dry and 
crisp and in others flowing and wet, the effect is close to the Yilan masten. The method 
of presenting a section of landscape on a horizontal scroll in such a way that the scene 
emerges firom the bottom and disappears beyond the edge at the top - filling the whole 
space, as though it were cut horizontally from a larger composition - is a device frequently 
used by Ming painten. It may have hcgim in the Yuan Dynasty, but certainly was much 
more fully developed by painters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The areas of 
plain white paper that form a pattern of complex shapes flowing horizontally across the 
scroll give that kind of rhythm to the composition already remarked upon in some of the 
paintings of Sh&i Chou, and the strong contrast between concentrated dark tones and 
areas of relatively light tonality are especially marked. These contrast areas arc very skil- 
fully placed, though in quite an arbitrary manner. Another very handsome piece of design 
is the arrangement of the two trees on the right, the lacy leaves of the one in front con- 
trasted against the deep black of the other. Such thoughtful attention to design seems to 
have gained in importance with the leading painten of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, when painting tended to become more intellectua]ized,expressionistic, or abstract 
Whatever Hang Yin’s vagaries in life may have been, he was a sensitive, balanced painter 
holding to a mean, never losing his contact with reality, but presenting nature through his 
own particular sense of rhythmic design. 

Probably the foremost artist of the Ming Dynasty who was neither a scholar nor a poet, 
nor famed for his calligraphy, in short, one who was exclusively a painter, was Ch’iu 
Ying, also known as Ch’iu Shih-chou. Because of his rather obscure social standing little 
is recorded about the details of his life. We do not know his exaa dates, but only that he 
was active in the fint half of the sixteenth century. Ch’iu Ying lived by his art and in this 
sense was a professional painter. None the less he was on friendly terms with the scholar- 
painten of Su-chou, and W£n Ch£ng-ming has shown his admiration for his genius by 
writingcolophonsonmanyofhis pictures. It is recounted that Ch’iu Ying was discovered 
by Chou Ch’te,^ the teacher of Hang Yin, who recognized his talents and took him as a 
pupil. In his career as a painter Ch’iu Ying had a patron who established him in his moun- 
tain house, and apparently he there had the time, free from immediate economic problems, 
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to devdop his nacund tdena to the Utmost. He was fimatically devoted to his art and would 
work vndx the utmost concenWtion on his long and wonderfully detailed scrolls, finely 
drawn and with brilliant colour, that depicted such time-honoured themes as the palaces 
of Han, the escapades of Ming Huang, or the gathering of worthies in the Western Garden. 
Ch'iu Ying is conceded to be the last great painter who worked in die detailed and finely 
coloured style of ‘blue and green', traditionally established by Li Ssu-hsun and Li Chao- 
tao of the T* ang Dynasty and handed down by Chao Po-chii of Sung. 

Although Ch'iu Ying’s popular reputation is assodated with illustrative pictures in the 
‘meticulous manner’, kun^pi, and highly coloured, perhaps hb best works are hb land- 
scapes in ink and the pale colour washes &voured by ^e Wu School. Such a picture, over 
eight feet high, in the National Palace Museum, b a garden scene with fantastic towering 
rocks, bamboo, and banana trees, where two worthies are having a musical afternoon, 
one with a lute (the ch^in) and the other with a guitar (the p*i-p'a). Ch‘iu Ying has used a 
strong, loose brush in the drawing of the rock and banana trees and very good calligraphic 
but defining strokes in the robes of the wordiies. He has given us a convincing and dd^t- 
ful picture of the amenities of life in a StKhou garden. Thb picture is in light coloun and 
ink on paper. 

AnoAer manner of Ch'iu Ying b one that stands midway between such freely painted 
and rather bold pictures as die one just described and fine, deuiled, and brilliantly coloured 
piaures that are at times highly mannered. Some of the artist's best paintings are done in 
thb balanced style, which links him to the more sensitive and refined aspects of the Wu 
School evolved from Yuan painting, such as that of Ni Tsan, and exemplified by other 
sixteenth-century artists, especially W&i Ch£ng-ming and Lu Chih. A bmutiful paintiug 
of this kind m the Boston Museum b done in soft russet, brown, and pale green combined 
with delicate tones of ink (Plate 139). An echo of Ni Tsan's unadorned and ludd style 
lingers in the flat-lands and dbtant hiUs on the tu side of the lake; although the trees arc 
carefully and perfectly drawn with the variety of leaves rendered in fine detail, they 
function as a mass of foliage and in the composition as a foil to the extensive areas of bare 
paper. The pavilion, whm one lady b sea^ and another gazes over the lake, b drawn 
with clarity and brilliance strongly reminiscent of the Southern Sung Academy painter, 
Liu Sung-nicn (Plate 101 a). There b in thb, as in all Ch'iu Ying's best painting, a quality of 
luminosity produced by the Ught, ciearcolours, and an elegance that results fi'om the &ult- 
less composition and sensitive, accurate drawing. 

It has already been mention^ that Ch'iu Ying was especially celebrated fi>r hb pictures 
done in very fi wf detail and brightly coloured, with azurite and ma l ac h ite predominating, 
from whence comes the name of die style, ‘blue and green*. Judging firom the titles pr^ 
served in old catalogues, most of these were illustrations to poems, events of hbtory, or 
customs of the past ThenameofCh'iu Ying has become so intimately associated with thb 
style that it has been fieely appended to every Ming painting of the kind and the copies and 
conscious forgeries are legion. There are catainly a number of original works by Ch'iu 
Ying in the blue and g reen style, but the entire subject will have to be studied widi great 

care, before the skilful imitations can be separated fiom the original works. For the present 
htde mom can be done than to look for the quality ofdrawing and composition that might 
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conceivably be associated with the name of Ch‘iu Ying. ^ce this style should be repre* 
sented, we reproduce the fine section of a long scroll done in fiill colour on paper. The 
picture, according to the title and colophons, is an illustration to a poem by Po Chii-i of 
the T* ang Dynasty, and the highly conventionalized and mannered style of the landscape 
is a Ming Dynasty interpretation of the coloured style from the time of die T ang ruler 
Ming Huang (Plate 14a). 

This painting is an extreme example of the style. It is impossible to say at this distance 
in time what prototype the ardst had in mind, but it seems to be a severe stylization of a 
landscape similar to die one we reproduce on plate 74. It is also as though a complex 
landscape had been congealed or (Stilled by some process that straightened all the lines, 
exaggerated the irregularities of nature, and transformed the scene into a world of pure 
fimtasy , where the peaks and rocks of maladiite and azurite are faceted like crystals. All the 
elements have undergone the same process and the mountains, hills, streams, and build- 
ings are drawn in a perfeedy consistent manner. The complexities of mountain shapes arc 
sorted out to a considerable extent by the di&rent coloun and so are more readable than 
in a monochrome reproduction. The mountains and rocks are in blue, green, and red- 
ochre, and the leaves of the trees are red, deep blue, pale and chrome yellow. All these 
colours, especially the blue, green, and red-ochre of die hills and peaks, are used in a wide 
range of tones and intensities so that what might easily be hard and enamel-like has actually 
a lively pattern of tonal values. Throughout the scroll there is the particular clarity, an 
almost luminous quality, that results from the purity of the colour tones. If Ch*iu Ying 
painted pictures of this kind, and it seems certain that he did, then he employed the ancient, 
impersonal style with such perfection that it transcended the limits of decoration. 

There are many important Ming painten of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries 
whom we have had to neglect altogether. Lu Chih, Chii Chieh, Ch*ien Ku, Hsii Wei, 
Hsieh Shih-ch*cn, Ting Yun-p*£ng, and numerous other famous names have been passed 
over to concentrate on the men who were most influential m formulating the main trends 
of early Ming painting. The artists Sh^ Chou, Wte Ch£ng-ming, Tang Yin, and Ch*iu 
Ying have been singled out by later critia-and in this there is general agreement -as the 
four great masters of the Dynasty. The name of Tai Chin could properly be added to the 
number. The paintings of these men alone can serve to illustrate well the creative vitality 
and also the variety of styles in the fint two centuries of the Ming Dynasty. 
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CHAPTER 28 

TUNG CH‘I.CH‘ANG 


B Y die latter part of the sixteenth century, the centre of activity in the traditions of the Wu 
School had shifted from Su-chou to Sung-chiang, also in Kiangsu province but to the 
soudi-cast The analytical studies of technical method and aesthetic aims of the old masten 
that had engaged the attention of the leading painters during the early Ming period were 
now carried futher than ever before by a group of men in Sung-chiang. The Aeories they 
evolved concerning the aim or final ca u s e of painting and the historical styles in landscape 
became a manifesto for the so-called * literary man’s ’ school of painting and were a lasting 
influence in Chinese art. 

The principal minds in this group were Ch’£n Chi-ju (1558-1639), Mo Shih-lung 
(active c. i56:Ma)» and Tung Ch’i-ch’ang (1555-1636). All tkec belonged to the scholar- 
official class, and held the opinion that poetry, calhgraphy, and painting were the highest 
forms of expression for the human spirit. Tung Ch*i-ch*ang was the most vocal of the 
three and luu gained such a reputation as a calligrapher, painter, and connoisseur that, in 
a brief account, it is best to consider him alone. He held various high public offices, at one 
time rising to be President of the Board of Rites. He was considered the greatest art expert 
of his day, and, since he travelled extensively, he must have seen the majority of the old 
and important paintingi that had been preserved into his generation. We annot here go 
into his theories of art, an evaluation of hb connoisseurship, or what b perhaps most 
interesting of all, hb comments on technical matters. Much of thb properl) belongs to a 
hbtory of Chinese aesthetio and of Chinese literature on art, but at the risk of over- 
simplification, the general trend of Tung Ch*i<h‘ang’s ideas must be touched upon. 

In the fint place, painting, and primarily landscape, in hb opinion, was a vehicle for the 
cultivated man to express hb spiritual worth and his apperception of the operating prin- 
ciple of nature. Landmpe painting cannot, and should not, compete with real landscape - 
to try to reproduce the outward appearance and labour over a physical likeness produces 
nothing but a weariness of the spirit. But painting possesses beauties peculiar to itself- the 
wonders of brush and ink. Through these means die gifted artbt can express the inner 
realities, not die outward If pain ring b a means of expression, the artbt must 

have somedung to express. For Tong Ch*i-di*angandhb dass, the men with something 
worthy of exp re ss ion were the scholar-gendeman, the literad, who through education, 
formal or otherwise, cultivation of the humanides, and a sincere devodon to nature were 
attuned to the ineflfrbk order and flow of things. Such men were at once free of low am- 
bidons and sentimentality; their painring in consequence became also free on the one hand 
firom vulgarity, the deste ro starde or impress, and on die other fiom sweetness, the 
obviom appeal to seoliinent. 

How an eflfordeii expressian of the spirit CO uU best be accomplished in painting naturally 

led these men to an intwiff study of techniques, and eventually, to evolve rather complex 
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theories about brush and ink. They diligently studied the paintings of the old masten 
to discover how they had translated the natural world and their communion with it into 
terms of brush-strokes. They came to the conclusion that the ts*un - that play of strokes 
over the surface to create form, structure, and tonal pattern - were of the greatest import- 
ance, as were also selection, spacing, and the relationships of shapes. All these technical 
questions had, of coune, engaged Chinese artists for centuries, but they were re-examined 
and classified by Tung and his group from dieir own special point of view. Their condR- 
sions were that proper results could only be obtained through a profound study of the old 
masters, and that by copying them the essence of their style or the principles underlying 
their success might be grasped. All former artists, however, were not equally worthy of 
emulation, but only those whose achievements corresponded to the ideals of the gentle- 
man-painter. 

From very early times the Chinese have had a deep respect for precedent and the author- 
ity of antiquity. To fortify their theories vdth this indispensable tradition, and to single out 
the best from the past. Mo Shih4ung and Tung C3i'i-ch‘ang evolved their famous system 
of the Northern and Southern schools of painting. These men were in varying degrees 
influenced by the ideas of Ch*an Buddhism which we have touched on briefly in its rela- 
tion to the paintings of the Southern Sung Dynasty. Consequendy, their division of all 
Chinese painters into two camps was linked to the schism that had occurred in the Ch*an 
Buddhist sect in the late seventh century. The painten who were considered to have 
painted only the outward appearance of things, the worldly and decorative, were linked 
to the courtly Northern Ch*an School, while the painten who were thought to have 
sought the inner realities and expressed their own lofty natures were called Southern 
School after the southern Ch*an division that followed the Sixth Patriarch, Hui-n£ng. 
The classification of artists into these two schools appears in certain cases somewhat illogi- 
cal, as it was bound to be, but there was general agreement among those who formulated 
the idea that the real founder of the Southern School was Wang Wei, the great landscape 
painter of the eighth century who was thought to be the fint to break away from the 
detailed, meticulous, and decorative style and use die ink cs*un to construa the form of his 
rocks and mountains. On the opposite side, Li Ssu-hsCin and Li Chao-uo were considered 
the ancient exponents of the less profound Northern School. 

In this classification all the great landscape painten of the Five Dynasties and Northern 
Sung were placed in the Soudiem School. The style of Wang Wei was said to have been 
carried on by Ching Hao, Kuan Tiuig, Tung Yuan, Chfl-jan, U Ch*fing, Fan Chung- 
ch£ng (Fan K*uan), and the Mi, father and son. In the Yiian Dynasty the Four Great 
Masters, Huang Kung-wang, Wang M6ng, Wu Ch&i, and Ni Tsan, as well as Kao K*o- 
kung, were all placed in the Southern School In the Ming Dynasty, the tradition was ably 
supported by Sh£n Chou and W&i Chfrig-ming. Tung ^T-ch‘ang and his colleagues 
relegated to the Northern School as followers of Li Ssu-hsiin and Li Chao-<ao, the 
academy painters Li T'ang, Liu Sung-nien, Chao Po-chfl, Ma Yflan and Hsia Kuei; and 
of course the Ming painten who followed the Ch( School and ChTu Ying w^ considered 
in die same class. 

The concepts of Tung Ch*i-ch*ang and his associates werenot altogether revolutionary. 
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To a large extent they simply codified ideas that were current towards the close of the 
sixteenth century. They estabhshed on a definite footing the concept of the ‘literary man’s’ 
painting, the cultivated amateur who employed painting as a means of sel&expression. 
Since also it had become increasingly fashionable for men with cultural pretensions to 
paint, there were large numben of mediocre pictures, and worse, produced. The sound 
maxim of ‘expressing much by little’ frequendy resulted in thin and affected dabblings in 
ink. But on the other hand, there were very distinguished artists who worked within the 
broad concepts of Tung Ch*i-ch‘ang and were much influenced by him. As always, the 
results did not depend upon what school or style a man followed, but upon hb nadve 
genius, his applicadon and integrity. However, there was a great deal of speculadon and 
theorizing about the principles of painting, and a natural tendency was that the audience 
for whom the pictures were paint^ became more and more special and select. All those 
within such snuU groups understood the intellectual steps which had led to a given result. 
But the understanding and appreciadon of painting that had become so intcllectualized 
is most difficult for those unfamihar with the processes which led to such particular modes 
of expression. In other words, there is a great deal of painting of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries that oflers rich rewards to those who have the interest and perseverance, 
the special knowledge and visual training to seek for it. 

The intense interest in techniques led to minute classificadons of the ways of painting 
rocks and hills, the various methods of ts’un, the way to represent the trunks, branches, and 
leaves of trees, the methods of painting birds and flowen. For example, Wang Lo-yii, a 
writer from the very end of the Ming period, lists twenty-six ways to paint rocks and 
twenty-seven different kinds of leaves on trees.* Among these technical works from the 
late Ming and Ch’ing Dynasdes, die best known in the Occident and those which have 
liad a wi^ influence m both China and Japan arc the Treatise an the Paintings and Writings 
of the Ten Bamboo Sf$ulio, first publbhed m 1633, and the Mustard Seed Garden Painting 
Manual^ brought out in three parts. Part I ui 1679, and Parts 11 and HI in 1701 . The im- 
portance of these works is due to thdr profuse wood-block illustrations, many of them 
in colour. In thb respect thc>^ arc the most important examples of early colour printing ui 
the Far £ast.> 

The theories concerning the Northern and Soudiera schoob of painting may now 
seem rather artificial, but if we consider the age and condidons which produced thb kind 
of analydeal evaluadon, they take their place as part of the intellectual aedvity of the Ming 
period which was so much concerned with Chuia's cultural past. The system moulded all 
subsequent Chinese writing on the history of painting and has been the guiding principle 
in books of reproduedons publbhed in C^na and Japan in modem dmes. 

Tung Ch'i-ch‘ang was not known for hb theories on art and hb connoisscurship alone, 
but was also among the best calligraphers of hb dmc and one of the best of the late Ming 
painters. The group of painters around Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang included, in addidon to Mo 
Shih-lung and Ch‘6n Chi-ju, the painters Sh6n Shih-ch'ing (fl. r. 1620-40) and Chao Tso 
(fl. c, 1610). Both these latter men made very good copies of Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang, and the 
work of die three b fvequendy confused. Many of Tung’s own paintings are inscribed by 
him stating that they arc in the manner of one or another of the fiimous masters of the 
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Southern School, in this way bearing out hb pronounoementi about following the antique 
as a model However, in relatively few of thoe pictures, often in the fixrm of atbums, are 
the styles of his models immediatdy recognizaUe. In a word, he seems to have applied to 
the old masten the same principle that he advocated in regard to nature - it is t^ inner 
meaning, the essence that one seeks to capture, not the outward likeness. 

Tung Ch‘i-ch*ang’s best pictures are very carefully organized (Plate 141, A and b). 
Certain forms arc repeated or echo one anodier as major and minor themes, while the 
pattern of graded tones is arranged with an excellent sense of rhythmic design. The spacing 
is done with such skilful precision that the areas of bare silk or paper play a basic and posi- 
tive role in the composition - on a level widi the best paintings of Shfin Chou. In both our 
illustrations the direction and tones of the brush-scrokes used for the ts*un are well calcu- 
lated to bring out the form and structure. The landscape from the Hocfastadter Collection 
is painted on paper and the ink is rather dry, dragged over the surftce so that the paper 
shows through, or moister ink is piled up in ridi, dense areas very much in the manner of 
some Yuan Dynasty painters (Plate 1 41 b). The other landscape is in ink and colour on silk 
and the pigments are moist, giving a softer efiect (Plate 141A). The silhouetting of the 
trunks and limbs of the trees against the foliage, a manner we have remarked before, is very 
pronounced, especially in the foreground trees of both pictures. Thu device allows a very 
clear effea of pattern and drawing. Curiously enough, when well done it u more con- 
vincing of the real structure of trees than if the trunks and limbs were concealed by foliage 
in a more natural way. 

In the landscapes of Tung Ch*i<h‘ang there are relatively few elements, and the com- 
positions are basically simple. There is a consistency in structure and tone relationships that 
gives them their own particular actuality. At the same time it is as though the landscape 
had been taken apart, the trivial and irrelevant elements eliminated, and the essential re- 
mainder reassembled to present us the world of nature not as the artut saw it but as he 
knew it to be. The same could be said, certainly, about the landscapes of many Chinese 
artists, but the character of organization and emphasis u peculiarly personal in the land- 
scapes of Tung Ch*i-ch*ang, and of a kind not found in the work of earlier ardsti. 

The paintings of Chao Tso (fl. c. 1610), who was an immediate follower or a colleague 
of Tung Ch'i-ch*ang, are less abstract and more fully descriptive (Plate 140B). They 
have, however, the same careful organization, attention to tonal pattern, and repetition of 
forms. For example, in the landscape in the Stockholm collection diere is a shape like a 
truncated pyramid repeated three times in the immediate middle distance and echoed 
again all through the picture up to the very top of the peak, but with such variatioiis that 
its repetition is rhythmic and not obvious or monotonous. 

It is not improbable that later Chinese painting would have developed along very much 
the same lines, had there been no Tung Ch*i*^*ang and die other conga^ ipirits of 
Sung-diiang. But the prestige given Tung in his lifttiine and the weight his pconounce- 
ments carried with later generations made his writings and his paintings a fbundadon 
stone on which the edifice of the * literary-man's * school was erecied in ^ later years of 
the Ming Dynasty and the subsequent Ch'ing. He codified a whole homogeneous group 
of tend enci q in painting dut h^ their beghmings with the noted indtviduilisci of the 
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fourteenth century and which had, probably to a large extent unconsciously, formed the 
inner core of the Wu School, as its aims wete represented by Sh^ Chou and W&i Chi- 
ming, The connexion that had long existed between calligraphy and painting, at times 
very close, at times more tenuous, was now firmly knit for better or for worse. The im- 
petus given to the concept of the *literary-man’s' painting by Tung Ch‘i-ch*ang and his 
colleagues lasted with vigour for over a century. 
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The advent of the Manchus and the founding of the Ch'ing Dynasty in 1644 were less 
disrupting to the flow of Chinese political and cultural li& than might be supposed. The 
Manaus had been a formidable power north of the Great Wall since the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, and under a very able leader, Nurhachi (1559-1626), had esublished 
their capital at Mukden in 1625, and in 1636 named their dynasty Ch*ing. In 1644, when 
Peking was held by a Chinese rebel, Li Tzu-ch*6ng, and a Chinese general invited the 
Manchus in to help regain the city, the Manchu leaden gladly led their forces throi^h the 
Great Wall, occupied Peking and stayed. All China was not subdued until the 1680s, 
when the last resistance of the supporten of the old regime was crushed in south China. 
In spite of the galling humiliation of foreign rule, the Chinese adapted themselves to the 
new conditions and numbers of the old burtauaacy took service under the alien rulen. 
There were no drastic changes in government administration; the Manchu rulen held 
Chinese civilization in the deepest respect and devoted themselves with real interest and 
zeal to undentanding and absorbing the culture of their subjects. Manchu rule brought to 
the country a long era of peace and great material well-being. 

During the three famous reigns of R'ang-hsi (Sh&ig-tsu, 1662-1722), Yung<h£ng 
(Shih-esung, 1723-35), and Ch*ien-lung (Kao-esung, 1736-95) there was an unpre- 
cedented aedviry in official and private scholarly research, writing, and publicadon. The 
enormous work, the * Complete Library in Four Branches of Literature’, the Ssu ku 
ch*uan shu is the most impressive example. The work, inaugurated under Ch*ien-lung in 
1 773 , embraced the critical review of thbusands of books and the incorporadon of the most 
important texts. ’The books they commented on and reviewed numbered approximately 
10,230 dries, of which the texts of about 3450 were copied into the Library.’ The com- 
pleted work, which was fint prepared in four idendcal sets, contained some 36,000 
volumes in each set' The Ch’ing scholars were interested in research methods and esub- 
lished new standards of accuracy and cridcal evaluation. It was an important period in 
lexicography and in deuiled analysis and compilations in numerous other branches of 
study, of which painting and calligraphy were by no means the least. Some of the most 
important catalogues of painting collections and more general compilations of older 
writing on the arts were accomplishments of the bte seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

A lively interest in archaeology led to the formation of large collections of andent 
bronzes and detailed studies of inscriptions. The great collections of painting formed 
during the Ch’ing Dynasty are of special interest to us, since so many of the important 
surviving pictures belonged to one or another of the leading collectors of the late seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, are identifiable by their seals, and are frequently described 
with care in their catalogues. Liang Ch’ing-piao (1620-91), the most discrimisutuig, 
K£ng Chao-chung (1640-86), and the Korean An I-chou (1683 to after 1742) were all 
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collecton whoowned many of the important picturei that passed into thelmperial Collec- 
tion. This collection was increased considerably under K'ang-hsi, but Ch‘ien-lung's acqui- 
sitiveness was on a scale approached by few emperors of China. Through the zeal of 
Ch*ien-lung as a collector, many if not most of the important private collections of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries found their way into the Palace! This great collection 
has survived, more or less intact, into modem times and now contains some eight thousand 
paintings^ which are the property of the Chinese Government and are normally housed 
in the National Patace Museum. The Imperial Collection of paintings and writings was 
catalogued in a work, Shih ch*& pao chi, of which the first part was prepared in 1745, the 
continuation in 1793, and the third part in 1817. Only the first part has been published. 
Buddhist and Taoist subjects were catalogued in a separate work, the Pi tien chu tin. With^ 
out any doubt the former Imperial Collection is the most important group of Chinese 
paintings in the world. 

The personal taste of the Manchu rulers in painting does not seem to have matched their 
interest Very few of the men who are now recognized as the leading artists of the Ch'ing 
Dynasty were popular in court circles, while the paintings of an artist like Chin Ting-piao, 
one of the favourites of Ch*ien-lung, are the work of an uninspired hack. The Manchu 
Imperial taste is also illustrated by the popularity of the lulian Jesuit, Father Casdglionc 
(1698-1768) who, under the Chinese name of Lang Shih-ning, painted innumerable court 
piaures in a curious blending of occidental naturalism and a pseudo-Chinese technique. 
His paintings have little to do with the history of Chinese art, and his influence was 
ephemeral. Court painting under the Ch*ing Dynasty did not approach the level of com- 
petence it had enjoyed under the Ming. Some of the best Ch mg painters who continued 
the traditions of the Wu School and *literary-man*s’ style, for example Wang Chien and 
Wang Hui, were much admired by K*ang-hsi and Ch'ien-lung, but most of the important 
individualists, like Chu Ta, Rung Hsien, and Shih-t*ao, were either not represented in the 
Imperial Collection at all, or only by one or two examples. 

No break in the continuity of painting occurred at the fidl of the Ming Dynasty. A 
number of painters who are classed as leading artists of Ch‘ing were bom and did a con- 
siderable amount of their work under the preceding dynasty, but it is customary to assign 
them to the dynasty in which they died. Chinese painting during the scventeendi and 
early eighteenth centuries is certainly one of the most stimulating studies in all Chinese art 
history. Its many &cets, the co-existence of a variety of styles, and the very personal or 
individual character of some of the artists, make Ch'ing painting a subject which requires 
much more attention than has yet been devoted to it in Occidental works, before it can be 
appreciated in die fullness of its achievements. The subject is complicated by the fact that 
so many of the leading painters were eclectic, and frequendy their paintings in one style 
ve as characteristic as othen in quite a different style. 

The most important and most unified class of painting in the later seventcendi and early 
eighteenth centuries continued the ideals of Tung Ch'i-ch'ang and embodied modifica- 
tions or variations of the Sung-diiang tradition. On the one hand, the great painters of the 

Yuan Dynasty, and in particular Huang Kung-wang with his brilliant, detail bnishwork 

•tnd attendofi to surfiice quality, were still looked upon as the most important modds. In 
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die best instances this produced paintings dut are almost indistingaishable in spirit and 
technique from similar works of the fourteenth century. Such a perseverance or re-ciea^ 
don of an earlier style - more than a style, in fact, for it embraces an entire point of view 
~ makes a chronological history of Chinese painting often misleading or ineflRxtual. He 
intense study of the Yuan masters carried on by some of the leading painters of die late 
Ming and early Ch'ing period was not inspired by a love of archaisms, but probably came 
about because in the Yuan masten they found a perfecdy satisfrctory expression of the 
spirit of their own age, and to them Huang Kung-wang was 'modem*. 

On the other hand, the painters who condnued the general tradidon of Tung Ch'i- 
ch'ang were interested in the same aesthedc problems and brandied out into a wide range 
of experiments, trying one style or another or indulging in the most free interpretations. 
For this reason a great deal of their work has almost a monotony in its variety, because 
they became less interested in what was painted and more in the manner of presentadon, 
in die problems of expression through the organizadon of forms and the character of the 
brush-strokes. As in the work of Tung Ch'pch'ang, the expression of the rhythm of life 
through the eliminadon of what was not significant and die careful regrouping of the 
essentials in a closely knit composidon was more important by fiur than the theme of the 
picture. Contrasting the interests of these later painten with those of the Sung ardscs who 
successfully conveyed the impression of vast and limitless space, Dubose writes: * But it is 
notsomuch the depth and infinity of space that die sixteenth- or seventeenth-century ardst 
is trying to convey to us; he is concerned rather with the rhythm that makes every part 
of the composidon partake in the whole. Hazy backgrounds dissolving into nothingness 
are replaced by a more analydeal study of form. To the full masses of the mountains corre- 
spond empty spaces, shapes of clouds without vagueness and perfecdy integrated in the 
composidon ... a tree becomes an organic part of the composidon, so well integrated that 
the curve oudined by its branches is the way which leads, more surely than any real path, 
towards the highest peak. Thus every detail fills a definite need in a composidon that shows 
rigorous growth condidoned by an inner and dominating rhythm.* 

The men who worked most intensely along these lines were, for the most part, mem- 
ben of the official-scholar class. Wang Shih-min, firom Tai-ts'ang in Kiangsu, was the 
most important in transmitting the ideals and concepts of the late Ming period into the 
Ch'ing Dynasty and esubhshing them on a sound footing. Bom in 159a, he had been 
introduced into the art of painting by Tung Ch'i-ch'ang. He lived well into the K'ang-hsi 
era, dying in 1680, and thus formed a personal link between the younger generation and 
the sage of Sung-chiang. After serving as a government official, Wang Shih-min redred 
to a quiet life of contempladon, painting a^ writing. His training and personal prefer- 
ences led him to a close study of the Yuan masten ai^ in particular Huang Kung-wang. 
Perhaps the most construedve influence of Wang Shih-min was that he transmitted into 
the Ch'ing period the high standards of technical profidency in both calligraphy and 
painting set by the late Ming painters.^ 

A close associate of Wang Shih-min in Taws^ang, was his somewhat younger con- 
temporary, Wang Chien (1598-1677), who was also a redred official ana painter. Wang 
Chien held very much the same ideas concerning paindng as those of Wang Shilwnin, 
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and die two are counted die founders ofaschoolcalled the Lou-tung orTai-ts‘ang School. 
Though Wang Chien was a most accomplished painter m the style that had come to be 

the Ming-C 3 i*ing version of a generalized Ytian style, in some of his large and m^ 

plete pictures he followed rather closely die grand, somewhat detailed and explicit manner 
ofTungYiian and Chowan. Some ofhis more personal pictures, on a smaller scale, follow 
a form diat had been employed by Tung Ch*i-ch‘ang, that is, an album often or twelve 
pages in which ea^ landscape is a free interpretation of a different old master. These 
albums, which became especially popular in ^ Ch*ing Dynasty, are of the greatest in- 
terest in showing us how a single artist will express what he comiders the true spirit or 
inner meaning of a great painter of the past, translating the most characteristic elements of 
that artist's style into terms ofhis own brushwork.^ 

These two artists, Wang Shib-min and Wang Chien, are constandy linked with two 
other artists of a younger generation who also bore the surname Wang. One of these was 
Wang Hui (idBar-xyiy) and the other was Wang Yuan-ch‘i (1642-1715) who was the 
grandson of Wang Shih-min. These four men are famous in the history of later Chinese 
painting as the Four Wangs. According to one traditional evaluation the Four Wangs to- 
gether with Wu Li and Yun Shou-p*ing are the six great masters of the Ch‘ing Dynasty. 

Wang Hui, also known as Wang Shih-ku, was a bom painter. His genius was of that 
unusual kind which combines the utmost in natural talent with ambition and great powers 
of application. Painting was traditional in his family, but although he had this congenial 
atmosphere in his home, means were insufficient to allow him the proper course of study. 
£arly in life, however, he met the painter Wang Chien who was improoed with his talent. 
Wang Chien took Wang Hui with him to Tai-ts*ang and introduce him to Wang Shih- 
min and the latter accepted Wang Hui as a pupil. In the company of Wang Shih-min, 
Wang Hui had the opportunity to study not only his patron's extensive collection of old 
pictures but most of Ac important coUectiems in the dutrict. He pursued his studies for 
some twenty yean, his progress was phenomenal, and he mastered a wide range of styles. 
In fact there art unconfirmed but persistent romoun that in his early yean, before he won 
fiune, he painted certain pictures in the style ofYuan masten with sudi painstaking fidelity 
that he included the signatures, and some of these found their way later into the Imperial 
Collection, but not under the name of Wang HuL’ Wang Hui is the epitome of theedectic 
artist, and it would be impossible, short of a complete work on the subjea, to review the 
diffident styles in all of which he painted widi ease and success. 

There are a number of paintings done by Wang Hui in his middle yean, however, that 
possess qualities of a mature style which may be called his own. Within diis group there 
is still wide variety, but the way he paints his massed trees, using the trunks of distant trees 
as persistcQt notes of vertical accents and the extensive use of a variety of dots are the most 
apparent elements of this personal style. The dots, originally employed to represent low 
or distant v^etation, were, as already remarked, used by the Yiian masten and Shin Chou 
after them, among othen, in a more abstract way. In the pauntings of Wang Hui and 
several Ch'mg artists they play a most important role in tonal pattern, area texture, and 

em^iastt. In one variation, Wang Hui follows the general style attributed to Tting Yfian 

and Chfipjan as interpreted by Huang Kung-wang of the Yfian Dynasty and Shdn Chou 
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of Ming. The scroll in the Freer Gallery, of which we reproduce a detail (Plates X44A and 
145A}, is on paper, painted in ink and the pale, transparent coloun fitvoured by the Wu 
School. At the end of the scroll is a laudatory inscription written in 1673 by Wang Hui*$ 
old teacher, Wang Shih-min, in his eighty-first year. Presumably the picture was painted 
when Wang Hui was forty-one years old, or shortly before. The ts*un is the long, * hemp- 
fibre' kind, and is used with great skill in defining the form of softly weathered hills and 
rocks. The strong vertical accents of massed small trees are especially noticeable in the hill 
on the extreme left, and it is interesting to compare this detail with the Yuan Dynasty 
painting by Huang Kung-wang (Plate 1 15). The composition is classic in its lucid balance 
without exaggerations, and in parts is strongly realistic, especially the logical recession of 
hill masses in depth and the broad expanse of lake. Wang Hui's predilection for dots is 
apparent, in partiailar as he used them to soften the silhouette of hills. 

Hie same characteristics, or mannerisms, are carried over into other styles, as when 
Wang Hui paints in a style inspired by Wang M£ng (Plate 143). In this album leaf, from 
the Mus^ Guimet, painted in 1677, when he was forty-three, the shorter, more irregular 
t'sun are closely massed to model complex, twisted forms of deeply eroded rocks. The 
varied tonal pattern, the dense foliage and the profuse but carefully pbced dots produce 
an effect that is rich and moist. The picture is no mere adapution from an old master or 
showy display of brushwork. 

The fourth of the Four Wangs, Wang Yiian-ch'i (1642-1715), ako known as Wang 
Lu-t*ai, was, as we have said, the grandson of Wang Shih-min. He was active in public 
office all hb life, rose to be chancellor of the Han-lin Academy and senior vice-president 
of the Board of Finance. He was aaive in compilation and editorial work, notably as 
one of the compilers of a large miscellany on calligraphy and pamting, the P*ei win chai 
shu hua He thus represented the scholar-official gentleman to whom painting was 
an avocation. Hb paintings gained a wide reputation and were much admired by R'ang- 
hsL Hb artbde training must have been associated with the group at Tai-ts*ang, hb grand- 
frther Wang Shih-min, Wang Chicn, and Wang Hui. The paintings of Wang Yuan-ch'i 
are of a much more special kind than those of the other artbts of T'ai-ts'ang; in many 
respects he was a painter’s painter. On fint acquaintance with hb work, one b conscious 
of a uniformity amounting almost to monotony. But Wang Yiian-ch'i was concerned 
with problems other than the immediate appeal of a romantic landscape and, as Dubose 
has said, the great body of hb work could entitled 'Theme and Variations*. Although 
he painted compositions after Huang Kung-wang, Wu Chfai, and in the Mi style, hb most 
personal contribution lay in a kind of painting that superficially looks very simple but in 
reaUty b most difficult and complicated. Hb interest lay in presenting closely interrelated 
forms, outlined with light, sketchy, and brittle strokes and built up internally with dry and 
wet brush-strokes of great intricacy that follow none of the standvd methods (Plate 145 b)* 
He was more interested in colour as a positive factor than almost any other artist, and some 
of hb pictures have an interplay between warm and cool coloun and patches of brilliant 
tone that are strikingly mod^. Outward likeness teems to have concerned him not at all. 
The broad areas of white, whether they be lakes or clouds, assume intricam shapes that arc 
integral parts of the composition, and the tonal pattern of the painted areas b complex 
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with a wide range of ink values. Any section of the picture we may isolate presents a con- 
sistent character of rich pattern. Whether or not one admires Wang Yuan-ch Ys particular 
kind of art» it must at Irat be said that no Chinese painter has done it better. 

The impressive talent of Wang Hui that allowed him to paint successfully in a number 
of different ways and yet assert his own individuality was shared by several other Ch‘ing 
artists who worked within the general frame of the Tai-<s‘ang School, or Lou-tung, as it 
was sometimes called. Wu Li was one of the most brilliant of those artists who seem to 
have had a healthy interest in experiments and in constantly seeking new and more satis- 
factory forms of expression. Wu Li (1632-1718) was, like the Four Wangs, a man of 
Kiangsu, and his early training as a painter was under Wang Shih-min and Wang Chien. 
He was an exact contemporary and close friend of Wang Hui and many of his pictures are 
strongly reminiscent of that artist Like Wang Hui, Wu Li painted some piaurcs in the 
generalized Yuan style that are dose to the spirit of the fourteenth century. Others of his 
works are free and expressionistic with all the careful organization linked to a studied care- 
lessness of the * literary-man's' style. In yet others we arc suddenly confronted by a sur- 
prising realism, with careful, accurate drawing and every tone and value adjusted so as to 
present hiUs and flat valleys stretching into the distance in the most visually convincing 
way. 

In the landscapes most often associated with Wu Li, the forms of d&e mountains are 
either intricate, writhing and twisted like those of Wang M8ng or broken up into numer- 
ous piled boulders like the compositions of Chu-jan as interpreted by the Yuan artist 
Wu Ch£n. The tall, narrow landscape from the Hochstadter CoUecdon is of the latter 
kind (Plate 150A). There is a vertical exaggeration of forms that begins with the tumbled 
pile of pointed boulden and tall trees in the foreground and, with insistent repetitions of 
the same shapes, mounts up to the topmost peak. Plain white shapes work in and out with 
the same kind of pattern found in Shfin Chou and Tung Ch'i-ch'ang after him. The t'sun 
are made with short, crisp strokes and dabs in dry ink and the outlines accentuated with 
dots. By means of three areas of dark tonality - the foreground, middle-distance trees, and 
tops of the peaks - and by the much lighter tones of the mountain mass in the middle 
distance, Wu Li has given a more definite effect of light than is generally found in Chinese 
painting. The picture has an austere and sombre atmosphere accentuated by the barren 
mountain slopes and piled rocks.^ 

Yun Shou-p'ing, also known as Yiin Nan-t*icn (1633-90) was another friend of Wang 
Hui. His father had been a loyal supporter of the lost Ming cause and so with the complete 
victory of the Manchus found himself in most reduced circumstances, nor could hb son 
hold public office. Yiin Shou^'ing supported himself and his father by means of his calli- 
graphy, poetry, and painting. He painted some excellent landscapes in a variety of styles, 
but others seem rather mannered, and the real personality and interests of the artist are not 
easily apparent Hu great fiune, then as now, rests on his talent as a flower painter, and he 

h often considered the last great Chinese artist in diat field. His best work was done in the 

*boneless* style, that is, pai«h«g m ink or colour washes alone without the use ofabound- 

ing outline. Many ofYOn Shou-p'ing*s flower studies are highly realittic, and the p^ 
of petals and the turn and twist of die leaves reveal keen observation. His albums in which 
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(UffereQi flowers in elegant compositions are shown on each page, combined with hit free, 
strong calligraphy^ are among the most universally appealing paintings of the Ch*ing 
Dynasty (Plate 144 b). 

Just as later critics speak of the Four Great Masters of Y uan and the Four Great Maiten 
of Ming, so the Six Masters of Ch*ing are the Four Wangs, Wu Li, and Yun Shou-f *ing.> 
The work ofthese men gives a clear notion ofthe main stream of Ch*ing painting, but the 
supremacy of this particular group is to some extent a matter of opinion. An impressive 
characteristic of the Ch'ing peric^ is the broad variety oftred by a surprisingly large 
number of competent artists, some of whom were vigorous tributaries feeding into the 
main current and others so independent that their work b best undentood and enjoyed 
against the background of their life and particular individuality - much as is the work of 
certain late nineteenth-century European painters. 

Among such men Mei Ch*ing (1623-97), from Anhwei, painted curious landscapes, 
often highly mannered, ftequendy verging on purely abstract design and only tenuously 
held to the world of reality; Huang Ting (1660-1730) was a follower of Wang Yiian-ch'i 
who painted noble landscapes widi complex mountain forms and deep ravines all full of 
dense detail like the landscapes of Wang M^; there was also Kao Ch*i-p*ci whose loose, 
calligraphic, and highly expressionistic paintings were often done with his fingen rather 
than a brush. One of the greatest of all women painters of China was Ch*^ Shu (1660- 
1736), who painted powerful landscapes in the Yuan tradidon and scrolls of flowers, rocks, 
and bamboo with a strong, free brush. 

In strong contrast to the expressionism of the *literary-man*s* school, the careful draw- 
ing and fully descripdve style of the Northern Sung period was revived by Yuan Chiang, 
whose exact dates are notlmown, but who wasaedveas acourtpainter in the Yung-ch£ng 
period (1723-35) and probably lived until past the middle of die century. His landscapes in 
ink and light colour on silk are large in scale, suitable for the decoradon of nobly propor- 
doned halls. His accurately drawn pines with gnarled roots and downward-^ding 
branches are in the style of ^ eleventh-century painter Kuo Hd. He used almost no ts*un, 
only a few dabs, dots, and longer broken strokm; but the ftirms are outlined with a soft, 
pliant brush and modelled with graded washes, often in light colours. The dka in single 
areas is strongly realistic, but the composidons of the mountains are so frntasdc, and the 
interplay of koken curves so complex, writhing and twisting that die total impression is 
curiously rococo. A mundane naturalism, chancterisdc of one phase of eighteenth- 
century painting, is concentrated in the figures and buildings that eleven YQan Chiang*s 
landscapes. He was noted as a painter of arcUtecture ; his buildings are rendered in perspect- 
ive that suggests European influence, and every brick and board, bradeet and window is 
painted with meticulous care. The Urge landscape, * Carts on a Winding Mountain Road \ 
incolouronsilktisdatedinaccordanoe with either 1694 ori754, probaUy the latter (Plate 
1 46) . After a period of reladve obscurity, Y flan Chiang has ag^ come into frvour with 
modemChiiiM connoisseunbecauK of his excellent ^wing and carefiiHy constructed, 
though complex, oomporitkms. 

In figure painting, Ch*CnHung-shou (1599-1652) was admittedly die nmterofliisday, 

and his fiune has not diminished in our own dmei. He was a very simnge and eccentric 
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painter, follov^ his own quite individual style, which employed the even, dun ‘iron- 
wire* line of such T* ang figure painters as Chou Fang and the Nordiem Sung artist, li 
Kung-lin. The greater part of his life was spent under the Ming Dynasty. In 1645, afier die 
triumph of the Manchus, Ch*&i Hung-shou, who was also known as Ch'^ Lao-lien, le- 
tired to a Buddhist monastery, where he remained six years, only returning home shortly 
before his death. He painted many pictures of Taoist fiuries, and strange ladies with long 
(aces in aU of which the figures are gready attenuated. Although his style is altogether 
curious and mannered, his paintings of Lohans, of scholars in landscape, and even his 
flowen, for which he was fimous, all possess life and a sombre character quite their own. 
He delighted in strange shapes and unusual articles, and the men and women in his pictures 
appear to partake of the artist’s eccentricities. The small picture in colour on silk (Plate 
147) shows a scholarly gendeman in a rustic chair of gnarled wood, about to play the lute 
for two ladies seated at a fimtastic stone table, one studying a painting ofbamboo, the other 
arranging a sprig of plum blossoms in a vase. The colours are soft and harmonious and the 
drawing has all the character of his curious, distinctive style. The popularity of illustrated 
books in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has already been mentioned. Ch*^ 
Hung-shou was one of the best artists to make drawings for wood-block illustrations, and 
his style was well suited for such reproduction. Among other works, he made illustrations 
for the famous Ming novel. Shut hu chiton. 

The fondness for classification that has been remarked in the theories of Tung Ch'i- 
ch*ang and in the studies of techniques as seen in the printed manuals, led to the grouping 
of many artists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries into schools. Some of the so- 
called schools or categorical groups have no other common £ictor than that the artists lived 
ui the same town or province, while others actually are bound by common elements of 
style. In most cases the school and group names are little more than an aid in sorting out 
the numerous painters into some kind of order. There were the ‘ Eigjht Eccentrics ofYang- 
chou’ who had little in common except that they lived in die great dty of Yang-chou on 
the Grand Canal and were all non-confomusti in one way or another. Yang-chou was a 
centre of free thinkers who were looked upon askance by the Manchu court of Peking, 
and no paintings by the artists among the ‘Eight Eccentrics of Yang-diou’ found 

their way into the Imperial Collection during the long reign of Ch'ien-lung. In the group 
was Lo P‘ing (1733-^)9) who painted demons, among other subjects. Hua Yen (i 68 a- 
1735). Kao Fang-lm (l683-i743)* and Chin Nung (1687-17^) also belong to the 
group. Chin Nung was in many ways the most interesting. His style of p a int i ng was at 
once easy and strong, his compositions unorthodox, and his pictures often caught a per- 
sonal mood not tmliki* that found in some of the Ch'an Buddhist paintings of the diii ^ 
teenth century. 

KungHsien (active 1656-82), also known as KungPan^‘icn, was the most important 
painter of a group known as the ‘Eight Masten of Chtn-ling* (modem Nanking). Few 

Chinese ardstsefthe bm peifodworkedin so consistmt a^k as Kung HdeiL Heev^ 
a distinct and individual manner in drawing, brushwork,ink, and 8 ui)|eca 4 iiatieri|i^hdd 
tQittlirAn ^i«MitKi.r.wy yytig thfanWM.nJlIMyilMnvAoMMoilllcftlllilWIwIlWIIC 

Mid guden. bt one lopect he wei like Wang YflMHdi'i - he ores in ter ci t cd in cectein 
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limited aspects of expression in painting and worked within those limitations. His paint- 
ings are in ink, on paper or silk, and with ink he accomplished more than almost any odier 
Chinese painter in constructing tonal patterns that range through numerous shades of 
silvery grey to soft, impenetrable black. More than any other painter, Kung Hsien used 
the white of his paper or silk to weave intricate patterns that lead back and fortli, in and 
out, with restless motion throughout the composition. When he paints trees in leaf the 
foliage is thick, and moist air seems to move through the branches; when his trees arc 
leafless, they stand out stark and bare. Kung Hsien modelled his rock forms with short 
strokes of dry ink over which accents are drawn m wet, black ink, not unlike the manner 
of Wang Yuan-<ch'i, then the shapes are ftirther modelled and pointed up with dots 
in such profusion that at times the soft, hazy effect is like that of a pointilliste technique 
(Plate 148, A and b). 

Kung Hsien repeated his compositions many times; the same themes are to be found 
isolated in albiun leaves as are woven together into long, horizontal scrolls. But in his 
grand panorama of shattered peaks, plunging cascades, and tom clouds, Kung Hsien 
created a vision of a blasted landscape that has no antecedent in Chinese tradition (Plate 
149). Kung Hsien is also like Wang Yuan-ch*i in that his paintings could equally well be 
called * Theme and Variations *. His theme is fully expressed in the words of Arthur Waley : 

* He saw luture as a vast battlefield strewn with sinister wreckage. His rivers have a glazed 
and vacant stare; his trees are gaunt and stricken; his skies lower with a sodden pall of grey. 
Many ofhis pictures contain no sign of man or of human habitation; he once said that man- 
kind had no existence for him. Such houses as he does put into his pictures have a bbnk, 
tomb-like appearance; his villages look like grave-yards.*^ 

The sombre character pervading much of die best painting in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury is curiously akin to the spirit of the great landscape painten of the fourteenth century. 
In both epochs men had seen their native dynasties submerged under invasions from the 
north - in the fourteenth century it had been die Mongol, in the seventeenth century the 
Manchu banners. The Mongol victory had driven many thoughtful Chinese into lives of 
solitude, as it drove Ni Tsan into wandering along the streams and lakes of Kiangsu. In the 
first decades of the Manchu conquest, some of the most individual and profound artists 
found a certain refuge in the Buddhist priesthood. These men were not ardent Buddhists, 
in the sense of the early church fathers, but their Buddhism combined aspects of Ch*an 
thought and their own form of Confucianism which was very different from the formal- 
ized orthodoxy frvoured by the Ch*ing court of Peking. 

Hung-j£n became a Buddhist monk at the fall of the Ming Dynasty. As in the case of 
many of these men who lived in semi-retirement and held no public office, not much is 
recorded about his lift. Hung-jfin, whose lay name had been Chiang Tao, died in his 
forties in 1 663 , so he must have been a young man, scarcely twenty, at fall of the dynasty 
when he entered the Church. His home was in Anhwei province, so he is frequently 
classed as one of the * Four Masten of Anhwei \of whom the other best-known painter was 

Ch'a Shih-piao (i 61 5-98). Hung*jCn, like Kung Hsien, followed a definite style hcc from 
the eclecticism ofhis age. Fundamentally Hung^jtn's style was based upon Nt Tsan, but 
his art was not derived from the master of Wu 4 ^ His paintings ait very diffifftnt from 
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the many anaemic Ming and Ch*ing imiutions of Ni Tsan. Hung-j£n got from Ni Tsan 
his parsimonious use of dry ink» his bare trees and elegant, simple outline. But he used these 
elements in a different way; his compositions are more complete and the relationships of 
shapes, rock and mountain forms are more intricate. His piaures have the same quality of 
loneliness and withdrawal into solitude dut was expressed by Kung Hsien but without the 
desolation and sombre gloom. The art of Hung-j6n was not derivative, but the austere, 
cleanly drawn landscape in the Hochstadter Collection is a telling illustration of how 
closely the artist of the seventeenth century could approach the spirit of the fourteenth 
(Plate X50B). 
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INDIVIDUALIST PAINTERS OP THE SEVENTEENTH 
TO EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


If later Chinese painting can bcsimplified,for our general purpose, into two main trends, 
then one would present a marked uniformity and the other a wide variety. The Four 
Wangs and their numerous followers would rq)resent the uniformity, not so much in 
their work, which on closer acquaintance is remarkably divenified, but in their purpose 
of revitalizing the great traditions of the fourteenth century. The variety is to be 
in the work of a number of strongly individual artists who, without altogether divorchlJI 
themselves from tradition, painted in their own quite personal ways, adhering to llO<i 
school, group, or codified system. It cannot be a coincidence that some of the greatest of 
these individualists abandoned the struggle of social competition and sought freedom in 
the Buddhist Church and in wandering among the hills and streams of central China. 
Among these men the three who contributed most to the character of later painting were 
Chu Ta, K‘un-ts'an, and Tao-chi. 

The first of these, Chu Ta, was said to have been a descendant of the Ming Imperial 
house. His home was in Nan-ch'ang, Kiangsi» where he was bom in 1626. It is not ceruin 
at what time he became a monk. Some say it was not until 1644 at the frU of the Ming, 
though he may well have entered the Church before that time. He enjoyed a long life and 
was still alive at eighty in 1705. Chu Ta used several names, but almost all his extant works 
are signed Pa-ta Shan-jen, by which he is most frequently known. In subject-matter the 
paintings of Pa-ta Shan-jen include birds, animals, fish, and landscapes. His bnuh-stroke is 
either broad and strong or crisp, sketchy, and brittle. His ink is either wet and flowing or 
dry and delicate. He was a great master of composition, and while his pictures seem easily 
and loosely put together, they are, in fact, extremely well constructed, perhaps by reason 
ofa natural sense ofdesign rather than by the careful planning we have seen in other Ming 
and Ch'ing painters. The brush-strokes of Pa-ta Shu-jto a^ appear at fint to be quite 
firee and careless, but one has only to compare them with those in die paintings by his many 
imitaton to appreciate their vitality and descriptive powers. The empty space in his com- 
positions is employed with much the same fine skill as found in the paintings ofa Southern 
Sung Ch'an painter like Liang K"ai It is impossible to say what his birds meant to Pa-ca 
Shan-j£n, but the majority of them appear to be either sullen and sulking or reduced to 
the last transports of rage. In these de^tivdy simple pictures Pa-ta Shan-jfa's genius in 
composition is most readily evident. In his large painting of eagles a low squat rock and a 
uU one are complemented by the huddled bird below and the bird that cranes hb nedt 
above (Plate 151 a). The balance ofshapei and tones is so nicely adjustedlthat the picture 
would suffer from the slightest alteration. These birds, like all of Pa^ta Shan^fin, have 
ruflUed feathers and look iU-kempt and cross. 



PAINTBRS OP THB SBVBNTBBNTH TO BIGRTBENTH CENTURIES 
The landscapes ofPa-ta Shan-j&i could form a valuable study of themselves. The organ- 

iasation with repeated forms is in several instances reminiscent of Tung Ch'i-ch'ang. Some 

are relatively complete with dense foliage and many peab, odiers are litde more 
shorthand jottings. In a la nd scape of low, rounded islands, the foreground is occupied by 
roughly, almost violently jotted trees and rodu (Plate 151B). As the scene recedes to the 
distant hills, the forms are established by firm, broad outlines, washes of pale tones and 
strong dabs of ink. Especially in the trees one may judge the sketchy but decisive character 
of his drawing, never attained by other artists following his manner. Some others of his 
landscapes are very strange, the tree-trunks and branches outlined by a few jerky, angular 
lines and vnth big, round leaves the size of oranges, but all of them have the nature of a 
sincere and curiously personal comment on the world. 

Hie two other important monk painters of the seventeenth century were K*un-ts*an, 

t known as Shih-ch‘i; and Tao-chi, most often called by his hao, Shih-t*ao.* K‘un- 
I was probably the more deeply religiom of the two, and Shih-t*ao the more original 
tpd creative as an artist. K‘un-t5*an, whose home was in Hunan, entered the church as a 
young man, spent all his life in Buddhist institutions and became acquainted with many 
of the intellcctuab who had gone into retirement at the fall of Ming. The latter part of his 
life K‘un-ts*an spent at Nanking, where he served as abbot of the Bull Head Monastery. 
His paintings were probably not known in his day outside the relatively small group ofhis 
associates, and only one ever found its way into the Imperial Collection. 

The landscapes of KW-ts*an have mudi of the same sombre atmosphere as the paint- 
ings by Kung Hsien, but diey are more full and restless; the mountains are broken up into 
numerous peaks, valleys, and outcrops. Banks of white clouds drift in and out across the 
scene, and the trees are bent and twbted with jagged limbs. The restlessness of the com- 
positions is matched by the complicated brushwork and the tonal pattern made up of a 
play ofstrong contrasts over the whole surfiice (Pbte 154). For all their complexity, there 
is a straightforward, deeply sincere character in the landscapes of K*un-ts*an that must be 
a result ofhis own direct contact with nature. His trees and rocks, clouds and hills are not 
out of copy-books or manuals on painting, but derive directly firom his own eaqmences 
of nature and his meditations. From all we know of K*unrts'an’s life, he was simple, uih 
ambitious, detached, and of the highest moral character. Perhaps it is a mistake to attempt 
to read into his paintings qualities we suppose he possessed, but one is conscious of a com- 
munion with resdity in the landscapes ofK*un-ts*anand a quality of sincerity that link him 
to the Ch*an painters of Southern Sung. 

Shihf-t*ao was in some ways the most gifted and in his paintings the most original of all 
Ch'ing artists. He stood almost alone in revolt against the accumulated weight oftradition 
which in his time must have smothered many a young genius. Tung Ch'i-ch^ang had 
stressed anj underlined the study of the old masters as the indispensable t r a ining that 
led to understanding teduiical proficiency. Tung himself had emphasized that it 
was die spirit not the I jkgngtt of the ancients which was worthy. But in the h a nd s of 
lesser his di e*^ f i es weie sim plified and moulded to the use of the coundess dilettanti 

who pafttfej in this manner or that, because it was thought proper for a literary man 
to do so. Even a great and gified painter like Wang Hui, who was almost an exact 
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contmporary of Shih-t'ao, was far too agile in donning the cloak of one or another 
master of the past. Against diis persistent trend, Shih-t*ao asserted that it was the obligar 
tion of a painter to expose his own personality without guile and be true to the spirit of 
his own age. 

Shih-t‘ao’s fiunily traced its descent to an elder brother of the founder of die Ming 
Dynasty. He was bom near modem Ch'uan Hsien, Kwangsi, in 1630. The fidl of the 
dynasty to which he and his family were so closely linked must have been a saddening 
shock to the boy and drastically altered the course of his life. When he was but fourteen 
years of age he entered a monastery, and when twenty he went to the important Buddhist 
centre at Lu Shan in Kiangsi. Shih-t'ao was a genius who found in the arts of poetry, 
painting, and calligraphy a more rewarding experience and a more secure escape fi^m the 
world than was to be found in monastic routine and deep religious studies. He began 
painting as a boy and continued an artist, in spirit and act, until hb death in 1707. He was 
perfectly in step with the spirit of his age, when he turned his attention to theories on the 
origins of painting and the best method to obtain what all Chinese writers agreed was the 
aim of painting - to penetrate the reality of nature and express the artist's communion 
in terms of brush and ink. But Shih-t*ao had seen too much of the results of codified 
methods. He stressed the basic importance of setf-disdpltne, a true comprehension of the 
appearance of nature and the high premium to be placed on individuality and native 
genius. The basic precepts set forth in his essays on art, collected tmder the title Hua yii lu, 
have been outlined by Kojiro Tomita and Kaimsng Ch'iu, firom which we quote in part : 

* (1) In the beginning there was no method, but method came into being based on a smglc 
stroke, for the single stroke is the root of all representation. (2) Only when a painter 
comprehends the fundamental principle of the single stroke in relation to nature, can he 
develop the correct method for painting all represenutions. (3) Paintings are valuable for 
variations, so expression of one’s individuality is essential. Knowledge obuined from the 
ancient masters is useful only as an instrument. (4) To be a great master, natural gifts come 
before knowledge. Unless he is endowed with natural gifb, he will not undentand the 
significance of a single stroke which contains all things 

The paintings of Shih-t*ao bear out his insistence on the firee expression of individuality, 
a sound knowledge of the potentialities of brush and ink, and on the basic importance of 
genius. His works are richer in variety than those of, say, Kung Hsien, Pa-ta Shan-jen, or 
K*un-ts*an. The variety, however, is not at all the virtuosity found in a painter like Wang 
Hui, but rather the inexhaustible variety of nature, as it was observed and translated by the 
unique, broad talents of Shih- 4 'ao. He painted in washes oflight colour, in ink alone, or in 
combinations of ink on colour, or colour over ink. Most often his colour and ink are very 
wet and allowed to spread and run, but always controlled to obtain the most expressive 
effects. In some paintings both the composition and the style are strange and completely 
original, as when the mountain form is painted with long, trailing, tangled veins, and 
covered over with dots of pale blue, green, and pinkish umber (Plate X52a). Or the theme 
may be the time-honoured one of the sage gazing into distanoe from Us small boat, but the 
presentation is a delicate, personal kind that really succeeds in ex pr e ssi ng *much by litde* 
(Plate 153). The important part played in the composition by ShilM*ao*s dMnetive 
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calligraphy is evident in this album leaf, from the Boston Museum, where it complements 
the spla^y painting of die foreground. 

The atmospheric eftcts of Shilwt*ao*s landscapes are more realistic Aan those of any 
of his contemporaries. In some of his album leaves banks of mist that curl around the 
mountains and the clouds that drift between the peaks blend imperceptibly with the trees 
and rocb, seem really wet, vaporous and shifting. Or, again, the sheets of rain that lash a 
lake shore, where*men huddle in their boat under tattered umbrellas, envelop the scene 
and have the true character of a sudden, heavy downpour. The landscapes all possess this 
same convincing character of enveloping atmosphere. The same quality of re^m is also 
in Shih-t*ao’s trees, rocks, and mountains. It is not a realism in deuil, but in total effect of 
weathered diift and massed trees, or bare wind-tossed branches. 

It is not possible briefly to characterize Shih-t*ao*s technique. His individual brush- 
strokes are never sutic but are purposeful - the single stroke that *is the root of all repre- 
senution*. Although he uses a wide variety of strokes, wet and thick, light and sket^y, 
sharp and brittle, or soft and blending, in any single picture the brushwork is consistent 
throughout. Moreover, there are never any empty strokes, that is, piling up of brushwork 
for its own sake in a meaningless way - every dot and stroke relates properly to another 
and is essential to the total concept. Shih-tWs complete mastery of his craft is perhaps 
most evident in his ink. The accents of tone are inevitably in the right place, and he is 
capable of piling bbek on black to obtain effrcti of great density and at the same time 
depth of tone without one value cancelling another - as he has done in the dose mass of 
trees in the foreground of the album painting reproduced in plate 152B. 

Shih-c'ao was not basically opposed to tradition, but he proclauned against an art that 
was derivative. * Although andent masters excelled each in one style, yet Acy had studied 
all models. Otherwisehowcould they understand so well the source of various prindples? 
Nowadays learned men are really like withered bones and dead ashes, for they never learn 
widdy. To know this tnith is the surest means to achieve die state of dragon (the supreme 
height) in painting. . . . When asked if I paint in the manner of the Southern or the North- 
ern School, with a hearty laugh I say I do not know whether I am of a school or a school 
is I; I paint in my own style.*^ Whysudi a sound point of view, backed by the brilliant art 
of an undoubted genius, did not revitalize Chinese painting in the eighteenth century 
would be an interesting subject for speculation. Perhaps the weight of tradition had be- 
come too ponderous, or the conservatism of the Manchu Dynasty under Ch'ien-lung too 
stifling for a fresh and vigorous art to take root. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The story of Chinese architecture may be traced between the same wide chronological 
limits as the history of Chinese civilization. Signs of civilized building are an important 
part of our knowledge about the earliest dty culture so far revealed, belonging to the last 
centuries of the second miUenniuni before Christ. The evolution of the art may be fol- 
lowed thereafter down to our own times, across a span of more than 3000 years. No other 
great architecture except the Egyptian can match this longevity, or the slowness of change 
It has entailed. Within that part of the process that can be studied in detail, the latter half, 
there is discernible something like a cycle of growth, fullness, and decay, and the direction 
of development roughly parallels what is familiar to us in the West. But the extremes 
within which evolution has taken place are far more widely spaced than any in our experi- 
ence (again excepting Egypt). If traditionalism and resistance to change liave been prime 
characteristics of the Chinese way of life from beginning to end, there is no more vivid 
illustration of their working than that given by the history of architecture. 

It should be noticed at the outset that longevity in Chinese cultural forms docs not imply 
an extraordinary antiquity. We meet the first Chinese civilization around the thirteenth 
century B.C., at a phase of the Far Eastern Bronze Age comparable to that reached in the 
West a thousand years or more earlier. There are no ancient monuments in China, in our 
sense of the phrase. Since the chief material from time immemorial has been wood, the 
chances of preservation liave been uncommonly poor. The earliest authenticated wooden 
building goes back on the continent only to the nindi century of our era (and in Japan, 
with more fortunate circumstances, to the seventh). The three or four earliest masonry 
pagodas reach to the sixth. A single stone survivor remauis from around the time of Christ, 
the small chapel of Hsiao-t*ang Shan (whose engraved wall decorations arc a landmark 
in the development of the Chinese figure arts).’ Constructed material for study becomes 
fairly abundant only in the eighth century, mid T‘ang, for masonry pagodas; and in the 
eleventh, Liao or Sung, for wooden halls. Our knowledge of everythmg pnor to those 
periods must be gained indirectly, for the most part from references in literature. These 
last arc reasonably informative from the Han period on (when they may be checked by 
engraved or painted representations of buildings in two dimensions, and by clay modds 
of some types). For the period covered by the next chapter, extending down to the 
beginning of the Imperial age in die last decades of the third century B.C., they arc sparse, 
vague, and conflicting to such a degree that it is dangerous to use them for more than basic 
generalizations. 



CHAPTER 32 

FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CHOU DYNASTY 


The Prehistoric Age and the Shang 

Within this obscurity a small but strategically placed area has been illuminated in the 
last generation by the excavations carried out in the vicinity of An-yang, in the province 
of Honan.i The architectural evidence tmeovered at the site of the capiul of the Shang 
Dynasty has the same kind of historical value as that furnished by bronze and stone sculp- 
ture. It defines Shang culture in much the same terms, as a society still primitive in some 
ways, but recognizably Chinese, and already in possession of many of the traits that were 
to characterize the periods to follow. The fiiagments of late Shang architecture are clearly 
ancestors of the traditional building style. Wood must have been the chief structural 
medium, and its disappearance is, of course, an impediment to study. Archaeologists have 
been able, however, to trace out the ground plan of at least onebuilding by the same means 
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Figure 8 . Ground-plan of a large Shang Dynasty hall, 

An-yaag. Honan 

used for much later periods, the recognizability of a podium and the survival of stone bases 
that mark the emplacement of vanished pillan. The outlme thus reconstructed is ofa hall 
sizable even by later standards, an oblong over 90 feet long.^ The ordering of its pillars 
is near enough to full symmetry to show that the principle was respected. Allowing for the 
displacement or loss of a few pillar bases, we can read into the plan a building whose struc- 
ture and appearance cannot have been very different from those of later times (Figure 8). 

The Shiuig age already favoured two typically civilized forms, the city wall and the 
platform used to raise an important building. If the testimony of Shang oracle bones is 
added, it becomes very likely that the wall was crowned by look-out towers in much the 
same fashion as at Peking tc^y. That all this construction rose to an impressive height 
is suggested by the ancient pictograph kao, meaning *lofty *, which seems to show a wall 
surmounted by a tower with a peaked roof: It can hardly be doubted, also, that the 

Shang builders knew and at least sometimes observed the hter principle that the main 

facade should be the southern. Unfortunately, no complex ofhalls has brndedpheied to 
prove the point, and the one reconstructed plan faces east (whether bdbause it was a side 
building, or because the rule was not strictly observed, it is hard to say). Fortunately the 
testimony of An-yang can be completed by what is visible in the secies of royal temihs, 
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whidi must have exemplified the most feared and cherished beliefi of the time. The typical 
square burial chamber, set at a depth of around 40 feet, was approached by four carefblly 
oriented means of descent on the two crossing axes. Those on west, north, and east were 
steep flights of steps; that on the south was a wider, longer ramp, andso, presumably, served 
as t^ avenue by which the body was carried to its resting-place. 

From another point of view the An-yang evidence points to a fairly elemenury stage 
of civilized architecture. The dty walls and platforms found are of rammed eardi only, 
and the wall remains are no more than 12 ket thick at the base (those of the Tartar dty 
of Peking are 40 feet high and 62 thick at the base, and are &ced with brick). The van- 
ished roofi were probably thatched; later literature speaks of that medium as proper to 
the age ofhigh antiquity. The royal tombs were not marked above ground (whereas those 
of the Early Chou kings were to be covered by huge man-made hills). In that, as in their 
other general characteristics, they recall the Egyptian tombs of the First Dynasty Pharaohs 
at Abydos, datable nearly 2000 years earlier. Hic typical tomb chamber was built of wood 
to about the height of a man (none has survived intact) ; the pit around being filled with 
rammed earth. 

Various indications tell something about the dwellings of the people who lived in north 
China prior to the age of An-yang.^ Many passages in late Chou literature refer to a period 
in Chinese prehistory when men lived in burrows and nests, according to the season. The 
underground dwellings seem to have been either pits or caves, as the terrain pernutted. 
One can hardly question the veracity of this racial memory. Even to-day there are count- 
less cave-dwcUen in north China who have taken advantage of the workability of the 
loess banks to dig out chambers. Chinese histories from the Han Dynasty on ascribe the 
custom of living in the earth to a whole senes of northern peoples, who may well have 
continued into historic times a way oflife like that of the neolithic inhabitants of theYellow 
River region. Japanese archaeologists have established the dominance in their islands of 
an early dwelling type, doubtless imported firom the mainland, in which the floor was sunk 
up to a metre. There the roof seems to have been made of poles and brush, rising directly 
from the ground, while the Chinese records suggest a domed-up shell of sod; the choice 
must have depended on the materials available, and on the severity of the wmters. A large 
number of beehive pits, presunubly neolithic, have been found m north China, particu- 
larly around An-yang (though it is not clear whether these were used as dwellings or for 
storage). Recent finji along the Yellow River have uncovered a more highly developed 
type; examples found in Kansu in 1947 had plans about three metres square, exactly 
oriented.^ Both the sunken floors and the loess walls of the excavations were smoothed 
widi mud and plastered; the typical house had a fire-pit at its centre. The objects found 
spoke of a pre-metal culture, which from the pottery style has been provisionally assigned 
to a period around 1500 b.c 

To reconstruct the look of the simplest habitation remembered by the Shang people, 

one can turn to the An-yang orade bemes, where one version of the pictograph fi>r footer 

is a roughly ardicd shape: The same character is rendered in a more civilized way as 

an end view of a gabled f > building, with straig^^roof lines overhanging at foe 
eaves, and a pcqfecting ridge surmounting the gal^: < i 
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The 'nests’ remembered in Late Chou were probably warm-weather shelten made of 
poles and brush, raised above ground to escape marauding animals, snakes, and the dis- 
comforts or dangen brought by water. Platform houses of this sort are to-day fiimiliar in 
the tropical lands south of China. In Shang and Early Chou times even the Ydlow River 
valley seems to have had a much warmer and wetter climate than it has now; and we 
know that at least by the early centuries of the Christian era the platform house was 
domiciled in Japan. 


The Chou Dynasty 

Recent cursory investigations of abandoned dty sites in the north-east have revealed 
traces of walls and platforms, and great quantities of roof tiles that seem to go back to Late 
Chou. Outnde these our information a^ut the art of building during the eight or nine 
centuries of the Chou must be drawn from written sources.’ The books contain a great 
deal that is relevant to the story of Chou architecture; unfortunately the sum b insufficient 
to provide a dear and detailed picture, either of a style or of any but the roughest sort of 
de^^opment. The early sources are disappointingly meagre. The late ones either harp 
endlessly on one theme - the political unwisdom of extravj^ant building - or describe 
ceremonies and their settings in such minuteness, with so many contradictions and 
obscurities, as to strain both comprehension and credulity. 

The earliest group of Chou writings, the commemorative inscriptions cast on sacrificial 
bronzes, arc full of mentions of palaces and ancestral shrines; unfortunately only names are 
given. Sporadic references occur in the literary remaim of Early and Middle Chou that 
contribute detaib, or give some idea of an aesthetic efiect. Three songs in the 'Poetry 
Classic’, Shih Ching, for example, descant admiringly on large buildings that must have 
headed the architectural hierarchy of the times, two being princely ancestral shrines and the 
thbda royal palace.’ The qualities picked out for special praise had to do, naturally enough, 
with size and fine workmanship. The timbers were pines and cypresses from the hiUs. Out 
of them were hewn ovenize raf^, and arrays of impressively big pillan. One of the 
shrines, built anew by a mid seventh-century duke of the state of Lu, contained a vast sutc 
apartment; the singer describes it by a doubled adjective that meam something like 
'splendid’. The palace, which commentaton assign to King Hsuan (r. 827-781), had an 
extraordinary length. Its courtyard was level, the pillan were tall and straight. As a dwell- 
ing it was comfortable; its rammed earth walk were a tight seal against indement weather, 
or the incursiom of birds and rati. The song includes a scries of similes that may show a 
more poetic response to the building’s efict It (or perhaps its owner-thecritia disagree) 
waslikea man standing on tiptoe, likea couningarrow, likea bbd with outspread wings, 
like a pheasant in flight. (One could trace these back naturally enough to the features ofa 
palace building; to the height of its platform, the soaring linm of its pillan, and the wide 
spread of its roof.) 

The ballad-like repetition of one song testifies to an important feature of the mamioo*i 
general plan, its orderly development along a central axb. A lover b pictured wattmg for 

hb sweetheart in three successive locatiom, first between the gate and the screen waOt dien 
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in the courtyard, and then in dW^Eront poichi just as he might do in a traditioiially tnanged 
heuM compound ttMhy.7 (The ^screen* was prenunably theanoemirof the now standard 
dragon acreen, a short, freestanding wall, set just inside the entrance across the axis, to bar 
direct mgresk) Again, a dynastic odeof theroyalhouie, recalling legencb about die founds^ 
don of the filat Chou dty by the chief Tan-^ describes his laying out what sounds very 
much like die fimiiliar symmetrical city, with one set of rammed earth ramparts around 
its perimeter and another around the palace grounds, pierced by lof^ and strong gates.* 
Left ba l a n ced right; there were big and little plots, mediodically measured; the first stnio- 
ture to be raised was an awesome shrine for the clan ancestors. 

The admiring note of early refisences gives way in the bter to increasingly voluble 
complaino. At least by Middle Chou, architectural forms and ornament seem to have been 
allotted by rank (as was to be the case later in Imperial dmes). Violadons of diis custom 
were an early sign that the feudal order was weakening. Confucius thought it well to draw 
attention to a fi^llow-townsman whose mansion was decked with * mountain capitals and 
pond^eed kingposts*, for diosc were symbols properly found only at a higher social 
level.* The r e fer ence incidenully tells something about the growth of architectural do- 
coradon. The motifs may have been either painted or carved. The 'mountains* probably 
looked like the undulating pattern found on bronze vessels of the Middle Chou style. The 
*pond-weed* was very likely set under the roof as a symbolic guard against fire (as was 
to be the case with other water plants in Han times). 

It seems to be a similar infiingement that is pointed out in two passages of the Lu ' Spring 
and Autumn Annals*, Ch*im ChUtt, that deal with the rcKlccoradon of his fether's shrine 
by the ruling duke, Chuang. In 670 he had the pillan painted a bright red, and a few 
months later had the rifien carved. (The commentators give him a deplorable modve; 
he wished to marry the daughter of an ex-enemy who had murdered his fether, and 
thought it prudent to make a gesture of propitiation.) The first rule violated b recorded in 
one of the standard compendia of Chou etiquette, the Li Chi: *Thc pillars of the Son of 
Heavai are red, those of the feudal princes b^kbh, those of high offish bluo-gieen, and 
those of the other gentry yellow.' The second b cited by a commentator to the Ck*$m 
Chiu: 'The rafien of the shrine of a Son of Heaven arc to be hewn, rubbed smooth, and 
polished with a fine stone. Those of the princes are to be hewn and nibbed only, and those 
of high offidak merely hewn.’** 

The characteristic complaint of the final Chou centuries appears for the first time in the 
Tso Chuan (that detailed history that passes as another commentary to the Chtm Chm) 
under the dace 606, 'Duke Ling of Chin did what no prince should; he taxed heavily in 
order to have hb walk sculptured.* The dassic conclusion, that architectural extravagance 
b one of the telling symptoms of misgovemment, b drawn in a Tie Chum paragnph fiir 
538* Two speakers hment the declines of their respective states; the Lu duenody rum, 
*Thc war-4ioiiei ate not yoked, the ministers never take the field. The people are weary 
and worn, the palace apartments many and oosdy.*^> 

Such criticisim ate apt to be tec against reminden of the simpler ways of the past A 
Tsc entry for 70S begins a description of the surroundings of a virtuous nder by noting 
that 'hbanoes^ shrine will be roofed widi thatch*. (Anentry fiwyioSmntiomapIaoe 
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with the name Wu-wa, literally * roof tile*. The two referenoes suggest that by the dg^ 
century dies were beginning to supplant thatch in monumental buiUings.)>* 

Good and bad examples are contrasted in a Tie paragraph for 493, setting forth dib 
reasons why the power of die Wu state need not be feared much longer. The earlier Wu 
king, Ho-lu, un^ whom the fortunes of the state had risen phenomenally, had 'never 
eaten of two dishes at a time, nor sat on doubled mats. His apartments were not lofty, his 
utensils were not painted or carved; his palaces had no belvederes, and his boats and 
carriages were plain.’ In contrast the ruling king, Fu-ch*ai, ’wherever he halted, had to 
have towen, terraces, embankments, and poob. Wherever he spent the night, he had to 
have his bdies to serve him. Even on a single day’s outing, everything had to be exacdy 
as he wished, and the curios that he loved were taken with him. It was the precious and 
exotic that he collected, and all his endeavours went toward spectacles and musical enter- 
tainments. Such a man, who looked on the common people as enemies, to be exploited 
forsome newendevery day, was busy defeatinglumself. Howcouldhebea serious threat? 

Extravagance was most often epitomized in the erection of lofty look-outs, usually 
called t‘aL Iliese were not in themselves deplorabk, but became so when their purpose was 
frivolous. A dynastic ode describes with approval the raising of the most famous of towers, 
the Ling Pci, by the pie-conquest chief of Chou canonized as King W6n; that was built 
in no time at all because the people who came in crowds to set it up looked on the chief 
as their father.i^ It is impossible to say what the purpose or appearance of this structure 
may have been. Ung b an adjective that indicates any of a loosely connected series of attri- 
butes having to do with the supernatural; the translaton of the Poetry Classic have rendered 
it here as ’wonderful’, ’magic’, ’divine*. The ode also celebrates two other ling works 
carried out for King W^, a deer-park and a fish-pond. It was just thb combination - the 
high building and the park with an artificial lake - that provided the classic pattern of 
wastefulness in Late Chou. King W^’s trio may have been acceptable because they were 
modest; or more likely because they were designed as magic symbob, to win strength and 
prosperity for the state at whose ideal centre they by. 

In bter usage a t’ai was typically an elevated pbtform, either unroofed or given some 
sort of separate superstructure. The many references in the Tsc Chuan show the t’ai of 
feudal lords being used for feasting, for imprisonment, for last-ditch stands against 
enemies, or simply as look-out pbtforms. It seems safest to take the word as holding for 
all kinds of towen, irrespective of proportions or methods of construction. Many t’ai were 
certainly built of rammed earth; the character has the ’earth radical* in it, and the Han 
dictionary Skih Ming says, ’ T^ai implies the idea of supporting. It b built up of earth, firm 
and high’. The exterior ofthb sort oftower might be plaster^; the Kn Liang comment- 
ary to the Ck* iu points out that that was one of the items of expenditure postponed 

by a good king in times of fiunine.** Hie philosopher Lao-tzu contributes a suggestive 
fingment: ’ Arsi of nine storeys b raised out ofa hmp of dirt.*i< It b hard to imagne such 
a pib except as something like a Mesopotamian ziggniat, simulating the tiers of Heaven 
(which the Late Chou counted as nine). Some towers, on die other hsn 4 f were likely to 
have been of wood, or, at least^had only bearing walb of rammed earth, and so were open 
imide. On the ground floor of such a t’ai Duke Wte of Lu died in 60S. 
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The fiiequent re&cences to Chou architecture in die kte literature that runs <m down 
into Han promise more information than they actually provide. It is not ponible even 
to reconstruct a folly convincing typical plan for the formal parts of the mansion that are 
mentioned. The two compendia of rules for formal behaviour, the / Li and the Li Chi, 
describe a number of soda! rituals - banquets, fonerals, receptions of messengers, and the 
like - that take place in the area framed 1^ the entrance gate and the reception hall. The 
actions of participants are minutely recorded, and ofren are oriented with respea to key 
architectural eledients; staircases, pillars, doors, or windows, variously named rooms. One 
cannot be sure that the house complex referred to was really typical; like the ceremonial, 
it may have been less a fact than an ideal preached by the Confocian School in the face of 
laxity and disorder. Again, the details are not complete enough to give a clear picture. The 
ground plans derived from them by commentators vary considerably (and since the 
scholan were not architects, none looks much like the Chinese house known in later 
times). About all that may be safely said u that the main building, at the rear of the main 
courtyard, stood on a platform, and was subdivided into areas of vanous sizes and shapes 
on left and right and front and rear. The plan and its use may have borne a rough resem- 
blance to the type of mansion found in Japan in the Late Heian period, and recorded in 
picture^4crolls from the late twelfth century on. The front was occupied, wholly or at 
least on either side of the centre, by a porch-like space called the t*Mg, corresponding to 
the Japanese hisashi. This was used for acts of the social ritual that did not require privacy; 
perhaps, like the hisashi, it could either be fully opened across the front, or be closed by 
wooden shutters. Behind the t'ang was a main room called the shih; on either side were 
(presumably smaller) rooms, /m^, hsii, chia; a frw references speak of a northern t*ang 
facing towards the rear court. It is not clear whether the building was framed within a 
rectangle, or had at least one of its east-west pain in projecting wings. 

One well-attested feature of the plan is interesting, its failure to mark the central axis 
with the clarity of later times. There were two front staircases to acconunodatc, for ex- 
ample, the pardlel advances of the master and a guest. A key position in the t'ang was 
between an east-west pair of free-standing columns. Communication between the t*ang 
and the shih, again, seems to have been not through an axial doorway. At least part of the 
evidence points to an oftcentre eastern door, matched by a western window. One might 
conclude that while leA-ond-cight balance was one of the most ancient features of C hines e 
architecture, the now omnipresent emphasis on a central axis may be a relatively late addi- 
tion, and a result of the cult of a single, omnipotent ruler in Imperial times. 

The books of etiquette make a number of statements about larger plan dispositions, 
which seem to be based on varying degrees of fact Entirely plausible is the division be- 
tween 'outer' and 'inner' parts of the compound, the former open to men and the latter 
kept secluded for women and children. The statements about the ancestral shrines of a 
rulershouldperhapibetieated with caution because of the chances there for irregularity. 
The shrine compound b said to have been properly placed on the east side of fht palace 
prednets, balan^ by the mound and tree of the Altar of the Soil (the personification of 

the territory ruled) on the west Like all odier attributes susceptible of numerical dif- 
ferentiation, ancestral shrines are assigined in die books according to sodalnkus. In theory 
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the Son of Heaven honoured the maximum number of anceston, seven (whether by 
separate chapels or by subdivisions in one building is not clear), while his subjects were 
permitted five, three, or one. It is again plausible (and vaguely indicative of ardikectucal 
character) to read that * the ancestral shrine was awe^4nspiring, but not madefor comfort 

The most perilous uncertainty surrounds the building called the (literally 

'bright hall'). Some of the most circumstantial accounts in the ritual books have to do 
with the use of a Ming T'ang by the Son of Heaven. One chapter in the Li Chi makes it 
the setting for a grand audience of feudatories. Another, listing the activities proper to 
each month of the royal year, makes it a palace laid out like a chequerboard, through 
which the Son of Heaven must move his seat from one square to another, month after 
month, around a slow sunwise tum.^ The text that serves as a kind of table of organization 
of the Chou administrative system, the Chou Li , has a chapter on Chou crafts in which the 
Ming T'ang is described and measured, along with predecessors of the same type that are 
said to have served the Hsia and Shang.>> 

Out of all this has come a problem over which scholars and architects have agonized for 
two millennia. We shall see below the kind of pressure that kept the issue alive, the recur* 
ring desire of emperors from the second century B.c on to build themselves Ming T ang 
of the canonical form. The question was insoluble from the outset because the only de- 
tailed information available was contradictory and at least in part fictidous. The Chou age 
certainly knew the use of a Ming T'ang, although the early references are so scanty as to 
imply that the type was normally called by some other name. A Tso Chuatt entry for 624 
quotes 'a Chou history that said, "The man who slays his overlord shall not mount to the 
Ming T'ang ” There is a puzzling passage in Mencius in which King Hsiian of Ch'i (r. 
33 1-312) asks the philosophy whcAer he should dismantle his Ming T'ang, as everyone 
keeps telling him to do. Mencius's reply is: 'The Ming Tang is the hall peculiar to royalty. 
If Your Majesty wishes to practise royal government, do not demolish iL*<> The story 
makes it clear diat the use of a Ming Tang, like other prerogadves of the Chou house, 
was usurped in time by the feudal princes. One might infer, also, that the building was 
becoming obsolete in the last centuries of the period. 

The several references to the Ming T'ang in the mid third-century Lit Shih Ch^ utt Ch iu 
seem to belong already to an age when memory was being supplanted by speculadon. 
Some are obvious pretexts for moralizing. ' In the Chou Ming T ang the outer doors were 
never shut, signifying that throughout the realm there was nothing kept secret', (xv). 
'The Ming Tang was thatched, had pillan made ofbrusbwood,and stood on three earthen 
steps only, to serve as a model of fiiigality ’. (xx). Of a different order are the paragraphs 
strewn through the book that describe the royal year (the apparent source of Ac Li Chi'B 
calendar chapter, Yiiieh Ling). There the Son of Heaven is made to move clockwise through 
a series of apartments designated in twelve different ways. Each season has a key name, 
applied to its middle month ; to its first and third months Mong the apartments on the left 
amd right of the key one. Curiously enough the name Ming Tang is given merdy to the 
mid-summer apartment.^ 

The first fix^ date in the history of die Ming Tang fell in the rcipi of Wu-d, the 
best-known and most superstitious of Han emperors. In the decades when he was most 
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obicnecl byportetitsaiulrites, Wif-q was shown what purported to be the site of an ancient 
Ming Tang in the province of Shantung. He resolved to build one for himself in the 
place, to carry out the ceremonies that his scholars advised him were essential to true 
sovereignty. Unhappily, no one knew what the form of a Ming Tang should be, though 
the whole realm was appealed to; and when in the end a design was submitted, it was not 
called the Ming T ang of the Chou house, but a predecessor that had served the mythical 
* Yellow Emperor’, Huang-ti, in remotest antiquity. The fiction would have been trans- 
parent in any less credulous generation. Its claim to age was satisfied by an affected simpli- 
city; the other ideas involved were thoroughly modem. The design found £ivour, how- 
ever, and was duly translated into architecture in 109 b.c. The Ming T ang that resulted 
*had only a single apartment, lacked walls on its four sides, and was roofed with thatch. A 
moat encircled the shrine, and there was a double circuit of walls surmounted by wooden 
towers. One entered from the south-west; the precinct was called K'un-lun.’^s These last 
details reveal the workings of the popular Taoism that was first uken seriously in Wu-ci*s 
reign. In Taoist myth the south-west was the direaion proper to the * Yellow Emperor’, 
and K*un-lun was a fabulous Paradise^mountain in the far west. Wu-ti*s use of the build- 
ing reveals the same sort of interests. He sacrificed there to a scries of the deities then in 
favour; beginning with his favourite ’ Supreme Umty *, Tai I; passing to the Five Celestial 
Rulen who presided over the cardinal directions and centre, and stood at the same time for 
the Five Elements; and only at the end remembering the old royal tradition long enough 
to include his own ancestor, the founder of the Han hne, among the gods. 

It is against this historical background that one must judge the appearance of precise 
information about the Ming Tang in the ritual boob edited at the end of Western Han, 
around the time of Christ. That, too, was an age hag-ridden by supenution, its scholar- 
ship, in addition, was bedevilled by political complications. It is clear that the usurper 
Wang Mang, who rose to power throu^ a series of faineant reigns and finally took the 
throne in a.d. 9, tried to fortify his position by posing as a saviour-king on the ancient 
model. He followed the traditional patterns wiA exceptional scrupulousness (building 
himself the first Ming Tang in the imperial capital, as we shall see). It is not unnatural to 
suspect that the ritual boob brought out in his generation were aflbted; the patterns that 
they sanctioned may have been filled out or partly redrawn to suit inmicdiate needs. 

One of the prune Ming Tang sources, the Chau Li, has never been completdy redeemed 
from the status of propaganda. Its description ofthe Ming Tang has an even more dubious 
authority than the rest (which is detailed to the point of aburdity); the chapter involved, 
on public worb, is known to have been added by the Imperial librarian Liu Hsin, on his 
own authority. It is not surpeising, therefore, to fod that the accounts given of the Mmg 
Tang and its Shang and Hsia predecessors seem to have been worked out to achieve 
numbers that were valued for their magical efficacy. This holds good even for the dimen- 
sions recorded; it is molt noticeable in the claim that the MingTang had five apartments, 
shih, doubtless to link it with the theory of theKve Elements popular in Late Chou and Han 
thought, and so make it in that sense a microcosm. 

Another sidklngclaun is that let forth in the non-canonical edition ofthe Li Chi, com- 
piled by a scholar, Tai Senior, who had been a pupil of Liu Hsin’s fitha^. There die Ming 
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Tang is described as being round above and square below (as a commentator explaiUp to 
signify the roundness of Heaven and the squareness of £arth)i and roofed with t h a tdi . 
Each of its nine apartments, shih, had four doors and eight windows, makuig a total of 
thirty-six and seventy-two. 

The calendar chapter of the canonical Li Chi, edited by Tai*s son, follows the IM Shih 
Ch*un ChUu in naming twelve stations for the Son of Heaven, to correspond to the 
months; and sets up a thirteenth, the 'grand apartment of the grand fane’, to be occupied 
in the interval between summer and autumn.*^ 

We seem closer to a real memory in the Li Chi chapter on 'the Stations in the Ming 
T‘ang\ 'The Grand Ancestral Shrine, Tai-miao (of the state of Lu corresponded to) the 
Son of Heaven’s Ming Tang. ... It had mountain capitals and pond-weed kingposts; it 
was a two-storeyed building with double eaves, polished pillars, and windows lined up 
with each other (?)... all these being the adornments of the shrine of the Son of Heaven.’*^ 
Even this, however, is not above suspicion; the chapter presses a claim that the Lu court 
was uniquely close to the old royal dynasties, with such insistence as to seem another kind 
of propaganda. 

The struggles to overcome these inconsistencies have produced several variant pbns for 
the Ming T'ang. The most natural is a square subdivided equally into nine parts. This suits 
the version of the Senior Tai, and with a litdc juggling can be made to fit the royal twelve- 
months rotation (one has only to assume that the king spent two months in each comer 
apartment; considering it first in the sense given by its eastern facade, say, and then in that 
of the southern). The five-apartment scheme of the Chou U has been explained as a central 
square, with a snuUer square at each comer, the apices just touching. In recent years an 
antiquarian has proposed a Greek cross plan reconciling all the basic nuniben.** It is quite 
likely that all these variants were at one time or another tried out from the Han dynasty on. 
That they had any historic relevance for Early Chou is unlikely. The claim most fascinating 
to a historian, that the Ming Tang was 'round above and square below', has no better 
textual authority than the rest. In addition it has a special improbability; round-and-square 
wooden buildings have always been so rare that the burden of proof is exceptionally heavy. 

A possible clue to the mystery of the Chou Ming Tang may lie in the fact that, as we 
have seen, the LM Shih Chun Chius royal calendar applies the name not to the whole 
building through which the king moves his seat, but merely to its midsummer apartment, 
at the centre ofthe south side. Though the Han age came to use the character t'ang to mean 
a building, its more ancient function seems to have been to indicate something like a front 
porch. So the Ming Tang (the porch on the miifj or bright side?) may have bm merely a 
royal vestibule, attachable (as in the Persian apaJina seen at Penepolb) to any state build- 
ing; which, if it were mentioned in any sort of record, would have bem referred to by its 
specific name. 

During their country’s brief control of north China (1937-45) Japanese archaeologists 
were able to make surface investigations of several abandoned city sites whose debris indi- 
cated a Late Chou date.** One of the most promisiiig, north of Lin-ttu in Shantung, has 
been identified as the capital of the Ch'i state. The walled area is roughly 1*3 miles east*- 
west by 2*5 north-south. The front wall is not at right angles to the sides, but runs down 
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to nuke an angle of around 70 degrees with the south-east comer. At the soudt-west 
are traces of a much smaller enclosure, apparently the palace compound; a rough square. 
0*81 mile on a side, jutting out beyond the city proper on the west. The royal wall must 
have been over 30 feet high. At 1 -hsicn in Hopei, again, the traces of what was probably 
the capital of the Yen state form a great irregular enclosure twice as big as ChH’s. Among 
the half^lozen city layouts thus recovered, there is a glaring lack of the standardization 
presented as fact iaearly literature, and particularly in the Chou Li, The latter*s description 
of a royal city is doubly worth quoting, however; not only as a demonstration of the 
utopian character of the text, but also because it provided a canonical form to be followed 
more or less fiudifuUy in the Imperial age. 

* The architects who laid out a capiul made it a square nine U on a side, each side having 
three gateways. Within the capital there were nine lengthwise and nine crosswise avenues, 
each nine chariot tracks wide. On the left was the Ancestral Temple, on the right the 
Altar of the Soil; in front lay the Court of Sute, at the rear the market-place.'^ 

The palace compound, around which these key features of the city were placed, must 
have bm located at the centre, forming a square within a square. This ideal regularity is 
approached, among the surviving sites, only in the smallest, that of the T'mg state in 
Shantung; and even there the shapes are oblong, and the inner compound lies slightly to 
the rear of dead centre. 

The greatest part of the surface finds made within these ancient aty limits comprised 
roofing tile firagments. A naturally small fraction represented the kind of ornamental die 
head used to enrich the eaves line. The shape is a semicircle, variously decorated; one 
popular design from the Ch*i site is a con vendonalized tree, with Hankmg horses. Designs 
from other sources may show the t^ao^kh mask or heraldically opposed dragons seen on 
Late Chou bronze vessels. 
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FROM CH‘IN TO THE SIX DYNASTIES 


ChUti, Han, mii the Three Kingdoms (J2i b.c.-a.d. 263) 

The unification of China under a centralized administration made it possible to build 
much more grandly than before. The change came dramatically, within one generation. 
The lord of Ch'in who made himself First Emperor wielded hu new might with a truly 
imperial boldness. His palaces in the new cafdtaJ, like his military highways and his Great 
Wall, like the striking power of his armies and the wealthof hb treasury, were stupendous. 
Hb buildings were bigger and more splendid than those of any predecessors had been. 
They were also, perhaps, the first monuments on Chinese soil to be conceived in national 
terms. 

It seems likely that during the Chou period architectural development followed the 
divisions of the feudal system and was retarded by local traditions and animosities. One 
instance cited by the Tso Chum may stand as typical. Duke Hsiang of Lu had vbited and 
been dazzled by the court of Ch*u. On hb return he built a palace on Ch*u lines; his 
affi-onted subjects thought it a fitting sequel that he should die there a few months later.* 
The Pint Emperor may not have been as bked by tbb provmcialbm as he was by the other 
ways in which tradition blocked hb plans. He may not have aimed at a national archi- 
tecture as deliberately as at a national system of writing, of weights and measures, or of 
laws. It may have been simple exultation that made him set up along the riverside in hb 
capiul a series of pleasure palaces, copying the apartments of each of the feudal lords he 
had defeated. The result, however, must have been the same. From all those *ha]b, with 
then two-storeyed connecting galleries and encircling balconies it was for the fint time 
possible to compute a sum of Chinese architectural achievements. The next step must 
have been the fusion of regional differences into what was intended to be a single imperial 
'Style. 

The climax of the First Emperor's projects was the palace called O-pang or A-fang; a 
gigantic complex never completed, and soon destroyed in the collapse of the dynasty. 
The site chosen - perhaps to emphasize the sovereign’s half-olivine isolation • was a hunt- 
ing preserve across the river. 'The Hall of State there, the "Front Hall", was 500 paces 
from east to west and 500 feet firom north to south. Above, it could accommodate a myriad 
men; below [its pbtform] might have been set up a flagstaff 50 feet high. The carriage 
avenue surrounding it was a raised gallery; from the foot of the hall thb led straight to the 
Southern Mountain, the crown of which was marked by entrance towers. From the palace 
a two-storeyed gallery ran over the Wei River to the city, modelled on the covered gallery 
in high Heaven that leads across the Milky Way. 

We have seen that the architectural ambitions of the fintdal lords were acoomplbhed 
against an obbligato of resentment; no one thought well of such buildings except those who 
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oyoyed their use. The vastly more expensive works of the Imperial age were perhaps less 
burdensome, because the national wealth was much greater. Not that adone, however, can 
explain the fact that the literary references to the architecture of Ch*in and Han were 
couched in the language of wonder. One major department of Han poetry, the Jii, was 
concerned largely with minutely detailed rhapsodies on the Imperial palaces, or even on 
individual buildings. Clearly, the new style fired imaginations in a new way, as the most 
forceful symbol of national greamess. It was the embodiment of everything that made the 
thoughtful Chinese proud of his racial inheritance: wealth, power, a civilized way of lifir 
closer to the gods than to barbarian squalor. The note of complaint was still sounded fi*om 
time to time to criticize aberrations - the extravagance, say, of an imperial minion - and 
became stronger as the dynasty declined. In the great years, however, monumental ardii* 
ceaure seems to have been held an indispensable luxury. Even the First Emperor, whose 
name has been execrated for every other reason, has remained in memory uniquely great 
and almost beyond criticism as a builder. 

The Han line, taking power after a costly civil war, was held at the outset to a relative 
frugality. Even in its first years, however, there was a powerful feeling that a great archir 
tecture was one of the features necessary to stable government The history Shih Chi has 
ail illuminating anecdote.^ The first Han sovereign delegated the building of his residence 
at the new capiul site, Ch*ang-an, to one of his generals. 

' In (aoo B.c) Hsiao Ch‘^g-hsiang built the Wei-yang Palace, settmg up towered gates 
on north and east a Hall of State, an arsenal, and a grand storehouse. When Kao-tsu 
returned and found how large these were, he broke out angrily, **The whole world has 
been beggared by agonized yean of war. Our very success is still unsure. Why, then, must 
you build a palace so excessively grand?*' * The gut of the general’s excuse was: 'The Son 
of Heaven has for his house all within the Four Seas. Without great size and beauty, he 
would bek the means of inspiring awe.' 

The most memorable works of Han architects were accomplished m a few periods of 
intense activity. In the long reign of Wu-ti (140-87 B.C.), emphasis vaciUated between 
pleasure palacn as magnificent as those of the Ch'in, and bizarre experiments to establish 
contaa with the supernatural world. The usurper Wang Mang, who repbeed the totter- 
ing Western Han regime by an uneasy interregnum (a.d. 9-23) used architecture as one 
of his chief instruments. His claim to govern by goodness, like the sage-kings of old, led 
him to build a succession of monuments of the sort traditionally assodaced with kingship: 
a Ming T ang, a Pi Yung lake-side hall, a Ling T at, and a nine-fold ancestral shrine, all 
quasi«cbssical in fixm but frankly imperbl in scab. When civil war once more flared 
up, and obliterated moat of the beauties of Ch'ang«an, the Eastern Han line that followied 
did its best to reproduce all but the most eccentric features of the pattern at its new centre, 
Lo-yang in Honan. 

The momentum of the Han style was to great that it survived the second colbpse of the 
dynasty as welL In die most troubled centuries, the third and fourth, what the Han had 
bm able to do must have seemed the work ofa Golden Age, which modem men oouU 
ittiitate only in fixgntentt. When a general recovery began to be apparent, around the 
niiddk of fifth oenmy, something not much diflfcieni firom Han mult still have been 
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the natural mode. The Tartar regime of Northern Wei, in equipping itself with a proper 
capital in the 470s, sent its architects south from the Mongolian border to survey the ruins 
of Lo-yang. In 495, as a supreme tribute to the Chinese past, the Tartar court was trans- 
ferred to Lo-yang itself, and the city was rebuilt after the Eastern Han formula. When in 
the end north and south China were reunited and Cliinese culture entered a new age of 
imperialism, architecture shared in the general advance; but though it changed greatly, 
much of its stimulus must have come from a determination to equal or surpass the magni- 
ficence of Han. 

Ch’ang-an, the fint metropolis to be used for many generations on end, was naturally 
something of an experiment.^ In its final layout order was more than usuaUy subordinated 
to convenience; doubtless because the city was not planned in that form, but grew towards 
it gradually. The first scheme, surrounding the Wei-yang Palace, proved cramped in a 
few yean. The principal expansion took place in 190 B.C., spreading out towards the east 
and north. The eventual walled enclosure was squarish, but had deep jogs on the south- 
east and north-east (the last being required to accommodate the river). The basic square 
was 15 Han It (about 3*86 miles) on a side, and of course faced south. Each side of the 
ramparts was pierced by three gateways; the gridiron of streets within was dominated by 
nine major avenues running each way. Against these signs of orthodoxy stood the fact 
that there was no principal palace on axis (and so, indeed, no proper axis at all). The 
original Wei-yang compound in thesouth-west was only roughly babneed by the Ch'ang- 
lo Palace in the south-c^t; behind this pair there were three more minor palace enteintes. 
The location of government offices and places of worship was equally irregular; they 
might be anywhere, in the midst of otherwise residential areas. It is not surprising to learn 
that when the Sui house returned to Ch^angsui as an imperial capital in 580, the architects 
decided that the Han remains were too haphazardly laid out to be renovated, and so built 
a new city to the south-west. 

Lo-yang, to judge from descriptions made under the Eastern Han and later under the 
Northern Wei, was much more regular.^ The Imperial palace compound, with a big park 
behind it, occupied the rear centre, and the principal offices were gathered along the axial 
boulevards. 

The Ch*ang-lo Palace began as the seat of the Han founder, and then was customarily 
assigned to the dowager empress. It is said to have had a perimeter of ao (or aa) fi, and 
so took up about a ninth of the city. The second emperor and his successon fiivoured the 
Wei-yang, which had a circuit of a8 (or 3a) IL The imperial residences were increased 
under Wu-ti by two great pleasure-palaces outside the ramparts. The nearer, the 30 li 
ChSen-chang on the west, was linked to the Wei-yang by a two-storeyed covered gallery 
that bridged the city ramparts and moat. The oAer, Ac Kan-ch*uan or *Sweet Sprinp*t 
stood on a mounuin about 75 miles away. All of these palaces were frill of splendid build- 
ings of various sorts. Their park annexes, in addition, h^ artifidal lakes and hiUi, were set 
out with fine groves and strangely shaped rocks, and were stocked vrith rare birds and 
beasts. 

The largest buildings, the Halls of Sute, were gigantic even by the standards visible in 
Peking to-day (Plates 155 and 189, AandB).TbeaiidienoehaUc^iheWei-7angissaidto 
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have been 500 Han feet in length, 150 in (iepth, and 350 high. The last dimension pre- 
s umably was guessed, and has always been the one most liable to exaggeration. The others, 
translated into modem terms, give a plan about 400 by 1 1 o feet. The analogous hall in the 
Peking palace, the Tai^Jw^ien, is oidy about aoo by 100. The difference involves no in- 
herent improbability, however. In a Chinese building the dimemion impossible to expand 
beyond the limits of tree growth is the depth. Length need be litwitcd only by expense, 
or use, or a sense of proportion. In the eighth century die Japanese put up a Buddha hall 
for their greatest temple, TOdaiji, that was 290 feet long. For the Wei-yang hall proof 



Figure 9. Sqnikhril tile ihowing a moaumcnial gateway. Han Dynasty. 
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survives in its presumed platform, a great earthen mound rising nearly 50 feet In two 
millennia this Im suflfeied much from erosion, but even its present length is around 3 3ofeet 

The audience hall oftheCh*ang 4 o Palace is said to have been 497 by 120 Han feet That 
of the main Eastern Han was 374 by 70. The shallowness of all diese stmctuies is 
noteworthy, and presumably implio inexpericnoe. The TGdaiji hall, based on Tang 
usage, was 170 modem feet deep. 

Next to the HaOs of State the most impressive features of the Han pa l ac es must have 
been to weis of various sorts. Most of diese followed the andent t*ai tradition and so were 
raised on bearing wails (or solid cores?) of rammed earth, now perhaps freed with Slone. 
Gateways were marised by paired dements called ck'deA, which, on a large scale, took the 
form of look-outs and, on a small scale, were simplified to monumental masonry pillan 
(Plate F%uie9). In addition. d» Han frvoured what was apparendy anew t^ 

high budding, dbe wood-ficainedbii; astructure that inaght be only two Staeyshig^ but 
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might also rise dixough many floors to die proportions later reached by the Buddhist 
pagoda (Plate X56 b), 

None of the accounts of these towers is detailed enough to give a clear picture, or to tell 
whether diey had any fixed place in the palace layout (as the pagoda was to have in the 
temple). Hie source at once most reputable and informative, the Shih Chi (written by 
Wu-ti’s court historian), draws a rapid sketch ofthe skyline oftheCh'ien-diang Palace 
(xn). To the cast of the audience hall was the Phoenix Tai, over 200 Han feet high. To the 
north a large lake lapped against another t*ai of the same height (which other descriptions 
pbee at its centre). There was also a t'ai called ‘Divine Radiance', Sh£n-ming, and a lou 
of 500 odd Han feet, known as the * weU-pole’ because of its form. There is a much more 
circumstantial description, emphasizing an orderly east-west balance of towers, in the San 
Fu Huang Vu, a work entirely devoted to die beaudes of Ch‘ang-an. That, however, may 
be as late as the sixth century, or even mid Tang, and is in general a little too extravagant 
to be completely credible. 

A few towen are mendoned with suggesdve details. Chang H^g's * Fu of the Western 
Capital* notes of the Ch*ien-chang Palace that* the Heaven-rcachingch'tieh of the gateway 
were round, and were topped by bronze acroteria in the shape of phoenixes'. When the 
Cloud Tai at Lo-yang burned in a.d. 185, ‘several hundred of its rafter ends flared up 
together, looking like a line of ornamental lanterns. This tower, which [was said to] have 
been raised in Chou dmes, was used as a storehouse for pictures, books and records, rare 
objets d*art and curios*;^ it must have been built with rooms and a wooden superstructure. 
Other facts noted about some towers have to do with magic.* One struaurc mendoned 
in the Shih Chi was the Tai for Communicadon with Heaven, to which Taoist Immortals 
were to be lured by the promise of offerings and a lofty home. A competing Taoist theory 
focused on the cult of a Supreme Unity was responsible for the crecdon of another tower : 
‘a t'ai (with) apartments, built in the Kan-ch'uan Palace, with paintings of Heaven, Earth, 
the Supreme Unity, and the various supernatural beings, and equipped with sacrificial 
utensils so as to be able to reach the spirits of Heaven.' Cosmological ideas were ccruiniy 
embodied in a precinct called ‘the Radiant Year’, Ming-nicn, which was made up of five 
walled areas and twelve wood-framed lou towers. 

No less insistent than the mendon of height in the texts is their stress on decoradons and 
costly materials. The most extreme claims should doubtleu be discounted; the Chinese 
imaginadofi hat always had a weakness for gold and jade. What is certain is that palatial 
architecture was habitually enhanced by sculpture and paindng, to a degree unknown 
before and perhaps never matched again. As we shall see below, the framing of a monu- 
menul hall might be so invaded by sculpture that the two acts became almost one. Colour 
was everywhere. The lower woo^ memben were lacquered red (as might be even the 
courtyard pavement). Walls were a dazzling white. We read of gilded door leaves, and 
of bronze roof dies and finials. Inside there might be series of wall paintings, illustrating 
Confucian moralities and Taoist fid>les; and the texts dwell so often on sparkling coloun 
and floral modfr as to imply that all the wood sJteces were enridied by varufiated p•^- 
tems. Evai the small-scale Han remains that have an architectural character - chiefly 
pottery building models, and dies or stone slabs from tomb prectncts-'rfKrw a fiddly rich 
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Kgureio. Se^nikhnl iconc ihowing t palace, Han Dynasty (rednwn). Wu famUy cemetery. S^ 


repertory of ornamental designs; and some of these, like cloud patterm or suspended disks, 
can be easily identified in the texts. 

A good deal of the look of the lost Ch*in and Han buildings may be recovered fixsm the 
available evidence, although the picture must remain imperfea because so much is unex- 
plained. The blocks of information are fragmentary, and usually overbp too little to help 
expbin each other. The pottery modeb chiefly record the humbler leveb of construction: 
farmhouses, granaries, ordinary watch-towers (Pbte 1560). The engravings on the stone 
sbbs from Hsbo-tbng Shan or the Wu fiunily cemetery show mansions in front elevation 
(Pbte ays; Figure 10).* Mudi of the useful data in literature comes from casual refexenoes 
to parts of buildings. The deliberate attempts to describe architecture in words are made 
unclear by their very stylistic pretensions. The likelihood that a good deal of Han flavour 
survives in remaining works of the bte Six Dynasties - Chinese cave temples, Korean 
tombs, the earliest buildings inJapan- is hard to tie in with specific details. It b possible, 
all the same, to make a number of general statements with confidence. 

The poor in Han cities were s dll sheltered by thatch. The great, both in theb mansions 
and in the public offices where they carried out their duties, made use of an architecture 
whose general byout was like that of bter tunes. The buildings were assembled around 
courtyards, with left balanced against right and the main hall on centre at the tear. Along 
the main axb courtyards suoce^ed each other with a corresponding inceease in privacy. 
There were the inevitable firont and side gates; a proper gate on axb was a building in itself, 
with side chamben. As in the bter Buddhbt temples, the court might be enclosed hy 
galleries, leading back to the halL 

The hall, with its platform and left-and-right staircases, now might be two-storeyed. 
The Wu sbbs show snore than once a scene of feasting in which the ground floor b set 
aside fbs domestic services, and the guestssitinapbnenob/ereachedby a ladder-dike stab. 
How die interior was subdivided cante only surmised. Buildings wiffi any c bim to dig- 
nity , all the way from a gendeman's house to the audience hall of the pahtte, possened east 
and west areal that now were called ktUmg. if one assumes a pillar a l igni n e n t like that 
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fiuniliar in bier tuna, symnietcical in both setues. wHh a rdbthwiy la^ 
centre and a naROwersutrounding space, or aisk (e.g. Rgure 14), thchsia^ might have 
been fitted into the cod portions of the btter. Apparently they were separated off only by 
light partitions or cartains. 

The dimensions recorded (or the audience hall of the Ch*ang 4 o Palace, on the odier 
hand, speak ofa total length of 497 Han feet, and a net lengdi in^ the hsbng of 350 (eet. 
Bach hsiang must thus have hada width of 73*5 Han feet, ikabout 60 English (eet. Itwould 
have been impossible to construct a conventional, central-space-plus-surrounding-aisb 
plan from such dimensions; the hsbng were much too big. One must conclude that they 
formed distinct wings, with their own roofr and interior pillars. 



Figure f 1. Ground-plan of the Japanese imperial palace hall, Shiiftindm 

To substantbte the possibility of a design so different from the geometrical severity of 
later monumental architecture, various arguments may be proposed. One important piece 
of evidence is given by the form of the inner throne hall or SkishinJen in the traditional 
Japanese pabce, dating back at least to the ninth century and certainly based on a Chinese 
prototype, x’ There no surrounding aisk exists; instead, the throne chamber proper is 
framed by four long separate rooms (Figure 1 1 ). The Japanese call these hisashi, writing the 
character in a way virtually identical with the Han hsiang. The tweUUKcntury pictura of 
the Shishinden show that it was then crowned by a singk, over-all roof. Since the comers 
of the hall were deeply indented, the roof comers had no natural support and had to be 
propped up, each by a free-standing pilbr. So awkward a solution must imply that the 
builders were trying to fit an up 4 o-date monumental roof over a ground-plan designed 
for something else. Actually, t^ form most natural to the Shishinden would have been 
one in which each hisashi-hsiang had its own roof, running like a penthouseaway from the 
main block, or equipped with a separate ridge. That such a compound mass was at least 
known in Japan is proved by a pottery house nm^, probably of the fifth century, un- 
earthed in the prefecture of Gumma (Figure 1 * The detaib have the primitive kdt 
proper to early Japanese carpentry. As a whok, however, the butlding is unique. I suggest 
that it represents what vnu always a rare specks in Japanese use, based on die nearest 
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continental pieoedcnt — a Korean one; which in turn* like all the civilized traits that were 
known in Korea of the fourth or fifth century, was derived ftom Han uss^^e. 

Architectural paintings in the Sung style habitually deal with conglomerations of this 
sort, rendered with the much greater complication ^ elegance of ^t age (Plate 171). 
Certainly these stand for a world of pleasure, and were permitted a gaiety diat would have 
been out of place in the more dignified parts of the palace. Hie batic id w may well have 
been an old one by.Sung times; in the Han, whenexubeiancehadnotyet been tamed, 
may have been applied even for the grandest imperial problems. 

The rich vocabulary of the Sung pleasure-palace included the descendant of another 
element refinrred to in Han texts, the ksien. The first use of the term was to describe a hood 
at the firont of a certain type of chariot. The earliest amplification of the idea was probably 
something like a fixed awning or marquee set up across the firont of a hall, providing a 



Bgurc la. Poncry house model from the Gumma Ptefcctore 
prohably fifth century a.d. T9kyd Museum, Jupm 


more effective shelter than could be given by the main eaves high above. Thus a passage 
from the Former Han history, Hm ShUt de^bes the ruler attending a performance of 
music in the palace courtyard, ftom his station in the 'overlooking hsien above the balus- 
trade'.*> It must have bem a second stage, a transformation into a permanent porch, that 
explains a phrase in Pan Ku's fii describing Ch*ang-an; the hsien he mentions are tw(H 
storeyed. Two diird-cencuryfiiadd illuminating details. ThehskninTaoSsu'sdescnption 
of the capital of the Shu kingdom are *high, so as to look down on the hills*; and those 
in his account of the Wei capital art called 'surrounding', presumably because they rose 
on all four sides of the hall block. Very likely these appendages, more picturesque and 

infornul than the hsiang^ were kept even in Han fix senu-formal structures. The two fii 

that picture single buildings meticulously — one dealing with the Hall in Lu 

and the other with die Ckhiffii Hall <^the Wei kingdom - mention hsien only in second- 
ary structuies.*a It is that in bom great halls die passage through the main doors 
brought at cnee (as it would to-day in die Peking T*ai-ho"tien) a change ftom sunht 
brillianoemgfooiii. 


Mj 
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The texts mention other plan elements whose names we have met undbr the Chou: 
shih apartments, fiuig chambers, and for the nder a withdrawing room anddiesahig ah* 
coves. To locate these precisely is impossible. They may well have represented as ele- 
mentary a stage of subdivision as is seen in the traditioiial imperial resided of Japan, like 
the 5 eiryAilnf of the Heian palace. The fit of the Ching-fii Hall likens its inner parts to the 
teeth of a comb; one supposes because many of the rooms had the ume size and ran 
parallel (though the next sentence speaks of spaciousness and variety). 

A single-storeyed house might or might not have a ceiling, whose utilitarian purppse 
was revealed by the name "dust-catcher*. Tlie fit speak of a grander overhead covering, 
the ancestor of the ceiling cupolas still to be teen in many temple buildings from Sung on 
(Places I 8ib, 182, 1 8411. and iBsbYk Though no text states the fret, it may be that this treat- 
ment was kept for imperial use; its symbolism was perhaps too potent to be permitted 
anyone but a Son of Heaven (and his immediate family). The fu of the Lu hall (whose 
builder was an imperial prince) uses an explicit metaphor; die cupola is called a *sky- 
window*, or "window to Heaven*, not because it was an actual skylight or dormer, but 
because it wasasynibolicmeansofaccess,magicaIlyeficctivedirougkshapc and position. In 
conjunction with the "sky-window* are mentioned terms that 1 taketomeanaflat. coffered 
ceiling, with a roundel sunk or painted in eadi coder and embellished by lotus blossoms. 

The fu reach their most remarkable combinadon of enthusiasm and precision (and, 
unfortunately, their lowest point in clarity) in describing the complex of girders, beams, 
purlins, kingposts, stmts, braces, and bra^ets required to hold up the mighty died roof. 
Unfortunately, again, one cannot reconstrua all this in close dependence on the look of 
later halls. It is puzzling, for example, to find mentioned both a cupola-ceiling and a roof- 
tree with kingposts. Extant buildings have cither exposed under-roof construedons, or 
ceilings suspended at the level of the lowest girden. In Han perhaps the cupob and iu 
coffered frame were kept like a fixed canopy for the centre bay only, above the throne. 

One stmctural element catalogued, the combinadon of projecting arms and impost 
blocks used for bracketing, is well attested in Han remains. The pottery house or tower 
models and die big Szechwan cemetery pillan show the same basic form (Plate i$ 6 ). The 
bracketing may rise from a pillar capital, or from a corbel in the wall T^ first member 
used to spread the weight-bearing suifrce will be a longitudinal arm, parallel to the wall. 
At each end will be set a bearing block; and theK two will support a longitudinal beam, or 
the eaves purlin, or a second-tier arm with more blocb. The system it obviously a proto- 
type -sdll only partially thought out-* for the moreeffeedve cediniques oflater dmes. The 
pottery models and the Szechwan pillars show only a single step outward, where the T ang 
repertory will have as many as four. The evidence they give should perhaps be applied 
o^y to their limited fields; but Han carpenters, in the first age of colossal archicectaie, may 
wcU have been more caudoui than their luccetsots. Agakii the tendency of Han designers 
to give way to fancy is seen in the variety ofshapes allotted to the arm; it may bestciight, 
or arch up towards either end in a curve suggestum the tensile strength of woodi or Ibe cut 
in a sinuous line. The arm, finally, is equipped WWs only two bea^tig flocks, where the 
later styles will have three. 

All visible remains testify to an invasion of Han atdiitecture by sculpture* The pafacci 
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engiaved on tiie Wu ilabs. for example, may have human or animal caryatids in place of 
columns and brackecing. On the comers of the Szechwan pillan hunched-over bears may 
serve as corbels. On a tower model in the Nagao Collection in Japan, eaves brackets fiin 
sidewise above elongated dragons* heads. In the two fit this entanglement of structure and 
symbolic decoration is pictured at a climax. In the Lu hall, particularly, the observer sees 
the under-framing of the roof alive with a multitude of bird and animal forms (some 
perhaps painted). There, too, bears serve as caryatids ; but more often the creatures simply 
play among the structural members, winged serpents twining around the rafters, apes 
chasing each other, dgen locked in combat. So much of this extravaganza b reprodu^ 
on the more elaborate Szechwan pillan that their sculpton might almost be imagined as 
having followed the fu text. 

It would be extremely difficult to identify and interrelate properly all the memben 
named in the two fu. A few identifiable items deserve mention . In the Lu poem * the cross- 
beams arch upward like rainbows'. We shall find the memory of such a curvature sur- 
viving later in carpenten* terminology, where the cross-beam b often *a rainbow’ or 'a 
moon*. An actual curve b still traceable in the earliest buildings in Japan, and thereafier 
will be found imitated even though the beam has stiffened to a horizontal Again, the Lu 
'bearing blocks mount tier on tier to dizzy summits; the curved bracket arnu arc linked 
together in senes' (as on some of the Szechwan pillars). Most interesting b the appearance 
in the thbd-century Wei fu of the character ang, which later (and presumably then also) 
indicated one of the most effixtivc parts of the bracketing system, a long slanting arm 
running out through the wall plane to help brace the weight of the eaves. The Wei poem 
speab of then hoppmg like birds, across an biterval ; and says that they were supported by 
'paired shafrs’, these last being probably the inverted V-shaped member we shall meet in 
Ac earliest Buddhbt remauis (Plates 157A and 160). One unique sixth-century tomb in 
north Korea has its cupola braced by a combination something like that suggested in 
the poem (Figure 13). 



Figure 1 ). laiBiireofdre'tcHnb of the C>lreibl Kings iiidEiftUySpiriu\OiaKelniKldiig^ 
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Two exceptional categories of architecture developed under the Han should be noted, 
one epitomi^ by the quasi-traditional Ming T'ang. the odier represented by the exotic 
Buddhist temple. 

A century after Wu-d had built die first imperial Ming T'ang in Shantung, the usurper 
Wang Mang raised a much more pretentious structure at die capital, in A.D. 4. Thoi^ 
detailed descriptions are lacking, the intellectual atmosphere of the age makes it likely diat 
this building embodied a cosmological symbolism similar to that related in the just- 
completed books of ritual. Its gener^ mass doubtless subscribed to the memorable phrase 
in the Senior Tai’s vcnion. 'round above and square below’. The notice taken of a grand 
rite performed in a.d. 5 suggests that even the participants were drawn closely into the 
magical number system. Apparendy to personify both lunar and solar cycles, there were 
present twenty-eight great lords and one hundr^ and twenty lesser ones. Wang Mang’s 
temple was burned in his downfidl; but when the Han house was well setded again at 
Lo-yang, an imperial Ming T'ang was built diere in a.d. 59 that must have had at least a 
roughly comparable form. Chang H^g’s 'Fu of the Eastern Capital’ summarizes its 
characteristics dius: 

* A two-storeyed £uie with double eaves, having eight apertures and nine chambers; 
compass-drawn like the Heavens and squared-off like the Earth; telling of the seasons and 
conforming to the cardinal directions.’ 

From various other sources (not always in exact agreement) one can draw a long list 
of symbolic numbers. The eight windows stood for the eight winds, and four other 
apertures for the seasons; the nine apartments for the divisions of the empire; the twelve 
halls or thrones for the months; thirty-six other doon for the number of ten-day periods 
in the year, and seventy-two other windows for the number of five-day periods. Han 
architects seem to have been able to assemble all these data into a building that would stand 
and last (the Ming T'ang of a.d. 59 was still in use under the Wei kingdom). 

To those who succeeded Wang Mang, the nine shrines that he raised to his mythical 
ancestors were even more outrageously wonderful than his Ming T'ang. The chief of 
these, the shrine to the 'Yellow Emperor’, is described in the Han Shu (xax) as being 
‘east-west north-south each 400 feet, and 170 feet high, the other shrines being half that 
size’. This sort of building cannot have been anything like the long, relatively shallow 
audience halls. In Chinese structural terms, a hall with a depth of 300 English fi:et could 
have been raised only if ithada Greek cross plan. The shrine to Huang-ti must have had 
something like the mass of the standard Late Byzantine church. Each arm presumably 
had its own roof, with a ridge running towards die main block; the latter very likely was 
raised a storey higher, and at that suge became round. Exactly this sort of plan has been 
proposed by the modem Chinese scholar Wang Kuo-wei, as die handiest way of recon- 
ciling the statements made about the andent Ming Tang.^^ It may very well have been 
adopted for Wang Mang’s Ming T'ang, and followed in Eastern Han; the equation be- 
tween ancestral shrine and Ming T'ang has always been drawn close to identity. 

Buddhism is known to have made a partial penetration of China un^ the Eastern 
Han.>« The standard term for a Buddhist temple or monastery, ssm, is snnply die generic 
name given to certain govemmenul offices under the Han and Three Kingdoms, and may 
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have been adopted either because of a similarity of form, or because die fint recognized 
temples were organized by the State. Buddhist histories claim that several monasteries were 
founded in this age, but proof is lacking. The earliest description, however, dating about 
A.D. 190, shows the existence of a recognizable Buddhist sub-style. The builder, one Chai 
Jung of the province of Kiangsu, 'erected a Buddha shrine, making a human figure of 
bronze to be gilded and clad in brocade. Nine tiers ofbronze disks were raised above a two- 
storeyed pavilion. Ihe covered galleries could hold about 3000 persons.’^* 

We see here the germ of the later Chinese pagoda, close to the Indian stupa type only 
in its mast and tiers of symbolic parasols. At the same time the layout seems to have fol- 
lowed Indian tradition in giving aU emphasis to a single building, which served as both 
stupa and image hall. The surrounding galleries must have been drawn firom Chinese 
usage; we shall find them a standard feature for the next thousand years. 

The Han builders knew the use of the arch, but used it as gingerly as did the Greeks, for 
udliurian purposes only. Han grave chambers vaulted in brick have been found all the 
way from Manchuria to Indo-China. For the most part these are corbelled. At the Man- 
churian site of Ying-ch'eng-tzu true arches have b^ found, used with a high, pointed 
outline. <7 

The Period of the Six Dynasties (A.a 

The demoralization of the Six Dynasties &voured chiefly those arts and systems of 
thought that promised escape; Buddhism, the cult of nature, painting, calligraphy, or 
poetry as an exercise of genius and critical speculation. The art of building was too close 
to fact to share any of this profit; its best hope was to survive by the momentum acquired 
in Han. 

At least imtil the sixth century, feats of construction were on a smaller scale than before, 
though the foremost Imperial buildings might still be very splendid. Conspicuous extra- 
vagance was an ever-present possibility, but its cost was likely to be the M of a dynasty. 
History remembers one spendthrift at the end of Southern Ch'i (r. 499-501) who com- 
plained because a pleasure tower was painted with ordinary blue instead of lapis; and a 
last ruler of Ch*6n (r. 583-8) whose palace difliised for miles around the odour of sandal- 
wood. In contrast to these fiuniliar follies one finds a marked slackening of interest in the 
Ming Tang, natural enough in an age bored by Confiidan theory. Widi the liu Sung 
regime the royal temple became merely another large hall, unusual only in the twelve 
bays of its facade. The t-iang made their Ming Tang out of the timben of the Sung audi- 
ence hall, and so must have reproduced a similar form. Only the Tartar regime of Mod- 
ern Wei, which needed Con&cian training to pull itself out of barbarism, tried to revive 
the old complication. Much of the result tallied with Han theory; roundness and square- 
ness, basic numben like 4, 5, 9, 12. There were no 'double comers’, so that the plan was 
probably a square rather than a cross. One detail was new, and perhaps symptomatic of 
a change in thinking. 'Below die ceiling was set a rotating medium, embdlished with 
a view of the sky, on which were painted the various celestial bodies.’** 

A few other signs mark an accumulation of experience. One thirct-ccncury to wer was 
framed of wood widi such economy that its top swayed in die wind. It wasin^ perfeedy 
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safe, but when the ruler - who found its motions upsetting - ordered it to be reinfotoed, 
it collapsed because the balance had been upset The stories told about the barbarian king 
of Later Chao, Shih Hu, who ruled part of the north-east in the second quarter of the 
fourth century, make him as &bulously ostentatious a budder as any in the south. His 
T'df-u'fi-tfen was a big hall, with columns of * silver and gold’, and so on; chiefly remark- 
able was the fact that the platform, twenty-eight feet high and of marble, was tunnelled 
out to make rooms for the bodyguard. Presumably this involved a more ambitious use 
of vaulting than usual. If so, the flict was exceptional (perhaps a sign of contact with the 
West?), and had no known sequel. 

The rising fortunes of Buddhism gave the architecture that served it a special stimulus. 
At the period when imperial piety was most intense - the first third of the sixth century, 
when ^e regimes of Northern Wei and Liang were rivals in good works as well as in 
politics - the balance of expenditure must have weighed down the Buddhist side more 
heavily than the secular. The distinction is in part artificial, since many of the most lav- 
ishly equipped monasteries began as great mansions, and required little change; but cer- 
tainly ^e most spectacular public works were Buddhist firom the surt. 

The quantitative side of Buddhist architecture grew with astonishing swiftness. By the 
beginning of the fourth century the faith was securely implanted at the Chin capital, Lo- 
yang. Worship was offered to the Buddha in forty-two pagoda-temples, there were holy 
men firom India and Central Asia, the libraries of sacred literature were swelling. Two 
centuries later, out of these signs of early enthusiasm had swelled an institution so gigantic 
and potentially dangerous that even the friendly emperon of Northern Wei were con- 
strained to impose severe limits on its growth. In and around the Lo-yang they ruled there 
were some 500 temples, taking up two-thirds of the available land; and the northern em- 
pire contained a registered total of 13,727. When the Wei regime collapsed in the 530s and 
north China fell once more into anarchy, public despair found no hope or safety except 
in the Church. The number of reUgious rose rapidly to around two miUion, and the 
number of establishments to around 30,000. Most of this growth was levelled by the 
Northern Chou proscription of the 570s; but within a decade the succeeding Sui emperor 
found it both good and expedient to restore as much as he could. 

The same pressure to expand affected the extent of single temples and the size of build- 
ings. When the first well-remembered missionary reached south China in the third cen- 
tury, the monk K*ang-8cng-hui, he made himself a chapel in the Wu capital out of thatch. 
As soon as official interest turned to the new faith, Buddhist precincts began to be dignified 
in the traditional Chinese way, by walls, high gate-houses, galleries, and monument^ halls. 
As the process became an ever more conspicuous part of the new way of life, it became 
necessary to defend the Church against the same complaints that once had been made 
against the feudal lords. Why such size, such costly materials, so much cunning crafbman- 
ship? The best reply was the frankest; not the sort of fiury-tale indifference to ^ preached 
in the Indian books, but good Chinese accounting. Buddhism, it was retorted, has proved 
so immensely valuable, both to human hearts and to public morality, p to make any 
monetary cost negligible. 

As the principal monument ofindian Buddhism had been the stupa, so it was the pagoda 
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that dominated Chinese temples untii late in the period. Buddhist growth may be roughly 
measured by an increase in pagoda storeys. The fourth-century norm seems to have been 
three. Wu-d of Liang (r. 502-49) erected a number of five-storeyed pagodas at outlying 
holy places. For his own daily devotions he built a magnificent Buddhist centre called 
Tung-t*ai-ssu, just north of the palace. There the pagoda was nine storeys high; there were 
in addition six major halls and ten or more secondary ones, as well as two three^toreyed 
t*ai on east and west. When lightning destroyed most of this in 535, the rebuilding pro- 
gramme centred'on a new pagoda of twelve storeys. 

By their own account the greatest pagodas were built by the Northern Wei. In 467 the 
Tartar lord erected at his capital (the present Ta-t‘ung-fu in northern Shansi) a pagoda of 
seven storeys, over 300 Wei feet high, ‘the foremost on earth’, for a temple called Yung- 
ning-5su.><> At the same period was achieved a feat even rarer in China: the raising to 100 
feet of a three-storeyed pagoda of stone. After the capital had been moved south to Lo- 
yang and Wei culture had reached its phase of rankest growth, all precedents were outdone 
in the construction of a new Imperial Yung-ning-ssu, from 5 16 on. The description of the 
monuments of this temple is worth quoting in part. 

‘At the centre was a nine-storeyed pagoda framed in wood. This rose 900 feet, and had 
a mast 100 feet higher still. It was visible at a distance of 100 li from the capital. . . . On the 
mast was a gold “treasure vase’’. . . . Beneath were thirty tiers of gold “ dew-basins’’, each 
rmged by gold bells. Four lines of iron chains led down from the mast to the four comers 
of the pagoda, and these also held gold bells, each the size of a tomb sutue of stone. 
Furthermore, there were 120 gold b^ that hung from the comers of all nine storeys, 
from top to bottom. The pagoda had four sides, each with three doors and six windows. 
The doors were all lacquered red; each leaf had five rows of gold nail-heads, set into 
gold bosses, there being of these 5400 in all. 

‘North of the pagoda was the Buddha hall, formed like the Hall of Sute. At its centre 
were an eighteen-foot gold image and ten life-sized gold figures. . . . The priests’ dormi- 
tories with their towen comprised more than 100 bays. . . One gateway opened in each 
of the four sides (of the outer wall). The southern one had a three-storeyed tower and a 
triple passageway. It rose 200 feet, and was formed like the outer gateway to the Imperial 
palace. ... The east and west gates were similar, except that their towers were only two- 
storeyed. The north entrance had no building and only one passage, and was similar to a 
“crow-head gate’’.' 

The one fictitious item in this account, taken from a description of the Lo-yang temples 
made a generation afrer their destruction, the Lo^yan^ ChUeh-lan Cki , is the height claimed 
for the pagoda. Two other versions are more plausible. The Wei history speaks of more 
than 400 fet, and the contemporary gazetteer Shut Ching Chu records a height of 490 fetC 
and a base dimension of 140 feet per side. Reduced to modem terms this would give a 
height between 300 and 400 feet, comparable on the one hand to the tallest Han lou and 
on the other to the most ambitious wood pagodas of Tang (the Japanese at Tddaiji 
reached about 325 English fiset). 

The account is valuable in stressing die dose similarity between secular and religious 
architecture. Only the pagoda was unmistakably Buddhist It was, therefore, the one alien 
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dement in an otherwise traditional way of building. Its use posed two basic problems, 
placing and form. 

Nothing is clearer than the di&rence between the original stdpa of India and the wood 
pagoda. The two cannot, in fact, stand in any doser relationship dian that involved in the 
transmission of mast and parasols. It was not the stupa proper that the Chinese admired, 
but a still-mysterious substitute: the muld-storeyed tower made fiunous in the West by 
the builders of the Kushan empire. The most remarkable, die huge pile erected in the 
second century a.d. by die emperor Kanishka at his capital near modem Peshawar, in 
north-west India, was very likely the inspiration fer the major Chinese efforts. The Wei 
pilgrim Sung Yun, whosaw the Kanishka towerin the early sixth century, after it had been 
burned and restored three times, found it made of wood in thirteen storeys, and topped by 
an iron mast with thirteen golden disks, the total height being 700 Wei feet.** Much nearer 
dian north India and so known earlier were the structures of Chinese Turkestan, which 
must have owed their form to an eastward expansion of the same Kushan Buddhism. In 
the Turfsm region the ruins of a number of muld-storeyed brick towers are visible to-day. 
The Chinese probably required only a reassurance that the focus of worship in the temple 
could be a tower of several storeys; and thereupon adapted for that purpose their well- 
established wooden lou, the belvedere used since Han. 


Since the Yung-ning-ssu giant of 516 is known to have been merely an enlargement of 
its predecessor of 467 in the north, it is not surprising that the descripdon should tally 
roughly with rock-cutpagodasin the Yiin-kangcaveshrines (Plate 1 57A). Simpler versions, 
based on more modest originals, are imitated in stone elsewhere at Yiin-kang and Lung- 
mSn. The type exists at full scale in three seventh-century wooden pagodas of Japan: the 
five-storeyed one at Hdryuji, and its three-storeyed imitadons at Hdkiji and H 5 rinji (the 
lastdestroyedby lightning during the Second World War). The design in all cases involves 
therepeddon of a basic storey unit, square, with its own roof; the whole diminishing regu- 
larly, and crowned by a prominent mast anddisks (cf. Plate 164A). The number of openings 
on each side could range from the maximum used at Yung-ning-ssu, three doors and six 
windows, to the single door of H 5 rinji. Where Chinese carpentry methods were domi- 
nant, as in Japan, all the members below the mast might equally well have been set on any 
secular building of similar size. In the stone transladons at Yiin-kang, it was as natural to 
crown the simulated wall openings - niches, not doors or windows - by the north Indian 
frames used elsewhere in the caves, flattened arches and truncated gables. Perhaps the same 
exodc shapes were rendered in wood on the towen of the Wei capiuls. 

The square, multi-storeyed pagoda was not the only form current during the Six Dynas- 
ties. Three or four diflferent masonry survivors from the sixth century may still be seen in 
north Chma .23 The earliest, belonging to Sung-yiieh-ssu on Mount Sung in Honan, is 
unique in the Far East, and doubtless when it was built in the 5aos represented an excep- 
tionally fiiithful reproduction of some Indian model of the contemporary Guptan style 
(Plate i58A}.The plan is a dodecagonofbrick.Thereisahigh, plain pli^th,and then z piano 


nobile with comer columns. The remainder is a succession of corbelled cavei^ diminishing 
along an elegant curve, and topped by a masonry replica of the usual mm and disks. 


Details arc purely Indian. An arched recess marks each cardinal &ce of the main storey, and 
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mmiatuic arches are spaced round the eaves. Each of the secondary (abides is filled by a 
simpler pagoda type in relief: square, single-storeyed, with a pedestal underlined by lion 
busts, and a dome rising out of foliated acroteria. 

It was something like this secondary form that was followed in stone in building the 
small ‘four door pagoda’ SsiMnitu 4 *a, ofSh£n-t‘ung-ssuin Shantuhg,in 544 (Platei57B). 
A more complex version preserved at Ling-yen-ssu, the tomb pagoda of Fa-ting, has two 
tien of corb^ed caves. A fourth brick survivor more like the Sung-yueh-ssu tower has 
recendy been discovered at the ancient pilgrimage temple of Fo-kuang-ssu, among the 
peaks of Wu-t*ai Shan in Shansi.^ This has two hexagonal storeys, the lower one plain 
except for a single arched doorway leading to its core. The upper storey has squat, Indian- 
izing columns at its comers, each banded with three rings of lotus petals. There b a 
smaller arched door on the axb, and the other fiices have simulated latticed windows. 
The plinth and eaves of the upper storey are developed in tiers of small, overhanging 
lotus petab. The spire, now d^apitated, recalb the centre of a Baroque fountain. Over 
each window was once painted a fictitious wooden brace, in the shape of an inverted V. 
The detaib suggest a date around the middle of the sixth century (by comparison, for 
example, with the cave shrines of Tien-lung Shan in Shansi and of Hsiang-t‘ang Shan 
in Honan). 

The closest approximation to the Indian stupa, the single-storeyed design seen in the 
Ssu-m^-t*a, seems to have been more popular than constructed remains suggest, since 
It b frequendy found in relief on stelae or cave walb. A minuture variant, the reliquary 
held by the Guardian King of the North on the Hdryuji altar, has five spires springing firom 
tmy domes on its flat roof; our fint dear sign that Buddhism developed a cosmological 
symbolbm as definite as that of the Han Ming T’ang. Another miniature, the ‘Aioka 
reliquary’ in the * Asoka temple’, A-yii-wang-ssu, near Ning-po in Chekiang, has instead 
of a dome a single, central spire and four high, hom-like acroteria at the roof comers. Of 
this a T’ang description comments that it was like 'the stupas made in Khotan, in die 
West’ (i.e. in Chinese Turkestan). The comparison may explain the source of the single- 
storeyed type as a whole,** 

The problem of placing the large pagoda within the traditional Chinese plan found one 
stock solution in the Six Dynasties. Being still the prindpal centre of worship, the tower 
rose bobted in the courtyard, on the axb. Behind it, abo bobted, might stand a Buddha 
hall, with an altar set out with images. The complete scheme, as attested by numerous 
ruins in Japan and Korea, provided another large building on axb to close off the court- 
yard at ^e rear, die lecture hall, where the monks met to study then scriptures. Here too 
the source of the design may have been the practice of the great oasb cities of Oltineie 
Turkestan, for the pil^m Fa-hsien records having seen a combination of front tower and 
rear hall outside of iQkotan, constructed eighty years before hb visit in 400.*^ 

Space limitations prevent any extensive analysb of Japanese architecture in the Six 
Dynasties style. Since die Japanese buildup are Ac only ones that remain in wood, how- 
ever, theb characteristics must be summarized. The sevendweentury group comprises the 
firont elements of die courtyard nudeus of HSryuji - middle gate, galleries on dim slda, 
fivc-stoteyed pagoda, and a Buddha hall called the konJd , ' golden hall’ - die two neigh- 
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bouring three-stoityed pagodas ofHOkiji and Hdiiliji, and the architectural celiquary» the 
Tamamushi shrine, whoseproper placeisonthekond 5 altar (Plates 1 5 8b and 1 59). Historical 
and archaeological arguments suggest that the kond 5 is the earliest of diese, luving been 
built around 625 as a memorial chapel to the just-deceased founder of H 5 ry uji, the regent 
Prince Shdtoku. The monastery itself had apparently been in existence since 607, on a site 
some what removed from its present one. It was obliterated by fire in 670. When re- 
building took place shortly afterwards, the founder’s chapel (which had been saved by its 
outlying location) was used as a main hall, and the rest was grouped roimd it. These un- 
usual circumstances presumably explain the unique general plan of the present Hdryuji, 
in which pagoda and hall are side by side (the original monastery had had the orthodox 
arrangement). The Hokiji pagoda was erected in 685, by the evidence of an inscription 
that once was set on its mast. Throughout these buildings runs a common style, implying 
that the later ones were deliberately based on the kond 5 out of reverence. The Tamamushi 
shrine, which varies in some details, is undated, but can hardly have been far distant from 
the rest in origin. 

At H 5 ryuji the look of the main buildings has been best preserved in the middle gate 
(Plate 159): the kond 5 and pagoda have been disfigured by additions made to increase their 
floor space. All roofs have been rebuilt in a Japanese technique, the kondd’s with the 
greatest divergence. 

The kondo, being designed for services at an altar, has the most interesting plan (Figure 
14). The outer rectangle is five bays by four, about 46 by 35 English feet. The interior is 
strictly symmetrical about both axes. There is an open central area, three bays by two, 
which is almost filled by a platform altar, and a surrounding aisle. The aisle has a low, 
reticulated ceiling and its own penthouse roof. The central area has a similar ceiling, given 
greater dignity by a steep cove, but still held within the limits of a ground storey; the space 
above is inaccessible. 

The kondd altar is set out with images facing in all four directions (though the principal 
ones are oriented southwards). This, and the double symmetry of the plan, produce an 
efiect not unlike that of the cave shrines at Yiin-kang where a square pier, with niches on 
the four sides, occupies the centre of the room. The ultimate source of the idea was prob- 
ably the Indian stupa, oriented toward the cardinal points and surrounded by its proces- 
sional path. 

The columns typical of the Six Dynasties style in Japan have something like the propor- 
tions of the Greek Doric, with a strong entasis. The capital, too, looks Doric, though more 
Roman; there are equivalents to the astragal, the echinus, and the abacus, differing chiefly 
in the fact that the whole capital is square. The resemblance may be more dian accidental, 
since rough imitations of all three classical orden may be picked out at Yiin-kang. 

The bracketing system is charming, inconsistent, and structurally immature, a com- 
bination doubtless inherited from Han. Two radically different forms are used. Above the 
interior columns, and throughout the courtyard galleries, support is given by short, sturdy 
arms letinto the abaci (Figures 14 and 15). Eacharmholds dim bearing bloc^ts; the curve at 
the endofthe arm, and the short counter-curveof the moulding produceacyfnalineofgxeat 
beauty and vitality. The exterior bracketing of the main buildings, on the other hand, 
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features the slanting ang cantilever, braced by a transverse arm that inside is continued as a 
cross-beam. These two memben are uncompromisingly straight-lined, while the others 
are cut out in a sinuous * cloud-pattern’ silhouette. This sort of bracketing is virtually two- 
dimensional. The only lateral expansion to provide a wider bearing for the eaves purlin 
occurs at the top of the system. The purlin is unsupported between columns. At the comer 
of the building, where die span is necessarily longer, this simplicity involves a greater 
danger (Plate i65B);itissignificant thattherepairersof the kond 5 founditneccssary toprop 
up the sagging comen of the main roof with special pillan. The Tamamushi shrine shows 
an ingenious experimental solution of the comer difficulty; its ang arc set on radii, so that 



Figure 15. Intenor of the H 5 ryuji gallery, Japan 


there is a gradual preparation for the diagonal axis at the comer, and the purlin spans may 
be made equal. 

The halMecorative bracketing tmder the balconies of the kondd and middle gate has 
preserved another characteristic archaic detail: the inverted V brace, used between 
columns (Plate 1 59) . A similar form is used on a larger scale, hke an embryo truss, inside the 
galleries, between cross-beam and ridge-pole (Figure 15). 

The Tamamushi shrine (Plate 158B) bean witness to t^ shape taken by a visually im- 
portant piece of ornament, the tile acroterion rising at either end of the main ridge, and 
known by the descriptive name ’owl’s-tail’. As to the roof form itself, it should be noted 
that the Japanese copyists favoured the intermediate type that it is convenient to call the 
hip-and-gable. The original design still visible on die Tamamushi shrine makes a marked 
break in slope between the two halves. 
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All of these details except die ang complex can be roughly paralleled on the continent, 
painted in the tombs of north Korea (Kgure 13) and cut in rock in the Chinese cave 
temples (Plate 160). The ang is of course impossible to paint head-on, and nearly im- 
possible to carve out in stone. 
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THE SECOND IMPERIAL AGE: SUI AND T‘ANG 

<A.a 58 i-907> 

General 

When China was reunited under the Sui Dynasty, the ambition and the means to create 
a truly imperial architecture coincided again, as they had not since the Han. The volume 
and scale of building increased phenomenally, as a new Ch‘ang-an was laid out, as new 
palaces were raised and Buddhist temples were restored or newly founded. It is not hard 
to imagine that a change in architectural style must have taken place with almost the same 
swifmess, replacing a worn-out tradition by new techniques and more mature aesthetic 
principles. 

The two Sui reigns epitomized at the highest level and within little more than a genera- 
tion the two immemorially contrasted uses of architecture in the grand manner, the one 
aimed at public profit, the other at private pleasure. All that the first emperor accomplished 
in the way of reconstruction and expansion, to fortify and glorify the Sui state, the second 
matched by a fantastic luxury. Both uses, incidentally, placed a higher premium than ever 
before on the knowledge and cunning of experts in construction and decoration. The Sui 
Dynasty was probably also the age in which the abilities of the state architect and the 
recognition given him met at the highest level in Chinese history. The four persons, all of 
high rank at court, who contributed most to the Sui operations represented an extraordin- 
ary galaxy of talents.’ Yang Su, who helped to lay out and direct the construction of a new 
Lo-yang, was also a famous designer of naval junks of unprecedented size. Yu-w£n K*ai, 
whose scientific interests made him an expert hydraulic engineer (and aided him in de- 
signing for the emperor’s pleasure a great routing pavilion), was also enough of an archi- 
tecture historian to undergo an exhaustive study of the Ming Tang, to prepare the way 
for an intricate version of his own. Ho T'iao was a connoisseur of old pictures and objets 
tart, and at the same time one of China’s most distinguished miliury engineers. With one 
part of his experience he designed the insignia, robes, and vehicles, and supervised the 
decorations required for Yang-ti*s fabulous pleasure-voyage down the Grand Canal. 
With another he constructed the mausoleum of the empress dowager; and for the Sui 
armies in Korea he contributed a brilliantly improvised assault bridge over the Yalu River, 
and a demounuble castrum with ramparts and towers, capable of being set up overnight. 
Yen Pi, father of the two celebrated figure-painters Yen Li-tS and Yen Li-p£n, was himself 
an able painter and calligrapher. To the court’s love of display he responded by budding a 
pleasure-palace; while for the practical needs of empire he was commissioned to restore 
the Great Wall, and to dig a long canal to fiiciliute transport to the Korean front. 

The Tang Dynasty contributed what was necessary to complete the achievement: a 
continued high level of demand, talent, and wealdi; a long period (or consolidation and 
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matuxing; and luffident change to prevent stagnation. The seventh century brought fint 
a methodical advance, in which all immediate needs were satisfied. Under the usurpation 
of the empress Wu, at the end of the century, something like the atmosphere of Wang 
Mang’s melodramatic reign was re-created, and architecture was.again used for colossal 
experiments. In the golden age under Ming Huang enjoyment once more rose to the top, 
with all its connotations of costliness and ingenuity. In a cultural sense the rest of Tang 
was an anti-dinuoc after the bubUe burst in the mid eighth century, with the dvil war of 
An Lu-shan. But there were still services to maintain at the traditionally high level, for the 
crown and the bureaucracy and the great religious bodies; and there was still plenty of 
money. Even the minor late Tang catastrophes must have contributed at least an evolu- 
tionary stimulus. The dvil wars and the imperial proscription of Buddhism in 845 de- 
stroyed an incalculable quantity of fine architecture; but they did force those who came 
afterwards, to attempt recovery, and so initiated largc^-scale building programmes that 
brought new opportunities for development. 

The scale of building operations in the second Imperial age was appropriately huge.* 
The Ch'ang-on laid out by the Sui and inherited by the Tang was bounded by high ram- 
parts running more than 18 /i east-west and 15 north-south. There was the now ^miliar 
chequerboard of avenues and streets, drawn with the stria symmetry that had been lack- 
ing in the Han metropolis. The imperial enclosure, on axis, occupied the rear two-fifths 
and a little less than a third of the total width. Inside it were gathered all the government 
offices that in earlier times had been scattered; a little less than half the enclosure, at the 
rear, was given over to the palace proper. There was a second and even larger ‘Forbidden 
City* to the north-east, just outside the city walls, which became the &vourite imperial 
residence, under the name Ta-ming. Each palace was developed around a group of three 
big halls on axis, comparable to what may be seen to-day in Peking. The standard of size 
may be imagined from the dimensions recorded for a hall completed at the Lo-yang palace 
in 665, the Chien^yuan^ien; it was 345 by 176 fea on the ground, and lao feet high (in a 
measure very close to the length of the English foot). 

Buddhist architecture waxed greatest under the Sui and in the first century ofT ang; the 
usurping empress Wu was a particularly lavish and inuginative donor. From Ming Huang 
on the rulers were too often Taoist and there were too many disasters to permit anything 
better than a slow decline. The first Sui emperor began a practice that must have contri- 
buted greatly to the expansion of Buddhist construction all over China, and the consolida- 
tion of a national style. In order to commemorate his triumph and pay signal honour to a 
newly acquired set of relics, he had these last distributed to the provinces, vdiere each tiny 
fraction was to be housed under a specially constructed relic pagoda. Although die great 
Sui and Tang temples have been almost completely obliterated, sotnethingof their magni- 
ficence may be sensed in what remains of a comparable establishment in Japan, built ex- 
pressly to rival them. The visible nucleus of T 5 ^ji at Nara is a shrunken and debased 
descendant of the mid eighth-century original; but even so, with all its corrupt details, the 
'great Buddha hall* has an extraordinary impressiveness. 

TheTOdaijihall was designed to be eleven bays by seven, 290 by 170 Tang feet, and 156 
feet high. Its size was necessitated by a bronze Buddha colossus, but its surtovmdings, also, 
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were remarkably spacious and grand. One feature of the monastery plan was typical of 
eighth-century work at the Japanese capital, and certainly was due to a fashion seen at 
Ch*ang-an and Lo-yang. Instead of a single pagoda there were two. The change reduced 
the pagoda to a secondary status, leaving the image hall unchallenged at the front of the 
axis. The two towers might sdll be very imposing, however. At T 5 daiji they were not only 
balanced on lefr and right, outside and in front of die courtyard, but were given their own 
surrounding complexes, gates, galleries, and haUs. They were seven storeys tall, and 
reached about 325 feet to the dps of their spires (Figure 16). 

Two facts should be observed in connexion with the demotion of the pagoda. In the 
most general sense, the change marked a long step forward towards the nationalizadon of 
Buddhism in China. By it an always pardally alien feature was replaced by a familiar one, 
a throne hall in Buddhist guise. Again, the doubling of the pagodas, that seemed a necessary 
sequel, marked the triumph of the Chinese ideal of order over religious needs. The stupa- 
pagoda of the past had covered a precious relic, not two relics that could be divided be- 
tween east and west. Prom a pracdcal point of view the two-pagoda compromise pointed 
to the enormous accumuladon of wealth in Sui and early T*ang. The formula was so ex- 
pensive that it helped to make the Japanese nearly bankrupt. It proved endrely beyond the 
capacity of the Koreans, who had followed earlier Chinese fashions frithfully. Even in 
China it can have been maintained only in fint-class temples with plenty of level ground, 
and then only in the good yean. The decline of dynasdc power, the proscripdon of 845, 
and the need of sharing patronage with Taoism must have brought it to an end for all but 
excepdonal cases. We shall see that if the pagoda appean at all in later temples it is almost 
always single, being either behind the Buddha hall, or so far to one side that it is free of 
the axis. 

At the outset of the imperial age force ofhabit made the most famous Sui architect and 
an imperial patron plan the construedon of a metropolitan pagoda that was to be over 
1000 ket high. The work was not carried out, and nothing like it was attempted later. Tlie 
high building most frvoured in Tang seems to have been not the pagoda but a reladvely 
new type; the ko or pavilion, lower and more massive, and so something like a throne 
hall extended upward. In one kind of great temple layout a single ko formed the culminat- 
ing feature on axis; in another there would be two balanced ko. When the Japanese pilgrim 
Ennin reached the pilgrimage region of Wu-t'ai Shan in 840, most of memorable 
buildings that he recorded in his diary were pavilions. > Tie most splendid was nine bays 
across, had three storeys, and reached to more than 100 feet. In the 8aos one of the caph^ 
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temples was equipped with what was described as ‘the largest ko on earth* (dedicated to 
the deities most often addressed in that age of insecurity, the Four Guardian Kings). 

Like Wang Mang, the usurping Empress W u owed a good deal of her reputation to the 
feats of her architects. One minor triumph remembered was the erection of a stone hu to 
a height of lOO feet, a tour Je force of open-work like a Late GotUc spire. Where other 
rulers who wanted a Ming T ang had been content to listen to debates about its proper 
form, the empress had one built in 688, at Lo-yang, as big as any predecessor and more 
e3ctraordinary.lt was ‘300 feet on a side* (the difference between the Tang and Han meas- 
ures would have made this equal Wang Mang*s ancestral shrine). description is 
detailed:^ 

‘There were three storeys, with a total height of 294 feet. The lowest, standing for the 
Four Seasons, had each of its four ftces coloured to correspond to its orientation. The 
middle stood for the Twelve Branches (of the duodenary time cycle), and was crowned 
by a round cupola, supported by nine dragons. The top signified the Twenty-four Solar 
Periods (of the year); it, too, had a round cupola. The whole was topped by an iron 
phoenix, ten feet tall. . . . Running up the middle so as to connea bottom and top was 
a huge wooden shaft of ten span circumference.’ 

The shaft was certainly modelled on the great pillar running up the core of the wooden 
pagoda. Was it meant to be primarily structural or primarily symbolic? If the latter, it 
must have stood for the invisible but omnipotent grand ascis, joining the centres of Earth 
and Heaven, in which both Indians and Chinese believed. Tlie same symbolic function 
was probably inherent in all stupa masts. It is doubtless a memory of this figure of thought 
that makes the Japanese call the four columns at the comers of their wooden pagodas ‘the 
four pillan of the sky’; they represent the supports at the comers of the cosmos. 

To the problem of the Ming Tang shaft history adds an equivocal postsenpt After the 
death of ihe empress her Ming Tang was remodelled in the 7305 to serve as a palace 
pavilion. Its upper storeys were pulled down and the shaft was removed; then a new, 
ocugonal belvedere was added above the old balcony, bringing the new height to about 
200 fi»t. Was the shaft taken out because the change in consmiction made it unnecessary - 
or because the building was, so to speak, de-consecrated? Very likely both motives ruled 
first the making and t^ the demolition; the Chinese have always tried to get the most 
for their money. 

An equally gigantic structure ordered by the empress, her ‘Celestial Hall’, was a fivo- 
storeyed tower destined to house a colossal Buddha. From its third floor one could look 
down on the peak of die Ming Tang to the south. The director of the two opeiatioiis, an 
ambitious and penuasive cle^, 'spent public funds like dirt; while die empress^ after a 
single audience, asked no more questions*.’ 

From the Sui and Tang accounts of architectural eictravagancea few unusual items may 
be picked. One rarity was the rotating pavilion executed by the Sui architect, Yfl-wfln- 
K'ai (not Cu distant in time firom the Sassanian 'Throne of Chosroes’). ‘Housing several 
hundred guests at a ditte, it could be turned rapidly by a mechanism undemeadi. It seemed 
like die wofk of a god; the barbarians who saw it were struck with awe, and the emperor 
was delighted*.^ 
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Two Other notices have to do with a new luxury, a more efEscdve control of tempera* 
ture. The Han palaces had contained apartments called ‘warm’ or ‘cool’ which seem to 
have been made so by such simple means as orientation. Ming Huang could use a pleasure 
kiosk that was kept cool through the hottest summers by artificial rain fijling on its roof 
(another idea that may have been borrowed, since the Tang knew it as a feature of Byzan- 
tine life). He had also something like a Roman (cpidenum, made of marble, with a warm 
pool large enough to hold boats and miniature islands^ 

The Ta-ming Palace contained a hall which was triangular, and so unique in ground 
plan. It was called the Lin~tMen, the *Hall of the Unicorn’s Virtue’, and Ming Huang 
loved to feast in it. Probably the apex feced south, for it was flanked on south-east and 
south-west by two ko pavilions, and off the east and west comen by two lou towen.* 
The Tang records bear witness occasionally to the penistence of Confiician austerity. 
One of the decisions that helped to establish the greatness of Tai-tsung in popular memory 
was his order that the buildings ofhis mountain palace should be roofed with thatch. More 
normal must have been the feeling that ostentation was a privilege of the very great, but 
should be severely curtailed at lower levels. The second Tang history refen to an illumin- 
ating incident of 827: government officiab who had been using a variety of architectural 
adornments were ordered to desist because of popular discontent. The list of misused 
items includes the wooden ‘hanging fish’, an ornament fiutened under the apex of the 
gable; two categories of roof ornaments, ‘confironted phoenixes and tile beasts’; and two 
kinds of cross-beams designed for show. A decree of the same year assigns a series of maxi- 
mum hall and gatehouse sizes. Those with a court rank lower than the seventh, for ex- 
ample, must not build halls more than three bays across and two deep. Those below the 
third rank must not exceed five bays by four. None below the level of prince or duke shall 
raise his gate to a second storey, or use ‘superimposed brackets and cupola ceilings’.* 


The Vang Masonry Pr^oda 

Almost all extant T’ang pagodas rise from a square plan, and all are of masonry. The once 
widespread wooden form has survived only in Japan. The octagonal plan destined to 
dominate all Buddhist tower-building from the tenth century on is mentioned in a Japan- 
ese story set in the 760s. A pair was designed for the imperial temple of Saidaiji at Nara, 
but in execution the square was substituted; doubtless because the other sdll seemed 
experimcnul. 

What might be called the basic pagoda unit b a cube with a simple corbelled cornice, 
and a roughly pyramidal supentructure crowned by some sort of spire. Thu suge was the 
proper one for a tomb monument to an abbot; one on Mount Sung in Honan, raised over 
the ashes of die Dhyana Master Fa-yiian (who died in 791), di&rs only slighdy firom the 
Ssu-m8n-t*a of 544. T‘ang interests are more dearly seen in an elaborated version, where 
die roof b made to simulate tiling, and the door receives a pointed arch finme and a pair of 
guardian deities. Standard examples are in Hopei, one at Lai-«hui-hsien, dated 712, and 
another on Mount Fang (south-west of Peking), within the jurisdiction of the fiunous old 
monastery Yun-chti-ssu (Plate x6ia). 
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Hie next step was to crown the cube by a series of closely set eaves, usually seven (Plate 
16 iB).Modestly builtfor an abbot, this variety could remainclose to thesingle-4toreyedpro- 
totype* The same Yun-chti-ssu shows its possibilities in dramatic &shion. One of the major 
femains there is a monumental brick pagoda of the Liao Dynasty, which seems to have 
replaced a Tang predecessor; at the comers of its broad, square platform stand four small 
tomb pagodas of the early eighth century, dating from 711 to 727. This is the same sym- 
bolic equation of fpur and one that we have met at H6ryuji, in the reliquary held by the 
Guardian King of the North. The theme appears from time to time in pagodas, as we shall 
see, recalling the fint subdivision of the Buddhist pantheon into a centre and four quarters, 
and drawing concrete justification from the design of the huge Mahabodhi stupa at Bodh 
GayS in In^ the scene of the Buddha's Enlightenment. 

At this period the proportioning of the pagoda is excellent; the silhouette tapers upward 
across the horizontals in a long, graceful curve. The same basic design reappears in several 
full-sized pagodas. Its strength and grace, undiluted by elaboration, are revealed in die 
'Small Gander Pagoda*, Hsiao^yen^*a^ of Chien-fu-ssu at H$i-an-fii in Shensi (near the 
centre of the old T'ang capital). This tower was built at the beginning of the eighth century 
for w'hat was then one of the most illustrious monasteries of Ch'ang-an, founded by the 
empress Wu in 684 in memory of her just deceased husband. Its original height comprised 
fifteen eaves; with the top two lost, it now reaches about 125 fret. In contrast to the multi- 
roofed pagoda of the Six Dynasties, like the one we have seen at Sung-yueh-ssu, it shows 
perfeedy the early Tang instinct to design in big, clear, simple forms. Nothing about it is 
more than remotely Indian. At the same time its link with contemporary wooden pagodas 
like the Japanese can be drawn only in general terms. 

The simple, multi-roofed type is carried to a height of about 330 feet (through sixteen 
eaves) in the giant square tower at Ta-li-fu in Yunnan. The dating of this work has been 
confused by restoration. The history of the region fiivours the ninth century (at which 
time its builders would have been the princes of the independent but strongly sinicized 
sute of Nan Chao)." 

During the Tang Dynasty, pagoda design was moreandmore strongly afiectedby habits 
of building in wood (just as the whole of Buddhism was increasingly coloured by Chinese 
preferences). By the tenth century the aesthetic standards evolved in wood were dominant 
throughout China, no matter what material was used. There are signs of thb trend even 
in early Tang. The big brick tower of Hsiang-chi-ssu, built south of Ch*ang-an at the end 
of the seventh century, is in general like the Hsiao-yen-t*a. The fiict that a separate storey 
exists between each pair of eaves, however, is emphasized by panelling on the waU$;and 
wood construction is recalled by a regular spacing of simulated column capitals just under 
each of the eaves. Thetendency is even more marked in the most fiunous of all Ch*ang-an 
remains, the * Great Gander Pagoda', Te-yeii-t'a,built for the pilgrim Hsilan-tsang’s home 
monastery of Tz'iH8n-esu. That structure has seven clearly marked storeys, stepping back 
anddiminishingasregularly asa wooden pagoda (Plate i 62 a). Although the eaves are still 
corbelled, the walls ate divided by tall, flat pilasten (making nine bays on the fint storey 
and five on the top). The combination of simubt^ beams, intercolumnar struts, and 
capitals is obviously a simplification of carpentry practice. The mass has somadiing of the 
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formidable solidity of a stepped pyramid. Austerity is softened only in a way that Alberti 
might have admired, by well-spaced lines drawn on the brick sur&ces. 

The Ta-yen-t*a was ^t erected in 65a, when Tz‘ts-£n-ssu had been in existence with; 
Hsuan-tsang as its abbot for five years (he returned from India in 645) . He had adced leave 
to build it of stone, in the manner of die great stupas of the West; the emperor thought 
that brick would be a more prudent compromise. The fint structure had five storeys, and 
reached about 175 feet. It was not well built, and so required extensive renovation in the 
701-5 era; at which time, presumably, it reached its present seven storeys, and its height 
of about 190 feet. 

The appearance of two more important innovations in Tang pagoda design - a more 
thoroughgoing imitation of wood, and a polygonal plan - is hard to place chronologically. 
The first is seen at a transitional stage in the tomb pagoda erected for Hsiian-tsang hims^ 
intheprecinctsofHsing-chiao-«su,southofmodemHsi-an-fu (Plate i62B).Thegeneralptffri 
is a smaller, slighter version of the Hsiao-yen-t*a, meant to comprise five storeys. The 
details are both more elaborate and more emphatic. The verticals subdividing the walls are 
simulated octagonal pillars, with propordons more nearly those of wood. Above each 
capital are simulated a bracket arm and an emerging beam-end cut off on a slant and 
bevelled. It is surprising to find that the beam at the column tops is not the simple, upright 
member normal in T*ang design, but the T-shaped cross-section familiar in Sung. For 
these reasons it is hard to believe that the visible structure is die same monument that was 
erected in 669, shordy after Hsiian-tsang's death. The style fits better a phase of rebuilding 
that is known to have been undertaken in 828. It may even represent a restoration of later 
times (like the great square pagoda of Pai-ma-ssu at Lo-yang, which was rebuilt in the 
Tang manner in 1175, under the Chin Tartan). 

A stage still closer to die Sung is exemplified by the unique pagoda of Master Lang, the 
Lang^kung^^a, at Sh£n-t*ung-ssu in Shantung (Plate 163A). Here no dates are available 
(Lang was a hermit of the fourth century). The regularly spaced, forcibly projecting 
consoles that hold the eaves difier &om a widely used Sung formub only in meeting the 
problem of the comer in a more elementary way. The relief sculptures on the shaft present 
traditional motifr with an almost baroque Wviness and exubemce. The work probably 
belongs to the transitional age of late Tang or the tenth century. 

The octagonal plan appean in another extraordinary survivor, the tomb pagoda of the 
Dhyana Master Ching-ts"ang (who died in 746), in the precincts of Hui-shan-ssu on 
Mount Sung, Honan (Plate 163B). There the design combines both wooden and masonry 
features. The shaft is a simplified but otherwise close imitation of an octagonal kiosk. 
Doors and windows are carefully simulated (the window design recalls the HOryuji galler- 
ies) . The intercolumnar inverted V, again, is not frr from the version we luve seen under 
the Hdryuji balconies. The quasi-octagonal pillan,and the projecting beanHbds running 
through the capitals, recall the monument to Hsfianptaang. The supentructure seems 
to have been arranged as an elaborate preparation ft>r the spire, mounting past t big, 
octagonal, lotus-petal cornice to turn into round shapes. The whole fini is fiurly dkie 
to those of the low, complex pagodas occasionally seen in the backgrounds of die 
Tun-huang paintings. It can perhaps be legitimatdy used to hdp imagine the look of the 
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two-storeyed, octagonal pagoda that the Japanese pilgrim Ennin saw on Wu-t*ai Shan 
in 840.” 

Tile sdll active Wii-t*ai Shan temple ofFo-kuang-ssu, where we have found one sixth- 
century tomb pagoda and shall meet two early wooden halls, has al^ retained the wreck 
of another pagoda typejs Though the top has been lost, it is dear that this was once a good, 
medium-sized representative of what was called a 'Treasure Pagoda', Pa<h4*a\ single- 
storeyed, with a cylindrical shaft rounding off into a dome and (in this case) octagonal, 
corbelled eaves. The originalprototype wasunquestionably Indian, the kind of stupa found 
in the Gupta caves at Ajap^a. It seems to have been carried to China in the eighth century 
as part of the baggage of the newly fuhionableTantric sect; a similar form was part of the 
architectural tepertory of die Tun-huang painters from the mid century. It was trans- 
ferred to Japan at the beginning of the ninth, under the name Hoto or Tahdtd.Jzpmese evi- 
dence speaks unanimously for a square, wood-framed, tiled roof on the Chinw version 
copied (which must have been that current at the T*ang capital). Otherwise the resem- 
blance to the Fo-kuang-ssu ruin is dose enough to make it likely that the latter was raised 
at the time of the greatest prosperity of its temple, the ninth century. 

Wood-fiamed Buildings of Vang Style 

Only one wooden building with a Tang date is known in China: the mid ninth-century 
main hail of Fo-kuang-ssu on Wu-t'ai Shan.*^ Fortunately this lone representative is out- 
standing in quality; and its sturdiness and masculine grace fit so perfeedy among the 
characteristiaofdie Tang style (as they are known firom other sources) that the discovery 
of the hall in the late 1930s marked a long step in the reconstruction of Chinese architec- 
tural history. 

The information displayed at Fo-kuang-ssu is corroborated and extended by other 
kinds of evidence. The look of the fii^ade of a small Buddhist hall of about a.d. 700 has 
been preserved in an engraving on a stone lintel of the ' Great Gander Pagoda ' , Ta-yen-t'a 
(Figure 17). Very numerous, also, though probably less frithfiil than the engraving and 
much harder to decipher, are the architectural settings that become common in the Tun- 
huang paintings from the eighth century on. The masonry pagodas, as we have seen, tdl 
a good deal about Tang lilriwg for foroefiil simpheity, though their details are usually fiir 
from carpentry. One other Chinese wooden building, the main hall of the Confiician 
shrine at Ch£ng-ting-hsien in Hopei, stands a good chance of being a Tang work. The 
most useful comparative material, however, b ofl&red by Japanese remains in which d^ect 
imitation of Tang prototypes b unmbtakable. These are not literally Chinese; but they 
belong to a phase of Japanese hbtory when die desire to foUow Chinese modeh was over- 
mastering, ii4When accuracy of copying was made natural and easy by dose intercourse. 
Japanese architecture of the eighdiand early ninth centuries, at the social leveb for whidi 
T ang standards were adopted, was a colonial style; approximatdy as dose to its original 
as was the brick Palladianbm of Philaddphia to die English Georgian. 

Some twenty-two structures remain in Japan fimm the period of strongest T ang influ- 
ence. A number are not particularly useful from our present standpoint. The smaller haDs 
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Figure 17. Design on the lintel of the Ta^yen^a at Hii-an-fu (redrawn) 


and gates offer nothing that is not better illustrated in the more pretentious buildings. One 
sub-group of storehouses is made up of log cabins, whose origin is as likely to be Japanese 
as Chinese. The group of multi-storeyed pagodas, on the other hand, is exceptionally 
valuable to the historian. These five (two of them accurate miniatures on a scale of about 
one-tenth) furnish the only direct evidence for the wooden pagoda of Sui and T ang (as 
do Hdryuji and its neighboun for the Six Dynasties). A permissible sixth member is the 
tower of Daigoji near Ky 5 to, which, though not built until 951, is known to have been 
modelled ona (lost) predecessor, and is still clearly Tang in style (Plate 164A). Among the 
six there is so much standardization that most of the variations miut be explained by date. 
All but one are five-storeyed and follow the simple-design formula we have met at 
Hdryuji. The one exception, Yakushiji, has three main storeys, each broken by a penthouse 
skirting its lower half; an awkward scheme without any known antecedents. For a de- 
tailed stylistic study, the pagodas provide five examples well spaced in the first half of the 
eighth century, which vary most noticeably in their bracketing. Yakushiji, around the 
turn of the century, is still fiurly primitive. At the other extreme Daigqj|i|yows a higher 
degree of organiz^ complexity than any other early Japanese monumaipad so, prob- 
ably, reflects the Chinese advances made in the first half of the ninthcentury, the last period 
when the Japanese still visited the centres of Tang culture. 

The most informative of the Japanese buildings in comparison widRthe tSiinese sur- 
vivor at Fo-kuang-ssu is the main hall or kondd of Tdshddaiji in tha outskirts of Nara. 
A detailed analysis of the two sums up what mmt llave been the principal lines of 

Hi 
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devdopment between the eighth and ninth centuries. Prior to considering thesetwonujor 
monuments* however* it b worth while to glance briefly at die points of special interest 
oflfered by other Japanese remains. 

The modest scale of H 5 ryuji, which was far exceeded in the foremost eighth-century 
establishments round Nara* b found in one chapel, the nucleus of a precina in the huge 
T 5 daiji. Thb Hokkedd or Sangatsudd (named because its rites were based on die ‘Lotus 
Sutra’* Hokkekyo, and were held annually in the durd month, sangatsu) was probably 
erected in 73 3 . Of a size to be compared with the H 5 ry uji kondd, its di&rences tell some- 
thing about the change in fashion (Figure 14). The H 5 ryuji hail* for all its charm, b 
too small for its design; its two storeys are those of some grand mainland prototype* 
copied at half size* say, as a cautious fint step. The Hokkedd belongs to an age of conflict 
maturity. As its dimensions make proper* it has only one storey. The two-storeyed struc- 
tures of its generation were the now vanbhed gatehouses and major halb of much larger 
precincts. The Hokkedd roof* on the other hand* b hipped* wh^e that of Hdryuji had 
been a hip-and-gable. There it is not so much a nice adjustment of shape to size that one 
sees* perhaps* as a special T’ang admiration for the hipped roof because of its unequalled 
dignity and simplicity. 

The Hokkedd interior b crowned by a handsome cofiered ceiling* crossed by carefully 
proportioned gbders and fnuned by a bracketed cove. The exterior bracketing b unob- 
trusive* emerging only a single step over the colunm heads. T*ang liking for a dear* 
functional alternation b satisfied by making the intercolumnar support a single-tier strut. 
The space inside b laid out much as it had been at Hdryuji* with an image platform filling 
the whole central area (three by two)* and a single bay able. One change shows an im- 
portant step toward the acclinutization of Buddhbt usage. The images no longer bee in 
all four directions, recalling the stupa with its ambulatory. Instead* like courtiers around a 
Chinese emperor* they all fiu^e forward* towards the south; and are backed by a parrititm 
closing off the rear aisle. 

Two Japanese survivon are worth notice because they testify to the use of the octagon 
as an alternative plan at chapel scale: the Hakkakuendo of Eizanji* and the Yumedano in 
the Eastern Precinct of Hdryuji. 

The lecture hall, kadc, of Tdshddaiji b noteworthy as the earliest representative of die 
type of the assembly halL It satisfies its purpose by a spadous floor area, nine by four* and 
IS naturally single-storeyed. Its subordination to the kondd in firont b marked by a ktt 
monumental hip-and-gablc roof. There b an exceUent likelihood that the kddd was first 
erected to be one of the courtiers’ shelten in front of the Imperial audience hall a|Nara. 
Its dbmanding and transfer to the monastery about ydo stand both as a sign of imperial 
favour, andgu a reminder that palace and temple architecture have always been inter* 
changeiW^ 

The Tmddaiji and Fo-kuang-ssu ha^lU are well enough documented to permit their 
acceptance as eighth- and ninth-century monuments. Japanese experts are in dbpute about 
the exact date of the earlier ; there can be no question that it was constructed within die last 
third of the eiglMh century or possibly the fint years of the ninth* and under an even 
strtmggr Aan wa* prevalent in the Nara period as a whole. Its monastery 
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was founded in the late 750s by an imperial grant of the villa of a prince of the blood to 
the most fiunous of all early Chinese missionaries, Chien-ch£n. The latter had arrived in 
Japan, old and blind after a series of trials, in 753. He was greeted with extreme deference 
by the court, and was granted the privilege of receiving the Imperial family into die 
Churdi. One school of historians holds that the main hall of his abbey must have been 
built in the first flush of imperial gratitude, before his death in 763. The other goes by a 
statement in an early history of Tdshddayi, that the process was supervised by a Chinese 
follower, the monk Ju-pao, who *got together those whose Karma had given them the 
privilege of being donors, and erected the said hall’.>’ This sounds like a campaign under- 
taken after the imperial benefactions had been diverted elsewhere. Its limiting date is 815, 
the year of Ju-pao’s death. 

The degree to which Ju-pao may have functioned as architect is nowhere specified. 
That he may have had some responsibility for the design may be argued (weakly) from 
two facts. The plan of the kondo is highly exceptional in Japan in featuring an open porch 
across the front; that feature, also, seems to have been more at home in south China, where 
Chien-chen’s party came from, than in the northern manner of the T*ang capitals. 
Secondly, Chien-chen’s expedition was designed to transplant as much as possible of the 
monastic system with which he was familiar - objects as well as rules - and so included 
among its personnel a Chinese knovm to have been a sculptor. 

A date of about 850 for the Fo-kuang-ssu hall is buttressed by several facts. Two abbots 
of the temple are fairly well known in Chinese Buddhist history. Under Fa-hsing in the 
earlyninth centuryafint height of prosperity was reached;he is remembered as the builder 
of a ’great Maitreya pavilion’, seven bays wide, and three storeys and 95 Tang feet high. 
During his regime, in 8ai, the sanctity of Fo-kuang-ssu was revealed to the Tang court 
by a spectacular miracle: the appearance, among the clouds, of the Bodhisattva Mafljufri, 
the divine patron of Wu-t’ai Shan, riding on his lion and accompanied by a myriad lesser 
Bodhisattvas.Theproscriptionof 845 struckatWu-t'aiwith spedid severity, destroying in- 
numerablebuildingsandscattetingthemonks,The second great abbot, Yuan-ch’8ng, went 
to the ruined Fo-kuang-ssu soon afterwards and remained there to his death in 887, grow- 
ing in fame until his voice was heard even by the emperor. Tie existing main hall contains 
a realistic life-sized sutue of a monk, which must be a memorial portrait of Yiian-ch’&ig 
made to honour him as its builder. In addition the names of several donors of rank are 
written on the underside of one of die main girders. Signalled out there as ’the principal 
for the Buddha haU’, is a Lady Ning from die Tang capital. The same name and qualifica- 
tion appear again on a stone pillar standing on the staircase in front of the hall, there with 
a date of 857. Another of the contribttton to die building, named with the tide of Imperial 
Commissioner for Surveillance, seems to have been a gendeman who is known to have 
taken up that post in 856. 

The two buildings are much alike in size and mass (Plates 164B, X65A; Figures 18, 19, 
ao, ax, and aa). Both are seven bays by four, single-mreyed, with hipped roofr. The 
dimensions of the kQnd 5 , about 9a by 48 E«glMh compare with a Fo^uang-isu rect* 

ang^ of about X X 3 by 65 . The d^diffimice is in height; ^ larger Chinese hall has eaves 
a litde lower than those of the kond 5 . Tie Japanese roof is mudi sleeper, also, but dial is 
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Figure 19. Elevation and longitudinal section of the main hall of Fo-kuang-ssu on Mount Wu-t*ai, 

mid ninth century 


due to recent rebuilding, in a different roo^fiaming technique. In the Chinese roof type, 
the outer skin of sheathing and dies rests directly on the purlins that often are visible inside. 
My drawing of the kondd restores such an original roof alongside the present one, 
which follows the less straightforward Japanese usage of providing two skins, exterior 
and interior, and concealing the fnuning between. 

Neither Tdshddaiji nor Fo-kuang-ssu was a monastery of first importance, and their 
main halls were scaled to that condition. In Japan the Buddhist headquarten of the power- 
ful Fujiwara clan, Kdfiikuji at Nara, had an early eighth-century kondd built on a nine by 
six rectangle, about 125 by 79 feet. The culmination of the Japanese effort at Nara to rival 
T*ang achievements, the mid century Tddaiji, centred as we have seen on a ' great Buddha 
hall* that had the phenomenal size of eleven bays by seven, about 290 by 170 feet. In the 
more monumental layouts, abo, at least one of the major buildings was likely to have two 
roofi (even though t^ lower was only a penthouse over the outermost aisle). At Tddaiji 
it was naturaUy the great DaibutsuJkn ^t received emphasis, while the lecture hall 
behind was single-storeyed. In the slightly later and less ostenutious imperial Japanese 



Figure 20. Cross-iection dirough the main hall of Fo-kuaug-Mu 
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eststblishment of Saidaiji, the rdadonship was reversed. The front kond5, about 120 by 54 
feet, was single-storeyed. The second Londd was two-storeyed, and about 208 by 69 fret. 
This latter combination may well have been based on a developing T*ang preference for 
making the last major hall on the axis emphatically the highest; the type of building, ko, 
that 1 have loosely translated as ‘pavilion*. 

At TSshddaiJi both kondd and kdd 5 were single^oreyed; and the monastery layout 
was modest, also, in having only a single pagoda, in front on the east. At Fo-kuang-ssu 
ambitions were hampered to begin with by a cramped mountain site. At the peak of its 
prosperity the place was apparently able to show a single pavilion on axis. The restoration 
after 845 probably had to make do with less money, and so settled on a conventional hall. 
There is no sign that any large pagoda was ever erected. 

Both main hails contain spacious platform altars supporting an array of colossal icons. 
Both use the basic plan that we have seen at Hdryuji and in the Hokkedd, made a little more 
flexible by larger size. What might be called the chancel area is so deep that only about 
two-thirds is required for the altar. The remainder, in front, can be added to the floor space 
available for ritual furniture and circulation. Both interion face south, and have the badcs 
of their altan closed off; at Fo-kuang-ssu partitions run down the ends as well. There are 
two major diflcrences in plan, which may be explained by geography. The Fo-kuang-ssu 
hall is enclosed by thick brick walls, to withstand severe winters. Apart from the fr ve bays 
of doors across its facade, the only other openings are two sets of latticed windows, one at 
the back of each end wall. The walls of Ac kond 5 are only thin plaster, and at present 
every wall bay is opened either as a window or as a door (though it is not certain how 
much of this was in the original design). Even more striking is the fact that the first bay aU 
across its front is left completely open as a porch. As 1 have suggested, this unusual feature 
may have something to do with die fact that Chien-ch£n, the founder, was a native of 
Yang-chou in Kiangsu Province, and spent most of his later years in die south coastal 
region. 

In both plans the axial bay is the widest, and the others narrow towards the comers. The 
same types of doon and windows are used; the former being assembled out of planks only, 
and the latter being filled by sturdy, close-set verdcal bars. Both eaves are held by bracket- 
ing complexes that projea energetically above the columns, so massive that their height 
accounts for about one-third of the totaJ distance from floor to eaves purlin. In both the 
mtercolumnar bracket has a radically simpler form; so that the rhythm across the facade 
is an alternation of major and minor accents. 

Both interiors are lent variety by a marked change in height fix>m aisle to chancek All 
these spaces are covered by reticulated ceilings, held around the edges by bracketing and 
crossed by girders. In the kondS the chancel ceiling is given a special dignity by being 
raised above a high, curving cove, defined by parallel ban; at Fo-kuang-ssu die cove is used 
throughout In ^ hall, as presumably in the original kondd, the invisible roof 

framing is by roughed-out logs, combined in the traditional tier-on-tier, symmetrical 
fiuhion. The Fo 4 niang-«su version culminates not in the later inevitable king post but in 
a kind of small truss under the ridge-pole, like the one that we have met inside the Hdryuji 
galleries. 
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Some of the divecgenoe between the two buildings must teflect their diflhrenoe in date. 
The dearest demonstration of change in time is given by the bracketing. Eadi hall uses 
what must have been the normal maximum design for a secomUdass building in its 
period. The two are dearly related; the later is a degree more elaborate above the columns, 
and markedly so between theoL 

The column-head bracketing at TSshfidaiji is almost the final stage of complication 
learned by the Japanese from the T‘ang. (the actual climax may be seen in the Daigoji 
pagoda, and difiSm only in locking die comer system more tightly together.) The com- 
plex begins with the bold projection of two so-c^ed hua arms. The two steps these cover 
are so wide that diey must be endosed above by a redcubted ceiling of their own. The end 
of the outer arm holds in the longitudinal sense a so-called hnuhizu bracket, whachAraces 
an intermediate eaves beam ; and in the transverse sense takes a powerful, slanting ng arm. 



The latter, in turn, holds its own longitudinal bracket; and that, through a cushion 
member, supports the round eaves purlin. The difirence m levd and projection between 
the intermediate beam and the purlin is closed by a reverse cove, rising on a complex curve. 

The Fo-kuang-ssu complex differs chiefly in the fita that there are two ang, running 
parallel This doubling, and the way the end of the member is sliced off to a point, presage 
the Sung style. The extra height created means that there must be two tien of longitudinal 
arms above the outer hua, the kua-tzu and a longer man bracket above. The same combina- 
tion is repeated in die wall plane. This, too, is an elaboration unknown in Japan, but 
destined to be further developed under the Sung. 

On the intercolumnar axes, where the kondfi has simply a two-tier strut, the ninth- 
century hall sets a design di&ring from that over the cedumDs only in its greater simplicity. 
This is a long step to wards the Sung formula, in which fi>r the sake of visual unity a tingle 
complex w^ be repeated across t^ fr9ade. I 

The step-by-step advance of the Tang style towards a mote complicated and inter- 
related bracketing design is made even cleatw, when one begins die comparison several 
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Figure 12. Detail ofthe interior of Fo-kuang-nu 


generatioiis before the kondd, at the pagoda of Yakushiji around 700. There the column- 
head complex is much more simply laid out dian diat at T&hSdaiji, with fewer members 
and wider intervab. One sees quite clearly a hbtoric relationship with the Six Dynasties 
technique imitated at Hdryi&ji, abo; but while the structural principle is the samc» its appli- 
cation b completely architectonic and logical, where that at H5ryuji b fmdful and 
picturesque. 

The diflkult problem of comer bracketing, which we have seen handled at Hdryuji 
with naive insoudance, b given in the later Japanese monuments a variety of solutions. 
Even T5sh6daiji b still immature. The comer complex of the kond5 b built up like a 
multiplicadon^thiee toservetlireeaxesof projection (Pbtei65A).ThediagQnalaxb must 
be handled as a special case, since it b the longest and carries die greatest burden. It has, 
consequendy, a second slanting ang to help support the comer eaves beam. Its diagonal 
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line is tied in with the rest by longitudinal and transverse anm; and SO its second hua ann« 
having to hold these as well as the ang, is crowned by a scalloped bearing-block, cut out 
to fit ^ three axes. On the Daigoji pagoda the further step has been taken of making this 
last block hold two more memben, one arm projecting to the front and a second to die 
side, in order to tie the complex more tighdy togedier. The topmost ling under the eaves 
purlin thus becomes a continuous member running round the comer. This innovation 
(which perhaps should be ascribed to the revival of monumental building in China in die 
last third of the eighth century) is used also at Fo-kuang-ssu. There we find an added com- 
plexity required to work out a system richer by one step than the Japanese; there are three 
ang on the diagonal axis. 

A comparison of proportions helps to show the character of Tang architectures, as well 
as the direction of its development. At Fo-kuang-ssu there is only one column height, 
inside and out (the comer ones are slighdy elongated, to help raise the comers of die roof). 
The interior set is slighdy sturdier, and so has a height of about 8*8 diameters; the exterior 
is about 9*25. There seems to be no entasis. The dimension used as a module in the Sung 
architectural manual of 1 100, the Yin^ao Fa Shih^ is the depth of the standard horizontal 
bracket arm, or hua. Here that scales about 12 inches, to ^t the typical column is just 
under 17 modules tall. In the kond 5 ^T 6 sh 5 daiji, where the more usual practice is 
foUowed of making the interior columns taller, they have a height of about 9*2 diameten. 
Those in the walls are about 8-2 diameters. There also the hua is about 12 inches deep; 
since the eaves columns of the kondd are taller in comparison with the total vertical 
dimension, their height works out at just over 20 modules. There is a measurable, but not 
very effective entasis. 

In the two pagodas of Taimadera, where the bracketing technique is a little less ad- 
vanced, the exterior columns are about 16 modules high. At Yakushiji they are about 
16-5 modules, or 8*25 diameters. To emphasize the direction of change, these figures may 
be compared with those drawn from earlier and later nionuments. The columns of the 
kondd of Hdryuji, drawn with a powerful entasis, are just about 7 diameters, or 14<5 
modules high. Those under the eaves of a Japanese hall that faithfully copies the thir- 
teenth-century Chinese style, the ShakaJd of Umeda, are about 15-5 diameters and 63 
modules high. (The evolution involves not only an attenuation of the columns, but also 
a dwarfing of the bracket system.) 

The cross-sections of our halls reveal the same basic problems, solved with an appeal 
to the eye below the ceilings and with a matter-offaa simplicity above. In the visible 
part, the main working memben are transverse girden and bouns, and brackets. Since it is 
an axiom of classical Chinese design that a bracket should not simply project from a 
column, but should run through and serve some weight-bearing fusion on the other 
side, there is a marked continuity of horizontals. In the kondd, where one hua arm will 
serve as a bracket bodi inside and out, and the next will swell to become an aisle beam, all 
this is relatively clear. At Fo-kuang-ssu there is a much greater complication, which in 
places goes beyond need. Over the a^ the first two tiers correspond to those of the kondd. 
The third, which outnde has the same bracing function, appean inside as |i timber inex- 
plicably larger than a bracket; and terminates in a toe shape whose curve conflicts with 
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that of the beam just below. The fourth tier has crossing brackets too sturdy for the light 
ceUing they hold, and crowded too close to those across the aisle. The channi girden are 
raised to their higher level by four tieif ofhua, so that diere too one has a sense of crowding. 
The Western observer is tempted to see in this heaviness and lack of clarity something of 
the quality of European Mannerism. Appropriately enough we «h^ll find it followed, in 
the Sung style, by a new visual orderliness with baroque characteristics. 

Both halls make use of a transitional member between girder and ceiling bracket: a 
wide, richly moulded pedestal that the Chinese call a ‘camel’s hump’, and the Japanese 
(thinking of its later, cut-out state) ‘firog’s legs*. The kondd venion is much the more 
interesting, as are those of other Japanese remains of the eighth century. The visible girden 
have the arching contour that justifies their stock comparison to the moon or the rainbow. 
The T* ang stage b more conventionalized than that of the H 5 ry i galleries with their long 
continuous curve. The bottom edge b just enough scalloped out to escape horizontalky; 
the top descends sharply in a kind of shoulder at either end. The kond5 version, like that 
of Hdry uji, has a keystone-like cross-section ; at Fo-kuang-ssu it b a normal oblong. Every- 
where the depth of the beam b sensibly greater than its width. 

A structural characteristic of great importance b the fiu:t that at Fo-kuang-ssu the inner 
ends of the two slanting ang merely butt against the underside of a transverse beam. While 
perfectly adequate, thb practice requbes an able ceiling to mask its vbual awkwardness. 
(The testimony of the kondd here b made uncertain by the rebuilding of its roof.) We 
shall find that one of the advances made by the Sung style was the transformation of the 
ang into a member visible throughout, and as satbfying to the eye as it was useful 

One more sign of the increase in elaboration firom middle to late Tang b furnished by 
the stone bases of columns. Those in Japan are designed as one or more tiers of plain, torus- 
like mouldings; at Fo 4 tuang- 8 su they are carved like the pedestab of Buddhbt images, 
with a richly detailed ring of lotus petab. 

The Fo-kuang-ssu roof has a very gradual slope, which becomes only a little steeper by 
changes at the top two purlin points. The ratio of height to depth b about i to 4-77. The 
only Japanese roofs of die Tang group chat have escaped rebuilding, those of the minia- 
ture pagodas of Kairyudji and Gokurakuin, have similar slopes. The T 5 sh 5 daiji kondfi, in 
contrast, has been so radUcally altered that its roof has a ratio of about i to 2*7. Happily it 
has preserved one of its ridge acroterb. The design seems to represent perfeedy the mid 
Tang state of the traditional ‘owl’s tail’, since it can be check^ by the lintel engraving 
from the 'Great Gander Pagoda’ (Figure 17). A comparison with the earlier version of the 
Tamamushi shrine gives an objea lesson. The Tainamushi tile hasalivelysilhouetteinade 
up of two sharply contrasted curves. In the tiles of the kond6 the eflSxt b much more sober 
and heavy. The outer contour b a vertical for more than half its length, and then f#eeps 
quickly into a horizontal The ridge acroteria of Fo-kuang-ssu arc undoubtedly much 
later than the haH^ being elaborately moulded and surfiiced with a Ming glaze. The sil- 
houette, however, b not radically difierent fix>m that of the kondB ‘ owl’s tail diou^ the 
front \m been developed into the mouth of a monster, gaping to swallow the ridge. The 
characteristic Ming a^ Oi'ingacroteria fiuhionable at Pel^ghaveasilhouettecurving in 
the opposite sense, Le. outward (Pbte xSsa). We shall find in die earliest known orig^ 
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ridge acroteria in China, thoic of the Liao architectural cupboards inside the library of 
Hua-yen-ssu in Ta-t*ung, an eleventh-century stage in which the gaping monster m as k 
supplements a form otherwise no t too unlike that ofTSshSdaijL A Sung author of the end 
of ^t century quotes from a now unknown work a remark on the change involved; the 
faa that Buddhist and Taoist buildings sdll remaining from T ang days carried a * flying 
fish shape, widi a tail pointing upward*, which had been superseded * when, the writer 
could not say - by a new desi^ featuring an open mouth. 

The other possible T*ang wooden building so fer identified in China, the main hall of 
the Confiician shrine at Chfrig-ring-hsien in Hopei, is so diftrent from Fo-kuang-ssu in 
proportions and carpentry that only its rigorous simplicity can be used to argue fer an 
early date. This is a building, five by three, with the usual t h ick brick waUs of die 

norfe. Its plan shows the beginning ofa desire fer greater flexibility; in depth the columns 
are laid out so as to create a spacious chancel at die cost of very narrow front and rear aisles. 
There is a consistent tendency towards height in die spacing of interior levels, and in the 
roof slope. Both of these chancteristics look forward to die Sung style (as it is found in the 
same city), and so suggest a relatively late date. Details like die bracketing, on the other 
hand, are quite unlike the Sung norm, and recall radier the early Liao style that we shall 
see, for example, at Tu-lo-ssu. Since the Liao work must have been based on available 
monuments of late T*ang or the first half of the Five Dynasties era, it seems safest to ascribe 
the Confiician hall to that same period. 
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CHAPTBR 3 5 

THE FIVE DYNASTIES AND SUNG 

<907-1279) 


General 

Thb intcfregnuin of the Five Dynasties was too short and chaotic to much impres- 

sion on architectural hutory. In the prosperous and relatively untroubled south, a good 
deal of expert building was carried on. The middle coastal region with its great ports, in 
particular, was ruled by princes who were generous patrons of Buddhism. Many of the 
elegant masonry pago^ that they raised are still sunding, in various degrees of dilapida- 
tion. When the land was again united by the Sung conquest, and the new government 
began to draw on the talents that had served the secession courts in Szechwan, the middle 
Yangtze, and the Chekiang coast, it was a man from Hang-chou, Yu Hao, who proved to 
be the most valuable architect.^ 

The fint task of the Sung sute was the usual one: the recreation of a capital city and a 
palace, nowatPien-ching (Ae modem K*ai-f(gng-fu, in Honan).* Thedtyposed much the 
same problem as had the Ihn Ch*ang-an. Its site was already occupied by a large enclosure 
inherited from the Tang. Successive enlargements were made until an area comparable 
to that of Ch*ang-an was reached. The resulting irregularity proved ofeisive, so that 
further additions were made to fill out something like a square. Unfortunately this im- 
provement came just in time to weaken the defences dll they could be easily overrun by 
the Chin Tartar raid of 1126; and the perfected Pien was burned down. 

The Sung palace was modelled on the Tang usage still to be seen (after various restora- 
tions) at Lo-yang. Astory implies that it was laid out with a stricter observance of axes and 
balances than ever before. The Sung founder insisted that the halls and gateways should 
face each other precisely and have no abrupt variations. 'When all was done, he took his 
seat in the imperial resi^ce, caUed in his aides to look, and announced: " My heart is as 
straightforward as all this, and as little twisted. Be ye likewise.*’ 

Tang precedent was strong, also, in the wave of building that equipped the capital with 
temples. Tie greatest, Hsian^uo-ssu, had been a flourishing establishment in mid T ang, 
and sdll retained some of its old buildings.^ Its promotion to a 'most fiivouted* status thus 
involved restoration as well as enlargement; and so it illustrated features that had probably 
passed out of common use, a balancing of east and west pagodas in front of the main coyct- 
yard and of bdl and sfltra towen inside. 

Sung ardiitecture was probably less overwhelming dian Tang in size and heedless ex- 
travagance. Political circumstances prevented tcdJe»ness - above all, the need of sharing 
Chinm soil with a barbarian rival, of payiiig him enormous sums annually to keep the 
peace. In addition the ipirit of the age fiivonted a prudent and balanced lifi^ even at die 
Imperial level Only one conspicuous foUy is recorded, the building in 1014 of a huge 
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metropobtan Taoist headquarters, known as the Yu-di*ing-chao-ying-kung: a project 
originally planned to take some fifteen years, and completed by slavo<lriving method in 
scven.s It had a8 large halls (one for each lunar 'mansion), and a total of a6ao pillars, allthe 
materials being chosen for their rarity from the whole of the realm. The faa that it was 
almost razed in a spectacular fire a few years later may have helped to discourage further 
essays of the sort. 

Tbe quantity and scale of building must sdU have been impcessive, however; and in 
quabty die Sung style made up by cunning and elaboration what it lacked in sheet power. 

A story has been preserved that makes the early Sung master-builder Yfi Hao (the 
imigri from the south) appraise the gate-tower that Hsiang-kuo-ssu had inherited firom 
Tang times. His words were: *They certainly were capable enough in those days. The 
only thing is, they didn't understand how to curve up their eaves [toward the comen].' 
The point is an apt one. The Sung architects dealt in refinements, and the fint refinement 
to be noticed (or missed) in the look of a Chinese building involves the outline of its roof. 
To judge by the best evidence, Tang eaves in the north, at least, were straight. Curvature 
was perhaps fint tried out in the south, where it has remained most at home. It may be 
traced on some of the Five Dynasties pagodas from the Yangtze region, as we shall sec, 
and perhaps was brought to Pien-ching by Yfi Hao himself. (He not only built, but wrote 
an authoritative treatise on carpentry, now lost) It was developed by the Sung, m con- 
junction with an equaUy expert handling of the curvature of the roof slope, to give a new 
kind of beauty, elegant and Hght where the T ang had been most pond^ous. 

Technical mastery and a feeling for drama drew the Sung towards high structures. In the 
traditional pagoda form, the most famous example at Pien was the one erected in 989 by 
Yii Hao over an eight-year period, to house at K*ai-pao-ssu the famous rebquary ' stupa of 
King Afoka' from Ning-po. That was octagonal, had eleven storeys, and rose 360 Sung 
feet, the bottom being fitted out with a rich setting for the rebquary. It was burned in 103 7 
(to the delight of a non-Buddhist censor, who argued, *If a pagoda cannot even protect 
itself from fire, how can it bring good fortune to people?’) The tower as subsequently 
rebuilt was seen and described in 1072 by the Japanese pbgrim jfijin.* It was then only nine 
storeys and 220 feet high, but had the remarkable feature of bdng open all the way up 
inside. To climb it was held to be a prerequisite for the mountain pil^mage to Wu-t’ai 
Shan; J 5 jin found the task exhausting. 

Ab accounts of Pien-ching testify that it was a city of towen. Everything that could be, 
was pushed into the air. Hsiang-kuo-ssu had a four-atoreyed south gate, built in 1001, 
from which the Japanese saw a breadi-taking view. The second major element on the 
temple axis inside was one of the famous landmarks of the capital, a pavibon with five 
roofr. By Jdjin’s account this had a lou tower on either side; apparently the three blocks 
were contiguous, with their top floon linked by balconies, so that wonhip could be offered 
to a closely interrelated trio of deities. 

The Sung capital must have dazed J6jin as much as Ch'ang-on or Lo-yang had his pre- 
decessors; his descriptions continuaUy die out on despairing ac^ectives lilte 'indescribable*. 
His record is far too rich for more dum the most drastic summary here. He spw, of course, 
the usual displays of gold, silver, and jewels as decoration. In adebtion he mentions many 
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dmcf, in various connexions, a kind of interior decoration that seems to have been most 
exploited in Sung; die use of miniature buildings. The great Buddha hall of the imperial 

Ch^an headquarters, Fu-sh£ng-ch*an-yiian/had a ceiling that was all set out with (miniap- 

ture) treasure halls*; a type of enrichment still to be seen in cupolas remaining from the 
Sung and later periods (Plate i8ib). The peat library featured a rotating bookcase, with 
the cabinets on its four sides crowned by miniature four-storeyed pavilions. At another 
Ch*an monastery in the suburbs, Ch*i-shing-ch*an-yuan, the walls of the library room 
were similarly treated, with three simulated pavilions per bay above the shelves. We shall 
find a handsome survivor of this latter sort at the western capital of the Liao,Ta-t*ung-fii. 
On a somewhat larger scale, the typical enclosure given anything precious inside a monu- 
mental building was a piece of reduced architecture. The chief glory of Ch*i-sh^-ch*an- 
ytian was a Buddha’s tooth. This had its own hall, but was more intinutely housed in a 
’pagoda made of the seven precious substances*, eight feet tall. The tooth rested on a tiny 
silver lotus throne, inside a gold and glass reliquary, which in turn was deposited in a gold 
casket wrapped in brocades, and set within the pagoda.? 

Jdjin’s longest description of a site is concerned with a sumptuous pilgrimage temple on 
the Huai River, known as P’u-ch*ao-wang-ssu.* The chief glory there must have been 
colour; apparently it was in this age that die art of glazing roof and floor tiles was first 
worked out satisfactorily. The great Buddha hall had a yellow roof, and a green penthouse 
below. The compound possessed floor tiles of jade-green and yellow, 'which gave a rare 
and wonderful lustre*. The pagoda must have epitomized the beauty that only the Sung 
knew how to create. It was octagonal and thirteen-storeyed, reaching a modest height of 
150 or 160 feet; but ‘each storey had its own roof of yellow dies, that gleamed like a 
tea-bowl*. Outside 'the lower part of each storey was covered with a network [of small 
niches?] containing images of the Bodhisattvas, saints, and gods’. Inside there was a 
spacious chapel, with miniature 'treasure hall* reliquaries of gold and silver on the alter. 
Gilded busts of Bodhisattvas projected above the interior columns. The tops of the bars 
partitioning off the sanctuary had the forms of angels. Everywhere were bannen, canopies 
lamps, and the glitter of gold. 

By a happy chance a great part of the technical knowledge and experience needed to 
produce sudi works has been preserved in a lengthy architectural manual, the Ying^o Fa 
Shih,^ This was composed by a state architea named Li Chiai, and was presented to the 
Throne in 1 100. The book has been handed down through a series of manuscript copies, 
made from the second printed edition, of ii45- One such line of transmission, leading to 
a copy made in 1821, has made it possible to bring out a handsome modem reprint, with 
full illustrations. The text has not survived this process without disfigurement, and the 
plates have been brought down to an amateur level; even so the Ying^sao Fa Shih is a mine 
of information, and an acquaintance with its contents b a prerequisite to serious study of 
Sung architecture. 

The manual was highly thought of in its time; experts found it better even than the 
previously incomparable 'Carpentry Classic* composed by Yu Hao a century earlier. Its 
high value was doubtless due to the feet that the author was not only dear-headed, 
methodical, and learned, but also an experienced builder. His prefece spades with veiled 
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disapproval of those figure-head architects who know nothing about the properties of 
materials, and calculate only with ideal numben. Being a well-educated man in an anti- 
quarian age, he was something of a historian, and so the first part of his book is a compila- 
tion of ancient references to architectural terms, drawn from the Classics, the philosophen, 
the Han dictionaries and Jit, and so on. The rest is eminently practical. The order of pte- 
senution begins with a rule-of-thumb explanation of the geometry needed for such pre- 
liminaries as orientation and levelling. Then comes a section on stone-work (basements, 
staircases, floon, column bases, balustrades) ; one on carpentry on a large and a small scale; 
discussions of sculptural decorations in wood, of dle-work, plastering, and painting; and, 
finally, chapters on the use of brick and terra-cotta, a rationalized method of calculating 
labour by unit of work, and some generalizations and recipes about materials. 

Once again, it is impossible to pick out more than a handful of items for mention. Note- 
worthy is the omission of any reference to vauldng. The chapter on small-scale carpentry 
leads up to instructions on how to design and set up the sort of reduced replicas that we 
have met in jajin’s diary. There are altar designs of various sizes, for Buddhist or Taoist 
use. The altar platform will support a shrine that may take the form of a simple kiosk, or 
may be a conglomeration, wi A a kind of attic made up of miniature buildings strung to- 
gether. Li Chiai’s bookcases have the same sort of complication, one being intended to 
rotate in the middle of a room, and the other to run round the walls. The platform type 
itself is one new to architecture: the *Sumeru base*, so called because its silhouette was 
likened to the hour-glass shape of the mythical Buddhist world-mountain. There the com- 
bination of mouldings produces something like a squat, enriched version of our Classical 
pedestal, with widely projecting cap and base memben, and a low waist. Previously this 
design had been common on the thrones of Buddhist images; in the Sung style it was used 
chiefly for stone terraces (where it gave, as it were, a throne to the whole building), and 
with more delicacy in wood for altar furnishings. 

Li Chiai has a good deal to say about ornamental ceilings. His cupolas are primarily 
octagonal. A curious recommendation, pregnant with symbolic implications, b that the 
cupola design should be repeated directly underneath, on the itOiiK^|ttvement. 

The architecture of Southern Sung, produced in the century and ahalf afrer the Chiu 
invasion and the flight of the court to the Yangtze, has left htde impression on hbtory. We 
may imagine its official side as an imitation of the Pien-diing pattern, with the greater 
modesty demanded by reduced circumstances. What impressed Marco Polo about the 
Southern capital, Hang-chou, when he saw its remaining buildings and heard stories about 
the last Sung yean, was not anything outstanding, but a high average of dignity, comfort, 
and charm. The atmosphere must have been something like that of nineteenth-century 
Paris; merchants lived like princes, and the city was fiunous for its huge restaurants and 
places of entertainment. 

Fortunately we know a part of the last phase of the Southern Sung style very well from 
its transplanting to Japan to serve the newly fiuhionable Zen sect A respectable number of 
late thirteenth- and fpurteenth-century Zen buildings remain duee, and the borrowed 
style-called IGrrayo, the 'Chinese style* -was so stt^y observed that evfn much later 
temple-halls can contribute valuable information. We shall find dieie a further step 
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beyond the sesge of the Ying^ao Fa Shihtzwzy fromT* ang vigoiir an 4 die 

court culture around Hang-chou for which it was created, it is a little womanish and over- 
intellectual. More scattered bits of mformation about Soudiem Sung architecture may be 
collected from the records left by the succeedii^ Mongol regime in China, and will be 
discussed in the next chapter. 


Masonry Pagodas 

Something like sixty pagodas remain from the Five Dynasties and the two Sung regimes. 
Their distribution in time and space is informative. Of the dated examples, seven belong 
to the Five Dynasties, fourteen to the eleventh century, eight to the twelfth, and none 
to the thirteenth. The falling-off was probably due to a change in Buddhism itself; the 
Ch*an sect, which monopolized Imperial favour from about 1075, had little use for 
pagodas. In point of location, Chekh^ comes fint with thirteen. Tien follow Kiangsu 
with eleven, Honan (the region of the Northern Sung capital) with nine, and Shantung 
and Szechwan with frve each. About half of the total number were erected in the lower 
Yangtze region. 

The pagodas of the period run so true to type that little need be said about them. Almost 
all are hexagonal or octagonal, and brick. As a whole, the less progressive examples are 
northern. One at Hsing-lung-ssu in Yen-chou, Shantung, dated either 982 or 1063 . difrers 
from the most austere T'ang multi-storeyed standard chiefly in being octagonal instead 
of square. The tomb pagoda of the Sui Dharma Master Ling-yii on Pao Shan in Honan, 
rebuilt in 1094, follows the old square, single-storeyed formula except that its eaves arc 
held by a vigorous range of imitative brackets. 

The theme most consbtently followed in the northern pagodas is set by a characteristic 
mode of eaves enrichment: corbel blocks closely and evenly spaced in two den. What may 
be the earliest instance of the design we have met already in the richly sculptured pagoda 
of Lang 4 tung in Shantung. There the disdnedon between transverse and longitudinal 
members is almost The former curve out and up like short bracket arms, giving 

an effect much likettat of a Baroque cornice with modillions. The bttcr arc simple lintds, 
except that the wall is carved to simulate longitudinal arms. This stage is still seen in the 
largest tower remaining at K'ai-f%ag-fu (the old Pien-ching), the Fan^*a of 977. Later 
venions show a more marked interest in imitating wood bracketing. On the pagoda at 
Tsou-hsien in Shantung, the fint projeedng lintel coune is deeply cut away to give a real- 
isde effect of longitudinal arms. The same device occun on the T*itlht*a, * iron-coloured 
pagoda', at K*ai-f£ng, built shordy after 1044 (Pbte i66a)." 

The northern monuments show other signs of stylistic change. The hexagonal Fan-t'a 
(now awkwardly truncated firom an original nine storeys) has its walls encased in square 
dies, which once were a dark green. Each die iuu a round niche holding a small 
figure. The scale is soantall that this counts from a distance like a rich diaper pattern; pre- 
sumably something of die kind was admired byjnyin on the yellow pagoda of P'tt-ch'ao- 
wang-isu. The oorbetted-out eaves of the Fan-t'a are strai^t. The smaller, octagonal 
T'ieh-t'a,ereotedseventy^fiveyeanor so iater,hasamore richly decorateddlecasir^whose 
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over-all efiea is more confused. The eaves are now noticeably curved and have real roof 
tiles. Apart from the cornice, imitation has added comer columns and simulated column- 
top beams. Another imitative feature, the pseudo-balcony provided to each storey above 
the first, had existed also on the Fan-t‘a, but is more conventionally proportioned on the 
later tower. 

The great majority of the southern pagodas were not only designed to simulate wood, 
but had wooden rafim to hold their tiled roofi and balconies, and sometimes even wooden 
brackets. Almost everywhere these have fallen away. A few structures have been kept in 
order by repain that have not greatly altered their original look. One such is the *nordbem 
pagoda', PeiW'u, at Soochow in Kiangsu, which was re-erected after a collapse in 1900 
with its old materials, and goes back to a mid twelfth-century tower (in turn a restoration 
of a late eleventh-century predecessor burned by the Chin)." The usual survivor is sadly 
dilapidated, but if its height be intact may retain a special impressiveness. Southern pro- 
portioning is tall and slender. With the roof and balcony horizontak gone, one has the 
sense of a gracefully tapering pillar. 

The full-sized brick pagodas are supplemented by a few others that differ in scale and 
materials. The use of iron brings a shrinkage to almost miniature dimensions, and a mast- 
like look. Of the three iron pagodas remaining, one at Kan-lu-ssu in Tan-tu-hsien, 
Kiangsu, has lost all but its bottom two storeys, and a rich pedesul ornamented with waves 
and peaks. The almost intact version at Ching-chou in Hupei, set up in 1061, is closely 
similar. One of the rare strays out of the south is an iron pagoda of 1 105 at Chi-ning in 
Shantung. The small stone structures are more normally proportioned. Three of these 
remain at Hang-chou, disfigured, but elegant throughout their nine storeys: the single 
'white pagoda', and the pair that flank the terrace in front of the Buddha hall of Ling-yin- 
ssu (Plate i66b). 

The style of early Sung pagodas is still relatively simple and sturdy, with caves that 
curve up only at the comcn. At that period either one or two intercolumnar bracketing 
units might be used; there is still only one on the Ching-chou iron pagoda of 1061, while 
there arc two on the Lmg-yin-«su pair, for which the temple records clf^ a Five Dynasties 
date. The Chi-ning iron pagoda of 1 105 shows that the style went a ]c^ way in one cen- 
tury towards fragile richness. The bracketing is small and crowded; there are two inter- 
columnar units per bay, and each unit has three outward steps. The balconies are only a 
degree less richly bracketed, and in addition have railings with simulated lattice-work. 
The caves sweep through continuous curves. Thb stage seems closer to Yuan than to 
early Sung. 

One archaic feature runs through all the southern pagodas. The column-head beam 
retains its Tang simplicity, as a single member. It is only in Yiian that one finds the typical 
T-section of the official Sung style in the soudi. 

The southernmost of the important pagodas, the pair at Ch'iian-chou in Fukien (built 
of brick in the mid twelfth century, and encased in stone in the mid thirteendi) are curi- 
ously atypical." Their five storeys are wide and squat; the bracketing is by transverse 
projections only; and nothing but the sweeping curve of the eaves and a consistent imitap 
tion of pillars and beams marks the design as southern. The source of this local mode in a 
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peculiar carpentry tradition, represented also in Japanese copies in the so-called * Indian 
style', will be discussed below. 

The 'northern pagoda’ at Soochow contains an unusual small masonry cupola, rising 
from an octagon to a circle. Each comer of the octagon holds a two-tier bracketing unit, 
the top of which helps to support the rim of the circle. In addition, a stone rib runs between 
each opposite pair of bracket tops, making a kind of St Andrew's cross; the four ribs meet 
at a capstone. This is presumably a continuation of the cupola-framing fashion we have 
met earlier in Korea (Figure 13). 

Timber-framed Buildings 

The only Sung establishment that still gives an idea of its original disposition is Lung- 
hsing-ssu at Chmg-ting-hsien, in western Hopci.>^ There one can see three big buildings 
in good preservation, and the remains of a still larger fourth. The general plw is clear; 
very long and narrow, widening out to make a courtyard at the rear. The last element on 
axis is a now largely collapsed pavilion, erected by the emperor in 971 to house a colossal 
bronze Kuan-yin. The statue still stands, reaching a claimed height of 73 feet, and fanning 
out into a Tantric panoply of 72 arms. The pavilion is seven bays by five; on its still 
standing end and rear walls are large panoramic reliefs in stucco, showing the triumphal 
progress of the great Bodhisattvas and their multitudes of followers. These, too, are cer- 
uinly Sung work; the north wall has an inscription of 1089. On either side of the pavilion 
is a subsidiary high building, joined by balconies. On the outside, these flanking elements 
are entirely Ch'ing, but they may well perpetuate an original tripartite design like the one 
seen by J 5 jin at Hsiang-kuo-ssu. 

The rear courtyard is entered between two nearly identical pavilions facing each other: 
a sutra library on the west (Plate 168) and a Mi-lo (Maitreya) pavilion on the east. Each b 
three bays by four, and has two storeys; the second-floor balcony has a third, skirting roof 
of its own. Immediately in front of thb pab b a Ch*ing ordination platform. Farther for- 
ward on the axil comes what b probably the earliest monument, the square Mo-rti-/ieif, 
or ‘pearl halT, wilich miy have been in exbtence when the Sung emperor fint became 
interested in the temple, in 969 (Plate 167). In frontof it one finds a large earthen terrace, 
the remains ofanotim Sung main hall; and then small mounds on east and west to mark 
the emplacement of the recently demolbhed bell and drum towers. The gatehouse b a 
patchwork of Sung and Ch'ing parts. 

All thb b very different from the T'ang formulas imiuted m Japan (and continued, as 
we shall see, by the Tartar regimes of Liao and Chin). The proportioning of the whole 
compound is closer to the Ming and Ch'ing usage visible in Peking than to the spaciousness 
and the relatively few, large elements of T* ang. No remaining hall has the conventional 
oblong plan. The majority are two-storeyed or more; and even the relatively low, 
squarish Mo-ni-tien shows a pyramidal stress on height. 

The Mo-ni-den b unique among monumental Chinese haUs, because a narrow entrance 
vestibule projects from each of its four feces (Plate 167). Each wing b crowned by a low 
hip-and-gabie roof, so that the entrance may be marked by a pedunent-like gable. The 
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core of the hall is seven by seven, and comprises two complete aisles (the outer with its 
own penthouse roof), around a three-by-three chancel. All roofi curve up at the comets. 

The squareness of the ‘pearl hall*, like its name, must go bade to the first founding of the 
temple in 586, when its title was Lung-tsang-ssu, ‘the Temple of the Dragon’s Hoard*. 
In Indian myth the king-dragon or Nagaraja who lives under the sea cherishes a preter- 
naturally luminous pearl. The throne hall of any great supernatural ruler b likely to be 
described as having ‘ a single pillar * ; i.e. at its centre, so that the building b square or round. 
When the stele of 586 that records the fint establishment of Lung-tsang-ssu speaks (in 
cryptically allusive language) about a ‘nine-storeyed, single-pillared hall*, it presumably 
refers to a square predecessor of the present Mo-ni-tien (the ‘nine storeys* must be a more 
conventional tribute to Indian phraseology). 

The early date of the hall b shown first by its bracketing. The scale is massive (the height 
being almost half that of the column), and there b a marked alternation between column- 
head and intercolumnar units. In both cases the method of stepping outward b simple. 
The sequence is: hua arm; slanting ang, which holds in the transverse sense a beam sliced 
off like another ang, and in the longitudinal, a continuous beam-like bracket to support 
the eaves purlin. The intercolumnar complex differs in including two 45 degree axes of 
projection, as well as the transverse one. Thb finiture b one that we shall meet in the 
Lbo style, where it must represent an imitation of some north Chinese prototype of the 
tenth century, not far distant in date from the Mo-ni-den. 

In one revealing detail the ‘ pearl hall * foreshadows the Sung standard. The column-head 
beam has a T-secdon; a change demanded by the development of heavy brackedng units 
between the columns. The feature seems to be a northern one, since it b both absent from 
the eleventh-century pagodas of the Yangtze region, and present (as we shall see) in con- 
temporary work done under the Luo. 

What the Sung architects achieved that was new in the design of individual buildings 
was a happy mixture of visual interest and structural ingenuity. In the main, the fint factor 
was secured by a stricter regularity. The distinction between bracketing complexes was 
abandoned; one type was repeated all the way across the eaves. (The spacing was fairly 
wide, at fint - the Ying^sao Fa Shih recommends a single intercqluttribir unit for ordinary 
bays, and two over the central door.) Within the standardized unit, as well, uniformity 
was gained by nuking each projecting arm hold the same sort of longitudinal memben 
above it. 

The Sung ideal was stated with maximum efiectiveness in an improved design of the 
slanting ang. In the Tang style thb member had been used without full realization of its 
possibilities. The inner half of the ang had been hidden above a ceiling; its top end had been 
simply immobilized, by butting against the undenide of a heavy girder. The Sung archi- 
tects preferred to expose the whole ang, and to use it as a real lever, balancing one down- 
ward push by another (Figure 25). I^he dramatic, upthrusting lines thus secured had 
something like the vbual excitement given by Middk Gothic flying buttresses; and were, 
in the same way, as structurally alive as they seemed. 

The remaining Sung buildings give a rot^h idea of the period and remon ip which these 
innovations were carried out. Neither b found in the earliest dated hafi, the YU 4 iua-hmg 
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of Yung-shouf-csu at Yu-cz*u in Shami* south-east of T* ai-yuan-fii, which was built in 
1008 to replace a late T ang originaL‘s That small, three-by-three chapel keeps a good 
deal of T*ang simplicity, and so naturally resembles its stylistic cousins of Early Liao, 
Only the suave curve of die eaves and the T-shaped column-head beam speak for the 
new age. 

The next dated survivors in the north, built in the 1023—32 era, are the two chief halls 
of the Sheng-mu-miao or * Shrine of the Saintly Mother’, at Chin-tz’u in T*ai-yuan-hsien, 
Shansi.** The two have an interesting relationship in plan. The larger, at the rear of the 
axis, is a seven-by-six main hall; the other is an open * oflfering hall some giistanrj^ in front, 
for lay worship. The combination, fairly rare among Chinese remains, is exactly that seen 
m the typical Japanese Shinto shrine (and may help to indicate a forgotten Chinese source 
for the latter). The main hall itself has a plan that shows a new instinct for freedom and 
variety. An open porch surrounds it, one bay wide on the ends and rear, and two across 
the front. In addition the front portico is made more usable by omittmg the four middle 
columns of the second line. Behind is a walled-in, five-by-three sanctuary. 

The bracketing of the two buildings is almost identical, and while closer to the final 
Sung formula remains heterodox. There is still an alternation in the bracketing units, 
though the difference has been made inconspicuous. Both types have the beak-like pro- 
jections that mark the outer ends of the Sung ang. But it is only the beak of the inter- 
columnar complex that belongs to a true, slanting ang; that over the column runs on the 
horizontal, and is actually only the free outer end of a transverse bracket arm. On the main 
hall there is also an arbitrary juggling of numbers between the upper and lower caves. 
Under the penthouse the column-head unit has two false ang, while under the main roof 
it has two tiers ofhua arms and one false ang.The intercolumnar unit in the same situations 
has, respectively, one hua plus one true ang; and one hua plus two true ang. 

One undated Shansi building belongs to this phase of immaturity: the IVenshu-tien, 

* hall of Mafijusri’, at Fo-kuang-ssu on Wu-t*ai Shan.*^ This stands well in front of the 
Tang main hall, owthe proper left; originally it was balanced by a P'u'-hsierh-tien, 'hall of 
Samanubhadra*. It has seven-by-four bays, but only a single, gabled roof; testifyingthere- 
by to another aspedtibf^til^ Sung interest in variety. The hall plan, again, is remarkably 
free, with only four hicerior columns where a conventional, chancel-and-oisle scheme 
would require eighteen. Even these, though they subscribe of course to left-^nd-right 
symmetry, are no more than roughly balanced in the front-and-rear sense. The rear pair, 
behind the altar, frame a single bay; the front pair are three bays apart. The extra girders 
and beams required to adapt this plan to the functional symmetry of the roof framing are 
set out with great originality daring. The bracketing resembles that of the Mo-ni-tien. 

The earliest timber-firamed building known to have used the mature Sung formulas 
was the small main hall of Fao-sh8ng-ssu in Soochow, built in 1013 and recently demol- 
ished. Its location in Kjangsu corroborates the theory that leadership in forming the Sung 
style came firom the soudi; the may well have illustrated some of the features carried 
to the Sung capital by the funous architect Yu Hao. The plan was an orthodox three-by- 
three square, with four hterior pillars, llie look of its bracketing firom the outside was 
very close to that of the Ch^kiMig stone pagodas of the tenth century. 
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Several deuils are noteworthy in connexion with the place and the date. The column- 
head beam was still a single member, as on the pagodas of the same region. Cross-beams 
and girders had a pronounced curvature, accentuated by carving (the same members in 
parly Sung and Liao monuments in the north are straight). As true *moon beams* they 
testified to the same sort of regional liking for curves that led to the development of curv- 
ing eaves. An associated deuil was the fimning of the rafters on radii firom the comer bay 
outward. Northern builders have always preferred to use simple paralleb, which must 
intersect the comer eaves-beam at a sharp angle. 

Early features were the relatively large scale, the simplicity of the bracketing, and a lack 
longitudinal arms. The kingpost was only a square block. 

The northward advance of this style is ^t marked by the twin, two-storeyed pavilions 
of Lung-hsing-ssu in Ch£ng-ting. These certainly belong to the eleventh century; they 
are a degree more advanced than Pao-sh^ng-ssm since they possess both the T-shaped 
column-head beam and a full quota of longitudWI bracket arms. The capacities of their 
time are revealed most remarkably in the big revolving sutra case that fdb much of the 
ground floor of the library (Plate 169). This has a penthouse foUowing its octagonal peri- 
meter, and a round roof above. The bracketing is exceptioililly rich; there are five out- 
ward steps, two hua and three ang, and since the longitudinal complement is complete, 
one sees six identical, three-headed arms, overlapping like scales. For the fint time the 
eaves purlin has its final Sung cross-section, a high oblong instead of the circle. We are 
here much closer than before to the small-scale intricacy copied by the Japanese Zen 
builders two centuries later. Specific similarities to the Japanese Karay 5 are the sharp taper 
given to the top of the pillar; and the way in which the column-head beam is carved where 
it projects at the comer. All these innovations are described in the Yin^tsao Fa Shik of 
1100, however; and a fairly close parallel is visible under the eaves of the iron pagoda 
of 1105. 

The ‘chapel of the Pint Patriarch', at the back of Shao-lin-ssu on Mount 

Sung in Honan, fits neatly into the evolutionary sequence indicated by its date of 1 125. 
There both lateness and a three-by-three, chapel-like scale produce an effea very close to 
that of some early Karay 5 survivor in Japan. The greater potential richness of a Sung 
original is typified by the use of delicately sculptured stone for the pillan. On the other 
hand, the interior lacks a typical Southern Sung detail, meticulously reproduced in Japan: 
the square ceiling over the altar is merely coffered, instead of being a flat surface painted 
in ink with a dragon among clouds. 

The one well-attested wooden building ofSouthem Sung is the main hall or 
tien of the Taoist Yuan-miao-kuan in Soochow.*^’ This establishment goes back to the pro- 
Taoist policy of the Sung ruler Ch^ Tsung in the early eleventh century. Like almost 
everything else in the area overrun by the Chin armies a century later, it was burned; a 
rebuilt main hall was completed in 1179, may be traced through later repain to-day. 

The building is exceptionally large, nine bays by six, or about 1 50 by 84 fiset, with a pent- 
house over the outer aisle and a hip-and-gable roo£ Much dire^y foreiludows die 
Karayd, now partly because of location. The climate of Soochow pemiit| thin wooden 
partitions like the Japanese ones, instead of massivebrickwork. An exterior wall detail, with 
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verdcal battens over the joints and a cusped top to the window 
frame, will look very much like the Kamakura relic hall of £nga- 
kuji. There are not true *moon beams’ but also the smaller, 
more complex type of curving timber that the Japanese call eii- 
koryd, ’shrimp beam’, because it swells higher at one end and so 
may be used to join two different levels. 

The San-ch’ing-den has various types of bracketmg for differ- 
ent situations, all small and closely spaced. The use made of the 
ang suggests that the Southern Sung architects were no longer 
stimulated by the problems posed by frankness. Dissimulation 
is so widespread, indeed, that it seems almost to have replaced 
frankness as an ideal. Under the main caves one frnds the £dse 
ang that is actually a horizontal Elsewhere there are slanting 
members that act like interior ang,|nit are more than half hidden among horizontals 
(figure 24). These devices had been permitted by the Ying-isao Fa Shih (and even there 
may testify to a functional decadence); but it is hard to believe that an eleventh-century 
builder would have flaunted them on so monumental a scale. 

For a systematic discussion of the Japanese copies, the reader must be referred to the 
volume of this work which deals with Japan, or to my earlier monograph. A few com- 
ments will show how the material is historically related to what we have found in China. 
Although thedates are late (the earliest remaining Zen building, the relic hall of Engakuji, 
was erected around 1280, and the othen belong to the fourteenth century), it b clw 
that the source was Southern Sung. Ch’an or 2 m Buddhbm was transmitted from die 
Yangtze region centring on Hang-chou, and intercourse came to an end with the 
Mongol conquest. 

The Japanese certainly modified what they took, for pressing practical reasons. For the 
roof, in particular, they might use shingles instead of dies, or sukdtute then double-shell 
framing technique. They borrowed only part of the Chinese repertory, leaving out for 
example everything done in stone, or anything outstandingly high. The early survivors in 
Japan are all of chapel size; larger haUs remain to-day only in much later versions, with 
somewhat coarsen^ detaik. With such qualificadons, we may accept die Karayd as an 
important witness to the official architectural code regulated by the Hang-chou court. 

Comparison of the eleventh-century Pao-sheng-ssu hall with a descendant like the 
Shakadfi of Umeda, south of Osaka, will show both the Sung constants and the drift of the 
style towards small-scale richness (Figure 25). In the Japanese version everything b filled 
outforvbualconsbtency,andago^deal b carved. There b a characterbdc change in the 
kingpost; the Karayd form b no longer a utilitarian block, but has been made like a 
truncated pillar, and overlaps the beam m a decoradve way. 

It should be noticed that theKaiayd ang may be used either frankly or fictitiously. In one 
example there are two ang that run straight through from beaks to inner purlin, function- 
ing as a double lever. In another the upper beak belongs to a true ang, wltilc the lower b a 
sunulated one. The ang is braced by a second slanting member inside, but that stops against 
the wall* 



Figure 24. 

Schematic drawing of 
the eaves brackets of the 
SMt~ch*ing^n 
at Soochow, Kiangsu 
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One Japanese monument of 1352, the *founiier's hall’ or Kaisandd of £ih 5 ji near 
Nagoya, is worth special mention because its complex form is rare on the continent. The 
building has three parts, intricately fitted together: a sanctuary, an enclosed passage, and 
a front chamber for worship (Plate 170A). Historically, this scheme was doubtless an im- 
provement made for convenience’ sake on the type of isolated main hall plus fore-hall 
that we have seen in the Sheng-mu-miao. Something very 
much like it, with a northern flavour imparted by brick walls, 
survives in the Sh£ng-ku-miao of 1309 at An-p'ing-hsien in 
western Hopei (Figure a6).*> In the Kaisando the three roo6 
\ different heists, and are locked together with the pio 

turesqueness that Sung architects loved. The Sh6ng-ku-miao 
roofs, conversely, have a northern directness. The Japanese 
^ version is further remarkable in a Sung way for the Carnatic 

effect gained in its fore-chamberby theomission of all interior 

pillars. 

Three Japanese buildings of the late twelfth century bear 
witness to ^ existence of a Chinese style very different from 
the Karayd, for which contemporary evident on the main- 
land has almostentirely disappeared. Oneof these monuments 

of the so-called ^Indian style', Tenjikuyd, the towering great 

Figure 26. south gate of TSdaiji at Nara, serves as a reminder that 

>« mode of buiUing came to Japan with very high tecom- 
mcn<hitiom(Pktei70B;PiguMa7).TheT«i^y8waiiiied 
A.D. 1309 exclusively on the most important project of that time» the 
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Figure 27. Cross-section through the great south gate, Todaiji Japan 


reconstruction of TSdaiji after it had been burned in a dvil war. The ^Indian style* stands 
at an opposite extreme from everything characteristic of the official Sung development. 
It IS almost brutally powerful and masculine. Its directness permits no subtleties, and no 
enrichment. Two features identify it at first glance. The bracketing is made up of trans- 
verse memben only, except for a single spreader at the top to carry the eaves purlin. On 
the column axes these transverse, horizontal arms are stabilized by being passed through 
the body of the pillar. As many as possible are used as cross-beams, for greater safety. 
Where the scale of the building makes it necessary, an intercolumnar eaves support is 
provided in the form of a true ang, reduced to simplest terms as a lever balancing two 
purlins. 

The misnomer "Indian style* must have been coined by Japanese who had forgotten 
the actual source (if they ever knew it). The home of the Tcnjikuyd seems to have 
been the south Chinese coast. In parts of Chekiang, Fukien, and Kwangtung there 
remain buildings to testify to the &ct m various ways. The twin pagodas at Ch'iian- 
chou in Fukien show that the style was powerful enough there in the Southern Sung 
to afiect even masonry. In Fukien a fairly large group of wooden buildings of Late Ming 
or Ch*ing is permcatkl with Tenjikuyd memories. In the Buddha hall of Wan-fu-s$u 
in Fu-ch*ing-hsien, or the halU and gates of Ch*ung-sh^g-ssu in Min-hou-hsien, most 
of the features found in Japan are still visible (though with nothing of the earlier force- 
fulness).» 

The ultimate origin of the Tenjikuy5 is more mysterious. A style that could retain so 
much simplicity against die pressure of a diftrent official code must have been protected 
by geographical isolation. Probably for the same reason that Canton has preserved the 
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sounds of Chinese as it was spoken in the Tang, the Tenjikuy6 perpetuated a building 
technique that may well have been equally old. The style very likely acquired and kept its 
bigness because its builders could exploit richer and better timber-lands in the coastal 
ranges than were available elsewhere. Its dependence on transverse bracketing axes recalls 
the Six Dynasties tradition seen at Hdryuji. 
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CHAPTER 36 

THE BARBARIAN EMPIRES: LIAO. CHIN, AND YDAN 

<907-1367) 

General 

m 

Like the others official arts, architecture under barbarian control lapsed into stagnation. 
The subject Chinese whose skilk were exploited must have worked under the handicap 
of depressed morale. The Tartars or Mongok of the ruling class were hunters, warriors, 
and administrators at their best, and lazy debauchees at their worst. Their ancestors had 
known shelter only in the waggon and the tent; in civilized architecture they can have 
appreciated litde but size and magnificence. The earlier remains from the barbarian em- 
pires merit attention in spite of this disadvantage because of their historical significance, 
in addition their best qualities - though perhaps second-best by Chinese stan^rds - are 
still extremely impressive. The Yuan survivors arc neither rare nor individually so interest- 
ing, and so may be treated merely as a postscript to the Sung. 

The process by which barbarians became great builders was in every case substantially 
the same. The invaders, coming from the north, would seize and occupy Chuiese terri- 
tory, and force the inhabitants into their service. At the peak of success they would capture 
a Chinese emperor with hb household and treasures, learn how a ruler should live, and 
carry off experts to reproduce the pattern for themselves. Circumstances made the process 
work out differently for die three races. The Khiuns in the tenth century took over only 
die extreme north of China, and in the process met nothing more impressive than one of 
the ramshackle courts of the Five Dynasties. The memories ofT ang, the energy and open- 
ness, that survived in thb cultural booty must have made it relatively congenial to nomad 
instincts; the Liao built with some independence. The Chin successes carriccLt|bc frontier 
across the Yellow River into the heart of the Sung domain. The second Tartar empire 
included a much larger Chinese population, bred to more subdc and sedentary ways. The 
emperor abducted in 1 127, Hui-tsung the painter and collector, was the leader of a metro- 
politan society of extraordinary sophbtication. The cultural gap that resulted was nearly 
unbridgeable. The Chin warrion must havelost confidence in their own values long before 
they began to comprehend more than the first steps of the Chinese scale. In architecture 
their best hope was imitation. Their most ambitious imperial seat, at the present Peking, 
was a copy (made by Sung masters) of Hui-tsung’s ruined palace at Pien-ching. Elsewhere 
they followed Sung or even Liao precedents with a bewildered docility. The Mongol 
conquest, which smashed the Chin realm in 1234 and broke down the last Sung defences 
in the 12701, carried the equation to its final extreme. All of China now lay on one side 
of the scale, huge, infinitely complex, immeasurably old and wise. The barbarians raised 
what they had destroyed with Chinese architects and craftsmen who earlier had served 
the Chin or the Sung. They themselves can have contributed nothing except the ambi- 
tion and the means to build with a naive boastfulness. 
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The Liao empire had five capital ddes (modelled on the fivefold division of power at 
the centre of a Tantric Buddhist All were inherited by the Chin, whose south- 

ward expansion gave them also the old Sung capital. Most of the northern sites were in 
open country in Manchuria. Those in China proper were fiunous dties, the modem 
Peking, Ta-t*ung-fu in Shansi, K*ai-f£ng-fu in Honan. Almost all have preserved some 
architectural proof of their status, in addition to vestiges of walls and platforttt^. There are 
usually one or two pagodas; Ta-t*ung has had the good fortune to keep twoandehtmonas- 
teries in which seven buildings carry back to the great days under the Liao and Chin. 

All of these predecessors were greatly exceeded in size and cosdiness by the Mongol 
Peking, where Marco Polo found the Grand Khan*s seat * the most extensive that has ever 
yet been known’. The historical evidence for the Mongol palaces b much more detailed 
also, since the layout and character of the buildings were methodically catalogued just 
after the Ming restoration. Almost everything done must have been based on Chinese 
usage, either on that of the Southern Sung or on the mongrclized Sung style practised 
under the Chin. Several descriptions are worth quoting, then, for the light that they throw 
backward on the Sung repertory; particularly as they illumine its fondness for picturesque 
massing.^ 

The central south entrance to the palace was ’iz bays across with five passage-ways 
[below], 187 by 55 feet in plan, and 85 feet high. To left and right tlierc were two 
crenellated towen, lau, from which one could mount to the gate-house [top] by two 
slandng [staircase] galleries of ten bays each. On the two flanking chueh barbicans were 
kuan look-outs, each of which had three crenellated lou; these last being linked by five-bay 
galleries running east and west.* 

The Hsing-sheng Palace that housed the harem was disposed around an axial group of 
three buildings. The front hall, 200 by 94 feet, was seven bays across. A closed gallery of 
five bays led back to the imperial bedchamber, which had a width of five bays and a 
three-bay wing at either end. At the back was a ’Sweet-scented Pavilion* of three bays, 
77 feet deq). Thb way of linking two haUs by a short axial corridor had probably cxbted 
for a long time in China wherever convenience outweighed monumentahty . The modem 
note here was probably the picturesque variety of the building forms. 

One way of attaining animation in design diat must have been tried out in Sung times 
was to break up the geometrical simplicity of the roof. An open gable field, with its 
shadows and rich decoration, would be set at rij^t angles to the centre of the main ridge, 
like a pediment. One large Yuan pleasure-pavilion, a square 79 feet on a side, b described 
as having a cross-shaped roof (i.e. two equal ridges, and so a gable field above each face). 
The ridges were of blue glazed tiles, and there were gilded vase-shaped finiab along them 
and at the comers of the eaves. 

The descriptions of the Y tian palaces are further valuable as a check on a potentially rich 
field of hbtorical evidence, architectural painring. The masters of that genre had reached 
then greatest successes in early Sung, when dieir work might pan an architect’s inspection. 
Meticulous accuracy is obvious in the best surviving pictorei ascribed to die Sung or Yflan 
(Plate 171 ). Thebsubject-matter b drawn firom the i^rmal partsof the palace; the buildp 
mgs shown carry out the desbed mood ofluxurious gaiety by a remarkable diversity in 
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grouping and form. The simple, rectangular, single-roofiKl hall that has always been die 
basic element in Chinese design is conspicuously absent. Instead there b a constant playing 
with proportions, storey heights, attached porches, wings, and galleries. Most of thb versa- 
tility may be traced in the descriptions of the Yuan palaces. 

Pagoda Types 

Liao Buddhism credited a dbdnct brick pagoda type, capable of great beauty and d^^ity 
(Plate I72 b). The dbdnguishmg features are an octagonal plan, and an elevation in which 
three suges -- base, shaft, and crown - are sharply differentiated. The base b fably high, 
and b subdivided into courses enriched by sculpture. The shaft b relatively plain, serving 
as a background for Buddhbt groups in relief; some sort of comer accent maintains 
verticality. The crown b a scries of close-set rooft, usually thirteen. The bottom-most 
eaves are bracketed in a fauhion based on Chinese carpentry; most often the rest will be 
corbelled out. The whole multiple crown diminbhes as it rises, and b topped by some 
sort of spire. 

The two types of octagonal pagoda used by the Liao and the Sung differ in much the 
same way as do the two kinds of palace ft^de current in Europe from the Renabsance. 
The Sung version has the dbcctncss and clarity of an Alberti design. The Liao alternative 
shows the more pronounced specialization of the Baroque. In then time the two were 
rivab; and though the northern was the more dramatic and original, the other exercised a 
greater influence - doubtless because it was the property of a superior civilization. The 
Liao tower followed the Khitan armies, and halted at the frontier. Even in the border 
regions like Hopei it lost purity by borrowing from its Sung competitor. The latter, as an 
agent of Chinese culture, had an international currency that allowed it to Ik: used deep 
inside the Tartar domain. Two of the most impressive monuments remaining on what 
was once Khitan soil follow the general Sung design, and reveal their affiliation only in 
deuib. 

Neither the origins nor the stylbtic development of the Liao pagoda can be accurately 
traced. Tang masons, as we have seen, had u^ a related form, simpler and square (Plate 
i6ib). The closest prototype b the Wei tower on Mount Sung in Honan (Plate 158A). The 
connexion b less l^Iy to he direct, however, chan to be the result of a common derivation 
from some Indian m^el, long remembered. The ocugonal ground-plan may abo have 
owed something to India, through theinfluence ofTantric Buddhbm. Tantric speculation 
preferred to sub^vide its cosmological pattern into eight compass points instead of four. 
All stupas and pagodas are more of less elaborate cosmological symbob; m the Liao type 
the mystical importance of the eight-fold partition b explicitly reiterated. 

Only a very number of northern p^odas are dated, and it b difficult even to 

separate the remains imo dynastic groups. The type continued in ftvour under the Chin 
without marked diangeb and even later mi^t be carefiiUy imitated; restoration has often 
been drastic. Out of die lesuicfaig confusion it b possiUe to disentangle only a tentative Ibt 
of Liao originals. From die aocounts of Chinese and Japanese authorities I have assembled 
twenty*disee: six fim Hofdi the test from Manchuria. 
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The largest of the Liao group is the ‘great pagoda* of die old Khitan Middle Capital, at 
Ta-ming-ch‘&ig in Jehol, which reaches a6o or 270 fiset The smallest run to around 50 to 
60 feet. The standard plan and elevation permit several recurring variations. Small scale 
may bring a reduction of sides to six, and of roofs to nine or seven. A half-dozen examples 
have imitative brackets under all their roofi, instead of the bottom eaves only. A group of 
four pagodas in or near Chao-yang, in Chin-chou, Jehol, stands apart from the rest in re- 
taining a square plan. It is obvious, however, that the fint of these, which served as model 
for the rest, was originally a Tang work, similar to the ‘ Small Gander Pagoda’ at Hsi-an- 
fu (Plate lyaA). The Liao contribution was merely a refrcing that increased the bulk of the 
lower half; bc^g carried out probably soon after 1042, when the sutus and privileges of 
Chao-yang were raised by the favour of a Khitan ruler. 

Thechangeeffected on ^eChao-yang ‘northern pagoda’, the provision of four spacious 
walls against which reliefs could be placed, tells a good deal about the Liao conception of 
a proper pagoda. The design is mu^ more explicit than any T ang predecessor or Sung 
rival can have been in underlining cosmological significance. Each face holds a large 
Buddha of Tantric type, throned on a distinctive seat. Beyond the flanking attendants, the 
remainder of the wall is taken up by a small, square pagoda in relief, like the V ang multi- 
roofed form except for a more elaborate podium. Details make it clear that the scheme 
brought together the Tantric Buddhas of the Four Quarten and the Eight Great Stupas 
of Mahayana tradition. It was m effect an epitome of Buddhist space and of that portion 
of Buddhist time that had been defined by the career of Sakyamuni. Since in tlie developed 
Tantric system the four directional Buddhas exist only as a frame around the ineffable 
Vairocana, it is likely that the latter was symbolized at Chao-yang by the pagoda as a 
whole. 

The Four Buddhas occasionally appear on octagonal or hexagonal pagodas, where they 
must be adjusted to the treatment of the other faces. More frequently the standard octagon 
IS fitted directly to an iconographic set of eight, usually Buddhas. On the twelfth-century 
pagoda of Yiian-t’ung-ssu north of Mukden, the more familiar Tantric alternative is 
followed: the eight sides hold an alternation of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. The 'great 
pagoda’ of Ta-ming-ch‘8ng uses the other canonical fiivourite, a set of the Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas. 

The portions of the typical podium that have escaped damage show a sculpture that vies 
with the icons above in quality, and greatly exceeds them in variety. An ancient tradition 
may be recalled by the use of grotesque caryatids at the comers. One striking feature 
appears three times: the forequarten of a huge lion, projecting from each face. The lion 
is the Tantric ‘vehicle’ of Vairocana; and so its emphatic repetition in the base may welt 
stress the fact that the whole tower was intended to stand for the body of that primal 
Lord. 

The prominence given to reliefs on the typical northern pagoda accentuates the diver- 
gence of the sub-group - chiefly found in Hopei - in which Utde or no major sculpture 
appears. On the handsome ‘south pagoda’ of Yfln<hff-isu on Mount Fang, south-west 
of Peking, erected in 1 1 1 7, the faces have only doon and windows.’ The vfrsion at Tien- 
ning-ssu, just outside Peking, is less severely architectoiiic, but the ebaage is clear.« The 
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big figum ate merely the conventional threatening door-keepers; the great Trinities 
appear only in miniature in lunettes; and the other relief seem to have no special purpose 
(Plate I73 a). It would be unwise to assume that this reticence, and that of the Sung style 
on which it was modelled, sprang from a less superstitious form of Buddhism tbaw the 
Manchurian. The typical Sung pagoda had a serviceable interior, in which images were 
probably enshrined as they were inside the wooden pagodas ofjapan. Several of the Hopei 
towers of mixed Liao>Sung style, including Yiin-chu-ssu's, have real openings; and even 
where the doors were merely simulated, as at Tien-ning-ssu, the original design prob- 
ably called for imaga somewhere inside. 

The bracketing of the Liao pagoda is one of its greatest aesthetic assets. The details imi- 
tate those of contemporary carpentry, with a like fercefubess and generosity. In brick the 
projecdoncan be only about half that of wooden eaves; so thatevenon alarge pagoda there 
will be no more than two tiers. In compensation the vocabulary of forms is very rich. A 
special complication is created by the ground-plan. Comer brackets must always be the 
most intricate; on an eight-sided pagoda there are twice as many comers as usual, set closer 
together. In addition, the Liao ardiitects seem to have deliberately exploited variety. As a 
general rule no scheme is found twice. Sometimes the effect is sober, as on the Chao-yang 
'northern pagoda’, where identical units are spaced out. More ofren a marked richness is 
gained by use of the diagonal(Plate 175). The liao must have inherited this idea from tenth- 
century China, and used it long afrer the Sung had evolved a more rigorous discipline.The 
feature may be ingeniously fitted into the comer complex, by placing a second diagonal at 
right angles to the natural one (or, if the plan is octagonal, on correspondingly modified 
axes). The other obvious place for a frnning complex is at the centre of the bay. Where 
the pagoda shaft is narrow enough to justify using only a single such unit, the play of its 
branches against the double diagonals of the comers creates an animated in-and^ut 
rhythm. Unfortuiutely the Liao designen were not always satisfied by even such energetic 
harmonies. In many of their schemes the search for variety has produced equally strong 
discords. 

It should be noted that the Liao style gradually underwent the same change in propor- 
tioning as the Sung. Early bracketing units are sturdy and well isolated; by die end of the 
dynasty the scale is more delicate and the spacing crowded. 

A small number of Manchurian towen possess a feature that was probably borrowed 
from the Sung : a bracketed balcony surrounding the podium. The northernmost occur- 
rence of the loan at an early date is on the large imperial pagoda at Chiii-hsien, raised in the 
1050s or 10608. An advance of Chinese influence must explain the balconies found fiurther 
north on a pair of towen at Pei-ch6n that betray a later ^te by crowded bracketing and 
curving eaves (Plate 172B). A late-comcr in die series, the huge ’white pagoda’ of Liao- 
yang, built in the xi6os or 11708 by a Chin empress, marks the end of creativity by its 
close resemblance to the Chin-hsien tower. Only the much smaller scale of its bracketing 
shows the passage of a century. 

AU the Hopei examples have bracketed balconies; a larger propordon than in Man- 
churia have bracketing under all their eaves. The few dated example sum up the direcdon 

and pace of diaiige.> The small, sevenptoofed pagoda at P’u-shou-ssu in Chou-hsien, 
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completed in 1079, has a noticeable eaves curve. All its roofi are bracketed, with rather 
vdddy spaced units. The southern pagoda of Yiin<hu-ssu supports its date of 1117 by a 
little more crowding. The Chin tower at Hsi-kang in Lai-shui-hsien, said to date in the 
era between 1161 and 1 190, points to a more disturbing degree ofSung influence than we 
have seen elsewhere. It has a separate top storey above the twelfth roof^ with a shaft and 
bracketing of its own. 

The multi-storeyed brick pagoda is found in Liao territory in four closely interrelated 
monuments.^ The sole Manchurian example is the seven-atoreyed *white pagoda’ of 
Ch*ing-chou injehol (Plates 174 and 175), rising near the mausolea of three Khitan mien. 
At Chou-chou in Hopei, just inside the frontier, there are two fivc-storeyed structures, the 
northern one dated 1092. At I-chou, not far to the west, there is one of three storeys. All are 
fluthflil to the praedeesof wooden building, following the convention of setting an arched 
doorway on each cardinal face and a window on the othen (the Jehol tower betrays its 
northern setting by using this formula only on the bottom storey, and filling the rest with 
niches and relief pagodas). The bracketing changes from storey to storey, rising towards 
simplicity. All four pagodas share an unusual decorative feature that must be part of their 
common debt to the Sung style. The small wall surface between bracketing units is carved 
with the kind of floral motifs recommended in the Ying^ao Fa Shih, 

One wooden pagoda erected under the Liao in 1058 survives to bridge the gap between 
masonry and carpentry: the five-storeyed stmeture at Fo-kung-ssu, in the Shansi town of 
Ying-hsien .7 The eaves there have the emphatic projection (and so require the more de- 
veloped bracketing) thatweshallseeinLiao wooden halls (Plate 176A). The total effea has 
a certain timidity, as if the wood-framed tower had been a problem not often tackled by 
Liao architects. The storeys are squat, and the silhouette is so broad and low that it looks 
almost as much like a muld-storeyed ko pavilion as a pagoda. 

The Sung form imitated in the Liao multif-storcyed pagodas must also have been a 
wooden one, and so has vanished exceptforitsoccasional mention in books. A single fiimous 
monument may just possibly have set the fiuhion, the giant eleven-storeyed pagoda of 
K*ai-pao-ssu at the Sung capital. If so, the diflerence between Yu Hao*s masterpiece of 
989 and the Khitan versions must fint have been one of proportions. The K’ai-pao-ssu 
tower was much higher than any known construction across the frontier, and may well 
have had something of the columnar slenderness of the Chekiang style. 

A small number of Tartar works are markedly heterodox. The ‘northern pagoda* on 
Mount Fang has a dome and masonry spire surmounting a conventional lower half (Plate 
i73b).> The effect is close enough to that ofaTibetan charten to be puzzling; the structure 
looks as if it might have been remodelled in an age of Lamaist dominance like the Yuan or 
Ch mg. The dome-andrcone termination occurs, however, on a related type of Liao 
monument, the stone pillar carved with dhSrafi spdls, and so tequires no Lamaist explana- 
tion. The Mount Fang hybrid is usually attribut^ like its soudiem neighbour of 1x27, to 
the end of Liao. The combination reappears at reduced dimensions in three other Hopei 
pagodas that appear to belong to the Chm, at Chi-hsien, Shun- 4 £, and I 4 isien.* 

The strangest of all pagodas,, the Hikh 4 *a of Cli6ng*tingdisien» Hop^ probably ac- 
quired enough of its present form under the Chin to witmt menttoli heite.*^The d et ails 
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of the second stot ey look earlier than the rest, and perhaps go hack to the century. 

There is a record of rebuilding between 1161 and 1189; probably at that time the first 
storey was re&ced so as to make a larger octagon, and on the alternate sides were added 
four hexagonal, single-storey wings, with the intention of reproducing the fbur-around- 
one scheme of the Tantric mand^* The extraordinary handle-like top thickly encrusted 
with sculpture — stupas resting on lion or elephant protomes, grotesque caryatids, lion 
heads - is so unlike anything else in China that it is hard to date. At least one can say that 
it shows a desire to reproduce some Indian Buddhist prototype, and so is better placed 
under the Chin than later (when communication with India was no longer fruitful for 
Buddhism). 

Almost all the Liao and Chin pagodas rise singly. Most seem to have stood on the 
main axis of their temple; usually behind the main hall, though sometimes in front. 
The one east-west pair is at Pei-ch^ in Manchuria, and very likely was raised on T*ang 
foundations. 

The few Yuan pagodas offer little in the way of new interest. Those in the south, like 
the tower of the ‘ King Asoka Temple*, A-yu-wang-ssu, near Ning-po," are likely to be 
rc-crections on Sung bases, in a late version of the local style. Northern examples, like the 
early fourteenth-century pair at Peking, are apt to reproduce the nearest liao multi- 
roofed prototype.*^ Since the Mongol sute gave its chief patronage to Lamaist Buddhism, 
the first wholesale introduction of Ae Tibetan botde-shaped stupa form, Ae chorten, 
must have taken place at that time. One quarter of Peking is still dominated by a huge 
* white pagoda* of Aat sort, built by Kubilai.^^ There is a traAtion that its fust erection 
went back to a Liao emperor of Ae 1090s, but if so that forerunner can harAy have been 
so completely exotic. 

By an accident of hbtory, the one Yuan pagoda Aat adds materially to our knowledge 
of architectural style has been preserved in Korea.^^ Korean books explain its presence 
plausibly as a wedding gift made by Ac last Mongol emperor when his favourite grand- 
daughter married the Korean king. Its temple has long since disappeared, and Ae stone 
tower has been re-erected in a Seoul park (Plate 176B). Though decapitated, it Aows the 
pillar-like slenderness and Ae carpentry details we have met in Sung monuments of the 
Yangtze region. Most remarkable, as a testimony to Ae baroque interests of Ae age, is Ae 
way Ae lower half is built out by miniature pavilions en ressaut^ much like a pleasure- 
palace in a painting. Presumably because of the deterioration of taste under Mongol 
patronage, the result is more ingenious than happy. 

WoeJen Halb 

The two oldest Liao buildings, snrvivors firom a.d. 984, belong to a still more andent 
temple, Tu-lo-ssu, at Chi-hsien in Hopei, some sixty-three miles east of Peking.*’ The 
compound is a nondescript huddle, out of which rise a g^atehouse, Shan-rntn, and a 
‘ pavilion of Avalokitetera", KtuuhfUhho. The former, Arcc by two, or about 55 by 29 
fee t , has a single hipped Mfof. The pavUiofi, five by four, measures about 67 by 47 fret on 
the ground, and riieialKMlt d8 fixt firom its pbtform. Its elevation is Aat of a two-storeyed 
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buikling with a bakony; inside there are three floor levels, the upper two surrounding a 
well dirough which rises the colossal clay image (Plate Z77, A a^ b; Figure a8). 

A stde of 986 records the construction date; the donor was a member of die Khitan 
ruling clan. The text speaks of a * restoration*, and since the style followed is visibly dose 
to that of the mid ninth-century main hall of Fo-kuang-ssu, it is probable that die Liao 
craftsmen followed a T'ang prototype (that in its turn had presumably been erected after 



Figure aS. The ofTu-lo-ttu at l-hsieii, Hopei 


the persecution of 845). Later repain have been numerous but minor. The most noticeable 
is the addition of piUan to prop up the sagging comen of the pavilion roofi. 

The modest size and shallow eaves of the Shan-min have k^t its bracketing simple. 
Only horizontal arms are used; the single intercolumnar unit has a Tang look, widening 
out (as at Fo-kuang-ssu) from the top of a strut. The gatehouse as a whole shows in simpli- 
fied form the style more grandly ei^bited in the pavilion. Its one superior filature is its 
ridge acroteria, which like those of the Fo-kuang-ssu hall clearly klopg somewhete 
between Tang and Ming. 
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The pavibon contains no less than twenty-four types of bracketing, so t hat every set 
of structural conditions can have its own solution. The exterior accounts for half of these 
(Plates 177® RBd 1784). Difierent designs are used under the two eaves and the balcony. 
At each level, in addition to the diflerence between column-top and comer complexes, 
there it at least one intercolumnar type; and that may be further varied to suit the width 
of the bay. No more than a su^le intercolumnar unit appears per bay, and under the main 
roofs there is a marked alternation of form* Below the balcony the bracketing design is 
nearly uniform, and $0 approaches Sung usage. 

The most elaborate bracketing occurs und^ the top roof, where projection is deepest. 
Both repeating complexes recall Fo-kuai^-ssu. Over the columns a four-step scheme is 
used, two hua arms and two slantiiig ang; in between there are three steps, without ang. 
The comen already have the secondary diagonal axis that we have found on Liao pagodas, 
though this is sdll fiurly unobtrusive. 

As at Fo-kuang-ssu the two ang run parallel; are cut off outside on an acute angle; and 
inside butt against die bottom of a cross-beam, above a coved and cofiered ceili^. 

Under the lower roof the column-top system used four tiers of hua and a beam end, 
sliced off to look like a short ang. The l^cony has three shallow hua. 

In one detail the pavilion is closer to the Sung standard than to Tang; its longitudinal 
bracket arms are usually set in vertical pain, the lower dimensioned to Ac hua arm that it 
intersects and the upper - in Sung terminology called a man - maritedly longer. In the wall 
plane such arms are simulated in relief on den of beams. The one arm never paired is the 
farthest out, the which holds only a cushion member between it and the caves purlin. 

The main roof dmben inside are hidden, and so have been left rough. As at Fo-kuang- 
ssu, the purlins are braced by slanting props. There is an octagonal cupola over the 
colossus, but its design suggests a restoration. On the other hand, the interior balconies 
around the well retain thdr origiiial posts and panelling and show an interesting variety of 
lattico-work designs. 

The next oldest of the great Liao halls survives at I-hsien, F8ng-t'ien Province, Man- 
churia. Again the temple as a whole, F8ng-kuo-ssu, is now a pitiful remnant; but the 
size of its great hall and the majestic sweep of the roof are awe-inspiring even from a 
distance (Plate 178B). Inside, the impressiveness lent by the dimensions is leinfbrced by 
an array of oolonal images, the Seven Buddhas in a row (Plate i79a). To accommodate 
them the building is nine bays by five, or about 160 by 83 feet. According to an extant 
stele of 1303, it was erected in loao. 

By listing the principal elements that made up F£ng-kuo-ssu in 1303, the stele gives a 
good idea of its general plan. There were then two nine-bay struaures, the existing hall 
and a Dharma Hall behind it, intended to hold 1000 monb. Farther to the rear was a trio 
of pavilions, central, eastern, and western, dedicated respectively to Kuan-yin, the Three 
Vehicles, and O-mi-t'o (Amidbha). 

In the plan of the Fbig-kuo-ssu hall die old chancel-and-ambulatory formula is sensibly 
loosened. The interior is equally divided into two spacious chambers, seven by two (each 
achieved by omitting a row of six columns). The rear chamber houses the seven images, 
suid is dignified by handsome girders. The front, public space is covered only by exposed 
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rafte9»*a$ if it were a double aisle. The dividing row of columns probably was once rein- 
forced by curtains. 

Under the eaves the column-head bracketing is like that under the main roof of the 
Kuan-yin-ko (Plate 179B). The stylistic advance in thirty-five yeanismarkedin two ways. 
The intercolumnar complex is almost the same as the other, differing <ply in its first step; 
and by the same corollary that we have found under the Sung, the column-head beam has 
been given a T-section. 

At Pao-ti-hsien in Hopei, south of Tu-lo-ssu, is another ancient monastery, Kuang-chi- 
ssu, with a single Liao main hall.^^ The latter is called the because it en- 

shrines three seated Bodhisattvas (probably Kuan-yin at the centre, Win-shu on the east, 
and P*u-hsien on the west). A stele of 1025 dates it in the same year (and records, also, that 
it was once backed up by a Liao wooden pagoda of 180 feet). 

The San-ta-shih-tien is five bays by four, or about 83 by 60 feet; its proportions and 
hipped roof make it look like a larger edition of the Tu-lo-ssu gatehouse. The floor space 
is again halved between a sanctuary and a public area. Since there are only four bays of 
depth available, however, and die last serves as a rear aisle, each chamber can have only 
a bay and a half. The dividing row of columns must stand midway between the axes 
followed elsewhere; an eccentricity that requires an unusually complicated girder and 
beam framework above. 

The eaves bracketiA^though a little later than that of Feng-kuo-ssu, is still close in style 
to Tu-lo-ssu (and so p^ts out the danger of expecting too orderly a development within 
a short period). There is a fine tile ridge, with a frieze of dragons in relief, and acroteria 
that re-state the theme of the Tu-lo-ssu gatehouse with greater richness. 

The town of Ta-t'ung-fu, in the borderlands between Shansi and Mongolia, has in- 
herited two temples from the age when it served as a Tartar capital.** One, Hua-yen-ssu, 
was so highly esteemed that it was granted the privilege of housing images of the Khitan 
emperors, presented in 1062. Two halls remain from that fint age, while a third belongs 
to a phase of restoration under the Chin. The other temple, called P*u-cn-ssu or Shan-hiia- 
ssu, owns two structures attributable to the Liao, and two more that clearly are Chin. 

Hua-yen-ssu faces east, a fact that may record some special influaice from Central Asia 
or India, since the terrain permitted a free choice. There are two precincts, side by side. 
The * upper temple’ on the north centres on a very large Chin main hall. The ’lower 
temple’ features a somewhat smaller library, the Paixhiih<hia 0 - 4 s*ang-tiett, completed in 
1038 (according to an inscription on a beam). A little in front on its left and facing toward 
the axis is another hall of the same scale, the Haf-Auf-tferi (Figure 18). The dual pbn pre- 
sumably was a result of the rise in the temple’s fortunes that accompanied its receipt of the 
Imperial images in 1062. The original foundation had the library as its principal building; 
Imperial patronage brought the need for a whole new precina alongside, with a larger 
main hall set farther back for greater dignity. Liao and Chin stelae mention a number of 
other buildings. It is noteworthy that there was a balanced pair of pavilions, the northern 
one holding the Khitan statues; and a ’treasure pagoda’, Pao-t’a. 

The library is five bays by four, about 85 by 62 feet, with a hip-aiid-gAble roof. The 
interior preserves the old chancel-and-ambulatory division. A platfonti fltar of bridt b 
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covered with images in T ang fashion ; but the most lemirkabk asset of the bu i l ding is a 
set of architectural book cupl^ards runnii^ around the ends and rear (Plates zSoandiSxA; 
Figure 29). 

The eaves are bracketed in a fashion like that seen at Kuang-chi-ssu. The interior is 
covered by ceilings throughout, with an octagonal cupola rising over each of the three 
main icons. Over the chancel the woodwork sdll retains an elaborate painted decoration, 
varied to suit the forms to which it is applied. 

Nothing else among Liao remains comes so dose to the Sung ideal of crisp, well-organ- 
ized richness as do the two-storey wall cupboards. Each section has a prominent central 
motif. Those on the ends of the hall feature a miniature, three-part pavilion. The long 
rear facade has a more complicated five-part design, laid out on academic prindples; the 
centre is made dramatic by an arching bridge. The miniature pavilion roofi all have the 
hip^and-gable form, and their ridges terminate in fish-monster acroteria not unlike those 
of the Tu-Io-ssu gate (though more vertical, and so more like the Tang tradition). 

The bracketing is highly diversified, largely because of a differentiation between 
comers, salient and re-entrant. No distinction is drawn between column-head and inter- 
columnar units. In addition the single repeated complex approaches Sung practice by 
having its intermediate steps filled out with longitudinal arms; only the first step lacks a 
full longitudinal complement There is one intercolumnar unit that fans out on diagonals, 
at the centre of the nbHIihem fa^ule. All of this is so much like the mature Northern Sung 
style that it is tempting to imagine that the Liao architects made a special effort to reproduce 
some Chinese prototype, either by bringing in a consultant or by referring to some 
manual that preceded ihc Ying^ac Fa Shih, 

The Hai-hui-tien is so simple that it serves best to demonstrate the basic principles of 
Chinese timber construction (Figure 18). 

Shan-hua-ssu fiices south, and has three big buildings on axis. The fint two, a gatehouse 
and a* Hall of the Three Holy Ones’, Sofi-sklrf^ifn, must have been erected again under 
the Chin, after the temple was burned in the iiaos. The main hall must have escaped the 
fire. Its plan is the now fiuniliar two-chamber one, with a complicated framework above 
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to restore symmetry; the central Buddha has a magnificent cupola overhead (Plate i8a; 
figure 30). 

A contemporary work must be the surviving one of a pair of small two-storey pavilions 
that until recently balanced each other just behind the San-sh£n^en. In these two Liao 
remains the chief novelty is the use of intercolumnar units over the central bays that 
branch at 60 or 45 degrees (in much the same fishion as on the wdpB pagoda of Fo-kung- 
ssu, dated 1056). 

K^ai-yiian-ssu at I 4 isien m Hopei has kept three chapel-^ized buildings in an east-west 
row that was probably complet^ in 1105. The central and eastern halls are three-bay 
squares with hip-and-gable roofs; the western one is three by two, with a hipped roof. All 
have extremely simple bracketing. The interiors have preserved a good deal of cheir 
original decoration, best seen around the intricate cupola of the central hall (Plate i8ib). A 
Sung flavour b strong throughout, justified both by the relatively late date and by the 
location of l-hsien close to the border. The east-west trio recaUs the row of three pavilions 
that once towered at the rear of F£ng-kuo-ssu. 

Chin architecture in general, as wc have seen, had none of the racial flan that helped to 
redeem awkwardness under the Liao. At Ta-t‘ung the three big twelfth-century halls 
show an uncertain style, compounded of Liao traditions and Sung innovations in fluctuat- 
ing proportions, with the virtues of neither original. Most like the earlier standard b die 
gunt main hall at Hua-yen-ssu, a nine-by-five-bay structure comparable in size to F^g- 
kuo-ssu. The interior (though much re-decorated) b a fine si^ still, widi more than 
usual of the mysterious semi-obscurity of Tantric Bud dhi sm (Plate 183 a). The plan b 
novel, but in comparison with its Liao predecessors sacrifices too much to symmetry 
(Figure 31). The eaves bracketing continues the late Liao interest m diagonal fanning. 

The two Chin buildings of Shan-hua-ssu have a stronger Sung colouring, which m the 
gatehouse goes so fiu as to bring in curving ‘moon beams , and closely spaced bracketing 

with Still closer to Sung orthodoxy b die main hall of Ching-t u-ssuat Ymg-hsien, 

Hopei, built in 1 124 under what must have been purely Chinese direcuon. The buihhng 
has a notable ceiling, framed by a comice made up of miniature buildings with curving 
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roofi and rich banks of tiny brackets. Abo very like the Sung standard are two small two- 
storey kiosks at the main headquarters of the Confudan cult at Ch(s-fu in Shantung, which 
probably stem from a rebuilding at the end of the twelfth century.^** 

Nothing that remains from the period suggests even remotely the stupendous 
scale and lavishness described by Marco Polo. The most impressive surviving building, 
the two-storeyed, nine-by-six-bay main hall of the Taoist 'Shrine of the Nor^emPeak’ 
at Ch'u-yang-hsien in Hopei, is a Sung structure in everything except its date of 1270.^* 
The dendb that may be amassed are dose to those imitated by the Japanese in their Karayd. 

Two features appearing in buildings of the Mongol period deserve special notice. C^e 
has been dted already: the rare tripartite plan of the Sheng-ku-miao of 1309 (Figure 26). 
At Kuang-shdig-ssu in Chao-ch'^g-hsien, Shansi, a group of buildings erected again by 
1319 reveab a unique structural exploiution of the lever arm. Thus in the front hall of the 
* lower temple ’, what corresponds to an ang has the proportions of a beam, and runs all the 
way up inside the hall to meet its opposite number under the centre of the main cross-beam. 
The bracketing proper, at the same time, is so dwarfed as to be almost vestigial. The com- 
bination, except for its frankness, is oddly like that found in Japanese construction, hidden 
above the ceilings. There can hardly have been any transmission of influence; both cases 
doubtless represent logical conclusions drawn separately about the advantages of the ang 
form. In China there seems to have been no sequel to the Kuang-sheng-ssu experiment. 



CHAPTER 37 

MING AND CH‘ING 
<1368-1912) 


T o abbreviate the half-milleimium as drastically as is done in this chapter seems justi- 
fiable on two counts. In the first place, its subject-matter has already been well presented 
to the West;* in the second, the level of interest is relatively low. Ming and Ch*ing remains 
represent a prolonged decadence of the art and science of ^e building. The major creative 
effort of the age went at its start into the formation of a recognizable style; but even that 
was litde more than a modification of Southern Sung, and, once it was achieved, the process 
of change virtually came to an end. The Manchus, whose rule took up half the period, 
were no more enlightened or confident as patrons than the Mongols or Chin Tartars. 
They too were satisfied to follow their Chinese predecessors, perhaps with an even greater 
punctiliousness. Under them - particularly under the energetic Ch*ien-lung emperor of 
the eighteenth century - a vast quantity of monumental architecture was erected or re- 
faced. In the best of that work, as seen in the Peking palaces, there arc a good many in- 
herited virtues. The big halls with their courtyards and gates are still|najestic; the pleasure- 
quarters around the lakes arc still charming. But even the apprdfciative vbitor to Peking 
is conscious, before long, of an underlying monotony. The historian, who should balance 
what he secs against the imagined accomplishments of earlier times, can hardly help find- 
ing the late style unimaginative and timid. 

It has been a roughly accurate axiom of Chinese history that each major dynasty should 
emerge from chaos with the ambition toreconstrua the world of its predecessor. The first 
recognizable style of each period is relatively backward-looking; only after a few genera- 
tions do the altered times produce their own standard. We have seen that this process 
operated under the Northern Sung to delay the appearance of a characteristic Sung archi- 
tecture until the second half of die eleventh century. Under the Ming it meant that build- 
ings erected in the fifteenth century were likely to retain a good deal of Sung flavour. The 
main hall of K*ai-fu-«su at Ching-hsien in Hopei, for example, thoi^h it dates from 1462, 
is still dominated outside by subdy curving caves, and in its low porch echoes something 
of the Sung love of picturesque massing. The spiralling cupola inside testifies to mental 
liveliness as well as to dexterity (Plate 184A). For special local reasons, and particularly in 
out-ofi>the-way regions, this conservatism might rule evenlonger. Buildings in the iiorCh- 
west as late as 1 600 may still feature diagonal bracketing complexes in the Liao tradition. 
On the other hand, it is clear that by at least the mid fifteendi century an oflSdal Ming 
style had been worked out at the capitaL A convenient landmark is fumidied by die build- 
ings of the most interesting early temple remaining in Peking, Chih-hua-ssu, which was 
completed around 1444** 

Chih^ua-ssu foreshadows a great deal of what was to be done at Peking, or wherever 
else the official code was follou^ in the next four centuries. Its individual character, on 
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the other hand, is a qaalicy that was not destined to survive much longer. The general 
plan is typical, a narrow, deep oblong with a succession of courts of various sizes. The first 
court is dominated by the east-west balance of two-storey bell and drum kiosks, and 
is left through a second gatehouse containing draimtically posed images of the Four 
Guardian Kings. The larger second court has a pair of side buildings with more fine, real- 
istic sculpture; the western one, decorated in ^e Lamaist style, is a library with a high, 
hexagonal, sudonary sQtra case. At the back is the first axial Buddha hall. The temple’s 
chief monument, the two-storeyed yM-Zm-rifit, stands isolated in the third court. Behind 
is a rear compoimd, with living quarters for the monks and subsidiary chapels. 

Signs of lateness are apparent everywhere at Chih^-hua-ssu. The scale, to begin with, 
reveals an age of religious decline. Most of the buildings arc small; even the Ju-lai-dcn 
measures only about 6o by 40 feet on the ground floor. (Only the major Imperial establish- 
ments in Peking, and particularly those dedicated to Lamaism by the Manchus, are much 
bigger.) 

The plan and elevations of the Ju-lai-tien show a new insensitivity to spacing. The 
pillars are so unevenly set - with a very wide central bay. and very narrow comer ones - 
that they contribute no apprehensible rhythm. The bracketing, which even in the North- 
ern Sung style had stressed rhythmic subdivision, is here so dwarfed and crowded that it 
counts only as a continuous comice. It is not even clearly visible any more, being half 
hidden by a band of scroll-work suspended from the edge of the eaves. The most notice- 
able feature of the fa^adb, the arch form used in the three doorways of the upper storey, 
is an exotic novelty paid for by a falling-off in oomistency. The interior is handsomely 
appointed, and when it contained the fine timber cupola now exhibited in the Nelson 
Gallery of Art (Plate 185) at Kansas City, must have been still more impressive; but in 
comparison with earlier work even the cupola is a litde dry and mechanical. 

C^e kind of timidity exhibited at Chih-hua-ssu and destined to rule thereafter is a struc- 
tural one. The bracketing is as vestigial as the rib articubdon in a fan vault; the real work 
is done by big beams, with the help of a shallower eaves projection. The typical beam is 
not even well designed, however, being a good deal wider in cross-section than necessary. 
Even the science of carpentry seems to have been blunted in this age (when the growing 
difficulty of obtaining good timber should have set a premium on efficiency). The effect 
of an open ceiling in the Ming and Ch’ing style, with ponderous memben closely set in 
tiers, totally lacks the openness and dynamic variety of earlier combinations. 

Timidity and lack of imagination, again, must explain,at least in part, the latearchitects’ 
abandonment of almost all the variations of mass that had been so tempting to their Sung 
forerunners. The typical Ming or Ch’ing building has a simple oblong plan, with columns 
set out in the chancel-and-aisle formula. An enclosed pord on the front or rear, with a 
separate roof (often curved in section) is not uncommon, nor are wings; two parallel halls 
may be joined by an axial corridor; but all this is a meagre substitute for the baroque 
play wifo projections and heights seen in Sung and Yiian paintings. 

Structui^ timidity and conservatism of a special sort may be held against the latt 
builders for their failure to exploit the principle of vaulting (though here t|ie critic must 
be less confident, for no one can be sure that earlier architects would not have made the 
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lamerejecdon). Perhaps as a legacy from the pinr Asiatic age of die Mongols, most of the 
great dty gates of Peking were deigned in die early fifteenth century with passages cov- 
ered by big tunnel vaults. Even more remarkably, two large temple halls were built and 
tunnel-vaulted entirely in brick in the late sixteenth: one at Shuang-t^a-ssu in T'ai Yuan- 
fii, and the other the ^beamless haB*, IVu-^Uang^ien^ in Soochow. It is conceivable that 
these last owed their form to the advice given by European missionaries. They remained 
mere curiosities, almost on a par with the playful adaptations of the late European Baroque 
laid out for the Ch‘ien-lung emperor in his Summer Palace gardens west of Peking.* 

What survived bat in late architecture were the most obvious ways of appealing to die 
eye. The traditional monumentality given by great size and simple parts could be per- 
petuated, at least in the largest palace buildings, like the firont throne h^, T'ai-ho-tien, or 
the Grand Ancestral Shrine, T^ai-miao, with dieir surrounding walls and gates (Plates 
183B, 184B, and i89a).« Most often die observer's eye was attracted by decoration. So fiur 
as any chronological distinction may be drawn, one may say that decorative effects were 
still varied and ingenious under the Ming, but with the Manchus became standardized 
and obvious. The late Ming style is apt to turn to small-scale sculpture as a means of en- 
livening its detaik. One finds fint in sixteenth-century China the sculptured trivia that 
the Japanese were to pick up and exploit at Nikk 5 : bracketing ' beab ’ turned into animals* 
heads, puppet-show figurines strung along the architraves, a honeysuckle liveliness 
festooned over the dying style. Under the Manchus such irreverence seems to have been 
permitted only outside of the official code. It was particularly at home in the south, where 
the native culture was stronger; and shows itself still wonderfully exuberant in the tile 
decorations of soudiem rooft, or in panels on the faces of the characteristic extranoe- 
marken of the time, the p^ai-hw. In Peking, Ch'ing taste fevoured a kind of neo-classical 
respectability (Plates i86b, 187, A and b, and 190, A and b). Profit was still drawn even 
there from an inherited colour sense. In the latest traditional architecture as in antiquity, 
paint is indispensable to enhance every visual effect, from sumptuous dignity to playful- 
ness; and, though its use is as stereotyped as everything else, the conventions followed are 
bold and brilliantly successful The typical imperial building is crowned by a roof of 
gleaming glazed tile, uniformly colou^ except for the finials, in a hierarchic scheme 
ranging from the ruler’s own sunny yellow down to deep blue and green. In the building 
boom of the eighteenth century the further step was sometimes taken of encasing the 
vertical surfiu:es as well with coloured tiles, imitating the designs normal in paint (as well 
as such decorative forms as bracketed cornices, entablatures, and pilascen). 

The long-used capital, Pddng, is so much an epitome of late architectural style ^ at least 
in the official versions - that its curious admixtures of tradition and decadence merit special 
attention. The dty plan as a whok, fim of all, exhibits a kind of evolutionary struggle 
betw e en formality and irregularity. The walled area divides into two very di s s im i l a r 
major elements, a roughly square 'Tartar dty’ with a perimeter of nearly fifteen miles on 
thcnorth,anda wider, ihaUower 'Chinese dty* about five miles by two on thesouth.Tlie 
former is much the mote important and monumental, containing as it does the imperial 
palace compound. There run the grand avenues of immemorial C h i ne s e practice, past 
what lemaini of the ini^ government offices, the mansions of princes and dignitaries, 
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the artificial lakes and lulls of the palace gardens, the more spacious temples. There the 
ramparts are truly formidable, some forty &et high, strengthoied by great out«thrusting 
buttresses, and pierced by nine spectact^r towered gateways. The ‘Chinese city’ has 
lower walls; apart from t^ one north-and-south that divides it on the grand axis, 

its streets are as irregular and accidental as those of or old Boston. It is dearly a 

suburban zone, walled in with die rest for practical reasons. Appropriately, then, its moat 
important contents are the two wooded altar precincts which, by ancient custom, have 
always lain south of the capital proper: here ^ Temple of Heaven east of the central 
avenue and the smaller Temple of Agriculture on the west. 

The 'Tartar city ’, the true metropoUtan nucleus, is itself an obvious product of con- 
flicting forces. Its first premise reveals a desire to draw authority from the distant past: as 
the Chou ritual books had prescribed, the imperial palace lies near the centre of the city, 
instead of spreading across its rear (as had been the solution from the Six Dynasties to 
Sung). The centring is far from precise, however. The Imperial walls and moat press fidriy 
close on the south city gate; and within the palace, in turn, the major elements are to the 
front. The point falling midway between the south and north city gates marks not a throne 
hall, as the symbolism of the emperor as cosmic pivot might have demanded, but an arti- 
ficial hill, rising just north of the palace enceinte. It seems to have had no coiuiexion with 
the ceremonial life of the ruler; and, apart from its advantages as a look-out post, was 
important merely as a geomandc barrier against malign influeitces that might invade 
the palace from the north. 

Again, though both the ancient books and later practice had emphasized a regular grid- 
iron of avenues, at Peking not even the central, axial boulevard runs from wall to wall on 
a straight line. The spacing, too, is irregular; presumably because Peking has served four 
dynasties in turn, and in the transfen has been modified rather than created anew. (The 
Mongol capital on the same site had been much more strictly classical and uniform.) 

The outermost of the two palace enclosures, the 'Imperial City', shows a specific ac- 
commodation to circumstances; its high red wall extends well beyond the proper limits 
of symmetry on the west, to take in a chain of artificial pleasure-lakes and liillocks. Only 
around the grand central axis is the ancient ideal followed faithfully. On the approach to 
the inner nucleus, the 'Forbidden City’, there is another balancing of religious precincts 
inspired by the memories of Chou ritual; now the shrine to the Imperial ancestors, the 
T'ai-miao on the east, and the altar to the Gods of the Soil and Harvest on the west. (The 
contents of the two precincts are entirely dissimilar, but from the ground the fact is con- 
cealed by their wails. The T'ai-miao scheme is like that of a palace, with three big halls on 
a south-north line; the dead rulers, first Ming and then Ch'ing, were still remembered as 
men , and so were housed in something like the state they had known on earth. The western 
precinct is dominated by an open-air altar platform, square to symbolize the Barth.) 

The 'Forbidden City’, lying beyond a majestic five-towered gatehouse, is subdivided 
into a series of major walled areas. Most monumental is the complex of audience court- 
yards and halls extending in a narrow, deep rectangle up the grand axis (the counterpart 
of the front court and reception hall in the city residence of any Chinese geiifleman). Just 
to the rear the axis continues through a somewhat smaller and less fotmal |)recinct, the 
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chief imperial living quarters. The space remaining on east, north, and west is filled with 
a congeries of smaller compounds: more specialized imperial buildings, the quarters of the 
palace ladies, shrines, and temples. The south-east and south-west comers are dignified by 
particularly spacious groups annoapcjing the ruler’s devotion to scholarship and litera- 
ture : a library group on the east ^ printing-house on die west^ 

In the showpiece of Peking architecture, the grand audience group, all the traditional 
assets that still survived in Ming and Ch’ ing have been combined with maximum e£cti vc- 
ness. Huge size is rmforced by an absolute symmetry; the interplay between spaces and 
forms is made more dramatic by mounting heights. Though all subtlety has gone, the 
main blocks are still powerfully proportioned. Their parts are distinguhhed, and their 
visual impact is greatly heightened, by a masterly choice of colour : the white of marble for 
terraces, stairs, and balustrades, a gleaming golden yellow for the tile roofi, deep red on the 
woodwork in general and a mosaic-like sparkle of poiychromy in the half-riiade under 
the eaves. 

The entering vbitor finds himself fint in a relatively modest forecourt, aossed length- 
wise by a bow-shaped moat with five marble bridges. Beyond the next axial gate lies 
the audience courtyard proper, a great square of about 200 yards widdi, broken at the 
rear by a massive triple terrace and stairs. The three halls that rise in sequence from this 
stepped basement are interestingly varied in form. The fint, theT*ai<^o-tien (Plate 189A) 
whm the ruler sat dironed at the greatest mass audiences of the year, is the largest (eleven 
bays by five, about 200 by xoo feet), and has an appropriately monumental hipped roof, 
above a skirting penthouse. The middle hall, the Chung-luh-tien (Plate 1890), u^ chiefly 
as a waiting place, is a much smaller, five by five, square with a pyramidal roof. The final 
building, the Pao- 4 uhiien used for state banquets, is a reduced version of the first, nine 
by five, with a hip-and-gabie roof. (The marble terrace, to fit these diflerent dimensions, 
moves in and out in a squared-off dumb-bell silhouette.) 

The three-part scheme so splendidly embodied here must have been derived from die 
insistence of the Chou ritual that the Son of Heaven rule from three 'courts', ch*ao. Its 
sanctity at Peking is attested not only in the grand audience group, but also in the Imperial 
living quarten just beyond to the north, and in the Tai-miao group; as we have seen 
earlin, the idea seems to have been reintroduced as a classicizing reform in Sui and T ang. 

The details of the architectural history of Pelting, from the fifieenth to the end of the 
nineteenth century.form an intricate and confusing pattern of modifications,restorations, 
rebuildings,and new constructions. Much of what is visible to-day was determined when 
the Yung 4 o emperor moved his capital north in 1417, and was an admitted imitation of 
the fint Ming capital at Nanking. From that fint period the most memorable and IZast 
altered survivor is the huge oftring hall in the same ruler’s mausoleum precincts, north 
of the dey ; a building comparable to the Tai-ho-tien in size, general design, and details, 
but carried out with more energy and taste. The largest of die Tai-miao haUs as well has 
retained a good deal of its original fifreenth-century character in spite of successive restora- 
tions. Tie group of the audknee hall stands chiefly as a Ch'ing rebuilding, done around 
1700 on the basb of late Ming predecesson of 1627. 

How long the union of derign and craftsmanship could survive at a respectable level is 
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shown strikingly at the Altar of Heaven in the 'Chinese dty’. The general layout dates 
from 1 420, though most of the visible materials stem from a programme of repairs ordered 
in 1754. The round altar itself, mounting with its three-fold marble terrace like the tiers 
of Heaven inside a square enclosure, epitomizes both the Chinese reverence for the past - 
the design was already thought ancient in the Han « and the pure, ordered clarity of the 
monumental style. The best-known building in the precinct, the round *Hall of Annual 
Prayers', Ck'i-nien-ricn, north of the altar, belongs to the very end of the nineteenth 
century (and to a world so altered that its largest timbers could be best supplied from 
Oregon). To all but the most experienced eyes, however, it is distinguished from the rest 
of official architecture in Peking not by any obvious marks of decadence, but by a spec- 
Uculai beauty, drawn from geometry and colour: dazzling white, red, and a deep blue for 
the conical roofr that seems to dramatize the lustre of a night sky. 
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CHAPTER I 

p. I I. Excavationi were begun at An-yang in 1928 
through the jomc enterprise of the National Re- 
search Coun^ in Peking atul the Freer Gallery of 
An, Washington, D.C. UnAer die direction of the 
Academia Sinica, important finds were made (rom 
1934 to 1937. These excavations, together with the 
patient laboun of many Chinese md some Occi- 
dental scholars, have thrown much light on the first 
proto-historic dynasty of China. See Pntimitimy 
fbports <f ExcmfuHws it Anymg^ Academia Sinka 
(fthing, 198 ^ 33 )- 

2. H, G. Creel, SunMes in Emly Chinese Culture 
(Baltimore and London, 1937), 97-129. 

pa 3. For an excellent outline ofehinese history and 
material culture, see G. D* Guest and A. G. Wenley, 
AmiotiteJ Outlines of the History of Chinese Arts, 
Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Imtitution (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 

4. What connexion there may be between the 
Neolithic painted pottery of China and comparable 
wares of eastern Europe and the Near East is not 
clear at present. The distribution of painted pottery 
across Catral Asia, northern China, and into south- 
ern Manchuria has suggested to some scholan diat 
It may have followed me northern route from the 
West to China. The route became frmous in historic 
times as the Silk Road. 

P j 5 * Creel, ap. dr., 198-218. 

6 . G.D.Wu,fVrhisfWiVPMlr7iffCAiM(London, 
1938). 

7. For good, brief discussions of the elements ot 
early Chinese culture probably borrowed firom the 
West, see C. W. Bishop, *A GviHiation by Osmosis', 
The Amerkm SthoUf, Summer 1936, and same 
author, 'The Beginnings of Civilindon in Eastern 
Asia', JaufiM/ tf Ae Ameriem Ortenul Soekty (here- 
afrer inerted to as JAOS), no. 4 (Deoemba 1939) 
(Supplement). 

CHAPTBR a 

p 4 1. Rentodufied in L Skknw Uidmsiiy Prim, 

Berty Chinne Art, Orkmd Art, Seriei 0 , Secdon n 
(Newton, Maw.. 1938), Pke 089 (kfr). 


2. It appean that the Shang people made profisie 
ofietings to the spirits of the ancestors of the royal 
dan and probably those of all great fiunilies. Among 
the other spirici were a supreme ^irit, Shang-ti, pos- 
sibly diefim ancestor of the royal dan, gods of ndnd, 
riven, and earth, and such deities as 'Dragon Woman* 
and t^ 'Western Mother*. See H. G. Creel, The 
Birth tf Chitii (London, 1936), chapter xiL 

3. See, for example, Florance Waterbary, Burly 
Chinese Syrnhols mJ LitenUure: yest^ mid Spemhh 
Hans (New York, 1942). 

4. A fragment ofa human figure was among the p.5 
first finds of the Academia Sinica. The figure is 
seated in a squatting pontum, the hands daspiiig the 
shins; the h^ and upper part of the body ate lost 

It is like the owl and tiger slotted in the back Repro- 
duced in Prehmhmy Reports of ExuviHans otAssym^, 

Part n (Peking, Acnlemia Sinica. 1930), plate xo. 

5. Creel reports having seen the head ofanoxover 
life sixe, euavated by the Natumal Research Insti- 
tute, while large horns, of a kind known as 'bottle 
horns', tenoned fi>r attachmerit, are known through 
several exuiplei. See Creel, op, eU,, 107. 

6. Umehara belkves that in Shang tuna veswls p. 6 
with decorations typical of the bronsa were carved 

in wood, and it is posable that some of dw Shang 
broom diear and shapa followed prototypa in 
wood. See $. Umehara, 'Antiquitia ^um^ from 
the Yin Tombs outside Chang T8 Fu in Honan Pro- 
vince', ArHhus Adee, xin, 3, 149 C Because of the 
dsarpnea of daign and complex shape of certam 
broom it has been supposed ifa^ were all cast by the 
lost wax, tire periAir, process. The discovery of large 
numbers of piece moulds at An-yang shows that the 
mould mcdiodwM certainly us^ though dui doa 
not preclude the likelihood diat^ am jMidw 
cess was also employed. See O. KarlbedK, 'Anyang 
Moulds'.in Vhi ond Ckou Resemekes, Bidktin of the 
Mkiem o/f w fiettrm 
touBMBA) (Stockholm, 1936), 3^-60. 

7. ForexBeOentmatecialoneailyChineiebrQnm 
and illutctitioos of exampla of the faigheit quality, 
see Lodge, Wenley, and Pope, A DesaipHoe mi 
t&utntlH Gdakgiir tf Ckhiest Bmsms, Oriental 
Seria No. 3. Freer Gallery of Art, Snddmonian 
Inititotion (Washingttni, 1946)* 
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p.7 8. I am deeply indebted Mr ArdiibaldWeiile^ 

Director o£the Fieer Gallery of Art, for pkdag at 
my disposal the results of his investigation of the in- 
scription. See A. Wenley, * A Hn Txwi in the Avery 
Brundage Collection*, Ardtives of the Chhiese Art 
Sodety of America, vi (1952), ix-S* 
p.8 9. The first definite historical date in Chinese his- 

tory is 841 B.C. The traditioiial dates of the Shang 
Dynasty, 1766 to 1122, which we follow here, are 
certainly open to question. Some Chinese and Wett- 
em scholan, basing their condusions on researdses 
in the Chinese caloidar, place the establishment of 
the Shang capital atAn-yangatX300,andtheendof 
Shang at 1027. The last centuries of Chou, udien 

the dynasty was much weakened and held little more 
than the t^tional power of feudal investiture, may 
be divided into the period of the Spring and Autumn 
Annab, 722 to 481 b.c., and the period of the Warring 
States, fiom 480 to the establishment of the Ch'in 
empire in 221, although Ch*in was dominant fiom 
256 B.C. Here, for convenience, we shall refer to the 
period from the seventh or sixth century to the third 
century b.c. simply as the Late CKou Dynasty. 

10. Goodexample$whidi,onchebasisoftheirin- 
scriptious, can be placed in the early yean of the Chou 
Dynasty are asquaie i in the Frea Gallery (Lodge, 
Wenley. Pope, cit., plates 21-2), and the Imei 
of the Marquis of K*ang in the coUei^on of Major- 
General Sir Neill Malcolm (The Chinese Bchibition, 
A Commemorattpe Catal<gue of At Intematiomd Ex- 
hihition of Chinese Art, Royal Academy of Arts, Nov. 
tgSS-March tgj6 (London, 1936), plate 7, no. adOA). 

1 1. As an example of such a local style one might 
dte the Iwo in the form of an dephant now in the 
Freer Gallery. See Lodge, Wenley, and Pope, op. 
cit., plate 24. 

p.9 12. For example, a vend type (fMfi in the form of 

a water-buflalo, in the Fogg Museum of Art, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

13. H. G. Creel, The Birth of China (London, 
1936; New York, I9j4)- 

14. The most important sutes to emerge were: 
Shu in the west,inthe territory that is largdymodem 
Szechwan; Ch'u in the south central, occupying the 
main Yangtze valley and extending no^ward 
through modem A^wd and soo^ern Honan; 
Yueh on the east coast, embracing the Yangtze 
delta; Han in the Yellow River valley; Wei, c£u>, 
and Yen in the north and north-east; Ch*in in die 
north-west in Shensi, the original home of the Chou. 

p, 1 1 15. Examples exhibiting die same close observa- 

tion of reality coupled with formal design might be 
multiplied, e.g., a bronze tiger or panther in & col- 


lection of Mr EmstEikbon, New York; aboieedie 
small redining rams on the Bd of one of die li Yft 
cauldrons, L. Bachhofir, A Short Hbto/ygfChhiem 
Art (New York, 1946), plate 49. 

16. W. C. While, TomhsifOldLoyang (Shanghai, p, la 
1934 )> and also S. Umehaxa, Ralmy 9 hhuon keM 
skilei [Selections fiom the Andeni Tenths at ChMnn, 
Le-jw^] (Kyfito, 1937). Excellent sdection of re* 
produoions in the latter work. 

17. For a somewhat similar figure found in a Han 
period tomb of Indo-China, see O. R. T, Janse, 
Ardmeokgiedl Raseardi in Jndo-China, n. The Dblrkt 
of Chbhiin During the Han Dynasty (Cambridge, 
Mask, 1951). 

18. H. C. Hoillis, 'Cranes and Serpents', Bulletin p. ij 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art (Octoto 1938). 

19. Many dements of the early Yangtze valley 
ait do not seem to be shared by other parts of China. 

There are some indications of influences fiom India, 
and the region may some day prove to be the home 
of much of the folklore and imagery later appropri- 
ated by Taoism. For a preliminary publication, see 
Chiang Yuen-yi, Chasfg^, the Qm Trthe and its 
Art, a vols. (Shangbai, 1949-50). 

CHAPTBR 3 

1. Shih Chang-ju, 'Recent Discoveries at Yin- p, 14 
hsu, Anyang, wi& a Note on the Stratification of the 
Site’, The Chinese Journal of Archaeology (Institute of 
History and Philology, Academia Sinica, Nanking, 

X947)t 39 - 40 » and text figure (in Chinese). 

2. A number of important example^ induding 
the well-known basin in the Freer Gallery, are repro- 
duced in S.Umehara,£iiidrd» hronzesdts royaumes 
comhattants (Ky 5 to, 1936). 

3. See W. P. Yens, 'A Datable Shan^Yin In- p. 15 

scription', Ada I, Part I (London, 1949), 80 AT., 

whm this method of hunting is discussed in some 

4. The rubbings and drawingi are teproduced 
here through the generous permissioB of Dr Eleanor 
Consten. See £. Consttn, * A Hn with Pictorial De- 
coration', Afddivi qfike Gkkirje An 

ka, VI (1952), 18.32. 

5. Thb bunting scene by the shore of a lake kin p.i6 
ancestor of the more advanced scene on a Han Dy- 
nasty tile fiom Szechwan, plate 28. 

6. For a complete description ofthe game which 
seems to fit the scene well see G. Montdl *T*ou Hu 
. The Ancient Chinese Pitd-pottOame’, Sdmos 
(Stockholm, 1940). 
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p. 17 7. See cbpier 6: Pimeiary Stona and Tiles, 

p. iR 8. Aoodierpuiiaiigincoburontdtalady^^ 
a peacod and a 4 nig^ dated by Chmese aichaeo^ 
logiits to the fifth century B.C., has once been dia- 
ooveied at Ch'ang-sha. See Chftig Ch8n-co (Ed.). 
Gfe 4 tHtr^ 4 ChimfeArt, voL 1. parti, plate 12 
(ShansM 1954) (b>Chiiiett.with£n^ captions). 

9. John Pope hat drawn my attention to a similar 
thrccHheaded man on one of the so-called hunting 
broneei of the LateOiou period. 

10. Apparently the excellent condition of the lac- 
quer cops, boxes, etc., fipom Ch*ang-aha is due to the 
fact that the tombs are below water-level and the 
objects have been preserved in a state of complete 
saturation for over two thousand yean. 

p 19 11. For a detailed description of the construcoon 

of a similar box with a fiir more abstract design, 
reproduced in colour, see F. Low-ficer, *Two 1 ^« 
quer Boxes from Ch*ang-sha', Artib$u Asiae^ x.4 
(Ascona, 1947), 

12. The border is idaied to some inlaid bronzes, 
for example, the covered tiqg, Pilbbury Collection, 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, from dw Chsn-cs'un 
tombs of c. 450-250 B.C. The dominant element of 
the lacquer-box decoration is die repetition of the 
cye-feathen of the peacock. It is dus eye of the pea- 
cock reduced to a heart-shaped or p^ form and 
often arranged as a quatrefoil about tile central knob 
of minon, that is very evident in many mirion of 
the fourth to third century b.c. recovered ftom Shou 
Chou and, like the lacquer box, aasociaied wsth tiie 
Ch'u State. At least thm minois, nos. C 74, 75, 76 
illuitraied by Karlgren, *Huai and Han*, 0 Aff£^ 
no. ij (1941), end them dated to die duiti century 

8. C., clearly derive ftom the peacock with its sweep- 
ing tail and one straight wing. In this connexion it is 
interesting to point out the peacock foathets incor- 
porated in die designs on die Stodet dragon, plates 
7 B, 8 b. 

CHAPTBB 4 

MU I. The Han Dynasty uhisiQiically divided by an 
interregnnm inco Early or Western Han with the 
capital at Ch*afig-an in Shensi ftom 206 bx. to a.d. 

9. and the Later or Baieeni Han with the capital at 
Lo-yang m Honan firom a.d, 25 to 221. The years 
A.D. 9 m 23 were occupied by the bcief rale of the 
usurper Wang Ming. 

pit 2. RH. Dubs, *The Victory of Han Confinan- 
um*. JAOS, voL |l, no. 3 (193*)* 

Ml 3. iM 


4. In 125 8-c., at the instigation of Confiician 
scholars, an Imperial Univeiiity was cstablidied 
which, in a fow centofies, numbered thirty thousand 
students. See L C. Goodrich, Hhro7 cke 
Chinese People (New York, 1951), 49. 

5. For Confiician terms see Fung Yu 4 an, HiiSdry p.a3 
(jf Chinese Philosophy t translated by D. Bod^ (Pck- 

hig, 1937); aho, A. Waley, TheAiukas^Confteliis 
(London, 1938; New York, 1939). 

6 . Chuang-tzu and a vrark attributed to Lao^cai, p. u 
the Too^tS^ehingt are the two principal Taoist 
worb. 

7. A Short Histofy of Chinese Philo- 
sophy^ edited by D. Bodde (New York. 1950), 105. 

For Taoism see chapten 6, 9, 10. R A. GiH trans- 
lator, Chnong Txu (London, 1889). A. Waley, The 
Way and /(s Power (London, 1934; New York, 1935). 

8. Lin Tung-du, 'The Chinese Mind: hi Taoist 
Substratum', Jounud of the History ef Uens^ vm, 3 
(New York. June 1947). 259-72. 

9. IbiJ. 

CHAFTBB 5 

1. Pan Ku, History of the Fortner Host Dynoseyt p. 25 
transbted by R H. Dubs (Baltimore, 1938, 1944), L 

185, note 5; and o, 33, note 3.9- 

2. Ho Ch'fi-ping was one of tiie most distin- 
guished generals of Emperor Han Wu-n. He rose to 
fame through his victorious ompaigns against the 
Hsiung-nu. The emperor ordered his tomb to he 
constructed n e ar his own in Hsing-p'ing, Shansi, and 
to ceremble m form the Ch*i 4 ira mountain (also 
known as Tun Shan) where the general had gained 
his victory. First published in V. Segalen, G. de 
Voitins, J. Lartigue, Misshn mthMpgupu en CUnt 

(Paris, 1923-4). 53-43. 

3. Ihe bear in the composition ofihc demon and p.a6 
bear has a cloie stylistic similarity to a bear in Gombac 
with a tiger, on a hronte plaque dated in accordance 
with 123 B.C in the Ndmn Gallery Collection at 
Kansas Qcy. 

4. Pan Ku, qp. (it., n, note p. 252. 

See also this volume, Soper, Part Tvra: ArehiUo^ 
tore, chapter 33, *GVl», Hm, mi the Tbre ISby- 
doms*. 

5. An important series of diese funerary pdhn, 
including the pillan of Sb8n, are publuhed in the 
scholarly work by Segalen, de Voisins, Lartigne, qp. 

(it., and in L*Art JimMe 4 t^^desHm (Pari^ 

1935). 
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p. atf 6, Hie Sh£ii pillati ue doie in style to those of 
Fteg Huang, near by, datable to a.d. lai, but they 
may be as late as die ptllais of Kao I at Ya Chou of 
A.D. 209. 

p.a7 7. The creatures symboliang the celestial and 
terrestrial quadrants are: the Red Bird of the South, 
the Sombre Warrior of the North (represented by a 
snake and tortoise in combat), the Green (or Azure) 
Dragon of the East, and the White Tiger of the West. 

In Chinese literature the four are first menrioned in 
Huai-nan Tni, second century B.C., and appear not 
to have been generally represented as a group in art 
until the first century A.D., though earlin examples 
may exist* For an excellent account of Han cosmo- 
logy see W. Perceval Yetts, The Cull Cktnese 
Bronzes (London, 1939), 116-65. 

8. Wang Yen-shou, Un^-teum^en Fu^ partial 
translarioo, from which the above is quoted. Arthur 
Waky, *Tbe Ling-kuang Palace at Lu*. in The 
Temple mi Other Poems (London, 1913). 

9. For a discussion of the bear and the dates of its 
appearance in Chinese art see Yetts, op, at,, 89 ff. 

10. Commemoroiive CeUiqpue of the Intemotionol 
Exhihition of Chinese Art, Royal Academy of Arts 
(London, 1936), plate 48, no. 553. 

11. Op. dt., pbte 45, no. 559. 
p.a8 12. O. Sifdn, 'Indian and Other Influences in 

Chinese Sculpture*, Stniks in Chinese Art mi Some 
Jniim hifluenees (London, 1938). See also L. Bach- 
hofer, A Short History of Chinese Art (New York, 
1946), 61-2. 

13. Rather unsaris&ctory photograpb of diese 
lions at the Wu Family shrines are repr^uced in T. 
Sekino, Sepuldtrol Renuins of the Hm Dynosty in the 
Prooinee of Shmtimg, Chino (T 5 ky 5 , 1916), plates 

32-3. 

14. Some forty-four ofthcse guardian animals, in 
varying states ofpreiervation, are described in the ex- 
cellent study edited by Chu Hsi-ciu and others, 'The 
Tombs of the Six Dynasties', MommenUt Simeo, i 
(Nanking, 1935) (in Chinese). This diorough ex- 
amination of the existing monuments and reiomccs 
to them in literature, straightem out a number of the 
correlations between the sculpture and the tombs 
they guard - identificatio n s wUch have been some- 
what confined in numerous Western publiatioos. 
We here fallow the identifications of Cbu Hsi-tsu. 
Concerning the 'chimera’, Chu Hst-tso suggests 
that those with one hom are properly called r'kff-le, 
and those with two horns pi-nskh, while fm-po, 
apparently an imported word, applies equally to 

In A.D. 87 die Ytieb-chih tent a delegadon to 
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China with)!i^ lions, and Chu suggests diat Jbfi 
u the proper term far the hofiiknamMlres;p. 194* 

IS* Sitdn, op. dt,, 19: 'Most illumimriiig In dds p. 19 
lopect it the brooK statuette fiom the Oxtn 
UK in the Bririth Museum, which is said to be a 
Bactrien woik of the foufdi century B.& It shows a 
somewhat Hdlenized trantfeemation of the Aebao- 
mcniao gritiRm. . . .' 

16. See S. Umehara, Seketei Andent hUrrors 
Fomi ot Shoohdiyi Tomhs (Kyfito, 1939), especially 
plate 42. 

CHAPTER 6 

1* A,Waky,AnlHtniiteHmtotheStiiiyefChinese p.ji 
Potntb^ (London, 1923), 22. 

2. F. S. Drake, 'Sculptured Stones of the Han 
Dynasty*, MmnmenUi Seriat, vm (i943)t 287. This 
article contains a valuable series of early Chinese 
reftrcnces to painting. I am also much indebted to 
Alexander Soper for ^useof his unpublished paper. 
'Literary Evidknee for Early Chinese Painting'. 

3. Drake, 411 . 

4. Drake, op. ri^., 289. 

5. Hon 5k«,z3cv, chapter on* Chiao-ch'i'.Refor- 
ence and translation: A. Soper, op. dt,, note 2. 

6. Drake, op. dt„ 290. 

7. Soper, op. dt., *Hou Hm Shu ’. 

8. A. Waley.'TheRarityof Chincae Painrings', p } 
Burhi^ton Megozine (June 1917), xxx, 210. 

9. The only surviving examples in the writer's 
knowledge are the two fragments recovered at 
Ch'ang-sna whidi are of uncertain date, but cer- 
tainly pro-Han. 

10. These tiles are of pottery, the designs being p i 
applied by prewing moulds into the soft eby before 
firing. They are abnit 18 ins. by 45 ins. on an avei^ 
age and were used for the construction of under- 
ground tomb chamberk See O. Jans^, Brifies et 
ohjeu Urmtifnesfiminira ie Vipogne ies Hm ^sperte- 
Murd C. T.Loo (Paris, 1936), andW.CWhirepToMir 
Tlk Pietures of Andent Chins (Toronto, 1939). 

11. It is difficult to assign a precise dace to these p \ 
ci]cs,butthepaintingisclMtothatonaiinalltor- 
toise-ihell box decorated with lacquer, recovered in 
Korea and datable to the first or second century A.D. 
SmY,Hu$iiM,AIUportmtlrtBxesostions<fWtn^ 

Hsi rem8 (Tflkyd, 1930)* Abo see K.Tomit^Fsrt- 
^Ho of Chinese Psintb^t k the Mnsem (BoiCon, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 1938), plails 1-8. 

12. Drake, op. dt., 292*3. 
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CHAPTER 7 

p. jE I, Tbe bat dfacmiioti of the Chu Wd iliriiie it 
Wibu Fdrbtak. *A Scroctunl Key to Haa Muni 
Alt', of AtkHc Studies, vn. i (April 

I94e)» H is impowhle to uy when the itooes 
wete le-cut, bitt then if lome leafon to bdkve dut 
at least part of this *freilieiiiiig op* may have been 
done aroimd a.d. 5a7 at the time when the ihrine is 
first mentioned in Cbioese writings. 

p. 37 2. £. Cfaavannei, Mission onkiotegique dons la 

Chine septentrionale (Paris, 1909), plates xxiv, kxvu. 

3. See Sduno, Sepnkhral Remains of the Han Dy- 
nasty in Ae homnu ef ShasUnn^, plates i4{H55- 

4. WihnaPairbaiik,*C>tibiiigShrinetofcb 
Uang Tx*u*", Homed Jonnud^Astalie Studies, vi, 1 
(1941). i«> 36. This ar^ contains a good biblio- 
gca^y of the chief pubhcatioos relating to the Wu 
Pai^y shrines. Reproductions of these, and ocher 
Han stones an in Chavannet, ep. eit,, and in La 
Seulpture sue pkneenChimau temps des deux dynasties 
Han (Paris, 1893); S. Omura, Skina Biju^shi, 
Chis^ (Tfik^, i9i5)sieitino, op. eU.; Univenitd 
de Paris, CdptadnedwiRnm 

I, u (P^km, Centred* Btudes Sinologiques, I 95 ^s 0 > 

5. Fairbink, op. dr., 33. 

6. A. Soper, *Li(e Motion and the Sense of Space 
m Barly Chinese Repre s entati o nal Art', The An 
Bulletin, xxx, 3 (1948)* 187-86. 

p.ji 7. Kim, Chewon,* Han Dynasty Mythology and 
the Korean Legend ofTan Gun ', 4 rddm</fhe Ckiff- 
ese An SodW/ ef Ameritu, n (New York, 1948-9)* 
43-8. For the full range of dw artists' repertory of 
subjects ui the Wu family shrines, the reader must 
turn to such publications as those of the French siiio> 
logiit, £doti^ Chavannes. 

p. jy 8. Wang Yen-ahou, in A. Waley, Tbr Temple 
and Other hems (London, 1923), partial cransla- 
uon. Complete cranshtion, von Zach, Ada 
(1926), 3t ft See also, Drake, op. eit., 29W. 

9. Drake, op. eit., 284. 

10. R. C Rudolph, in ooUaboration with Wen 
Yu. Han Tomh Aet^ West Cklm{BM^sBd las 
Angeles, 1931). 

ti. Vcnel type KPiOsbury Collection, Minnea- 
polis (^te 17); vessel type km, Chinese govern- 
ment, dmner Janningi GoUeccion (Ten figures 2, 
3» 4)« 

12. AiinulactypenfStoAwantikrcprodi^ 
lUnySth |2 (Augiwt i9|A)b curies an 

NiscriptioAdiiBdbMoofdattMwid^ 123. 


S3* An excellent discussion of early Chinese p.4e 
painting, both in general and in detail, is that pre- 
sented by Soper in two articles in The Art Bsdktin: 

'Early duncK Landscape Painting’, xxm, 2 (1941), 
and 'lifismotion and the Seme of Space in Early 
Chinese Representational Art*, zxx, 3 (1948). 

CHAPTER 8 

1. The 'Three Kingdoms' of Wei in the north, p. 41 
Shu or Shu Han in the west and Wu in the south 
each claimed the Imperial mandate of the defimet 
dynasty and lasted from a.d. 221 until 265 in the 
north and 280 in the south. The Western Chin re- 
united much of the empire for a time from 365 until 

316, when it was overrun by five tribes of Turkic, 
Mongolian, and Tibetan stock, which briefiy con- 
tended in the north in a period so confined that it has 
won the name of the 'Sixteen Kingdoms*. From 
these there emerged the vigorous T'o-pa tribe of the 
Hsien-pi, a Turkic stock, which founded the Nordn 
em Wei dynasty in 386. In the south, from the 
capital city of Nanking, the 'Six Dynastia* of Wu, 
Eastern Chin, Sung, di'i, Liang, and Ch*8n ruled 
unnl 581. In the noitii the Northm Wei divided, in 
534, into Eastern Wei and Western Wei, fbllov^ 
by Northern Ch'i and Northern Chou. 

2. For a coodsc account of some of these early p. 4a 
musionaries, see Goodrich, op. tit., chapter 3. 

3. The Japanese scholar S. Omura m his book 
Shina Bijutsihohi, Chdsdhen {History ef Chinese Stulp-> 
tun) (T 5 ky 5 , 1915) has roQected referenoes to 
dhist images fitmi innumerable Chinese texts and 
inscriptiom; hb work forms an invaluable compen- 
dium for the detailed study of early Buddhist art in 
China. A selection of dm material Iw been translated 
andexiensively edited by Soper,in' Literary Evidence 
forthe Early Buddhist Art in China,LForeignlDiages 
and Artists', Oriental Art, n, 1 (1949)* a8-33; and 11 . 
'Pseudo-Foreign Images*, Artilms Asiae, zvi, f, 2, 

4. See B. Rowland, 'Chinese Sculpture of the Pil- 
grimage Road *, BuBelk if the FegfArt-Museum, nr, 2 
(March 1935)* sa-8; 'Notes on the Dated Statues of 
the Northern Wei Dynasty and the Begmnings 9f 
Buddhist Sodpeure in China', 7kevtrrBHUiffti,xix, 

I (March 1937), pa-ioy; and TV Art «id AnhBeo* 

MW ^AiAa (P^M Hbtory of Art, Londctt. Fiist 

impresrion, 1953}. 1^ 75-ii7- 

5. Soper, 'Literary Evidence for the Early Bud- 
dhb Art in China*, op. nV., 29. 

6 . The earliest dated figure in the writer's know- 
ledge is that in thecollection of MfAveryBrandage. 
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It comet from a tmall state iaJlopei province, nortfi 
China, and bean a date conespondmg to 338. An 
illustndon in the Harvard Jounul of AMc StudUs^ 
II, 3, 4 (December 1948), opposite page 321, shows 
it to be the same general type at plate 29A, somewhat 
mote provincial but strongly modelled. The head 
is dispropordonaiely large. For a list of 53 images 
dated from 390 to 501, see Rowland, *Buddto 
Sculpture in China', The Art Bulletin, sox, i (March 
1937), 106-7. 

p. 4a 7. Sir Aurel Stein, Seritidia (Oxford, 1921), plate 
viii, 

p. 43 8. The idea couM not have been utterly new to 

China. For hundreds of years dwellings had been 
hollowed out in the loess soil of die Yellow River 
valley and the rock-cut tombs from the Later Han 
Dynasty of Szechwan were, on a mmor scale, rock- 
cut temples to the anceston. 

9. During World War II an expedition of Japan- 
ese scholars from the Kydto Research Insdtute 
studied die caves for eight yean. The results of their 
meticulous laboun are b^g published, and since 
this great work is likely to remain standard for many 
yean, we follow its system of numbering the aves. 

S. Mizuno and T. Nagahiro, Yuivdtang the Buddhist 
Cave Temples of the Fifth Century am. in North China 
(KySto, 1951). Sec also Mizuno, 'Archaeological 
Survey of the Yiin-kang Grottoes’, Archives of The 
Chinese Art Society of America, iv (1950). 

10. See Rowland, The Art and Architecture of India, 
diapten 11 and 12. 

11. The rather absurd, brown pottery popib of the 
eyes are disfiguring addidomof the twelfth century. 

p 44 12. O. Sir6n, 'Indian and Other Influences in 

Chinese Sculpture', Studies in Chinese Art and Some 
Indian Influences (London, 1938), figure 29. 

13. Examples in stone could be multiplied both at 
Yiin-kang and in several free-standing steles, such as 
the archaic stele in the Okora Museum, Tfiky 5 . 

14. B. Rowland, 'Notes on the Dated Statues of 
the Northern Wei Dynasty and the Beginnings of 
Buddhist Sculpture in China', The Art Bulletin, xix, 
I (1937)* 101. The continuation of this Buddha type 
is an ex^lent example of the perseverance of stylm in 
China for iconographic or oto reasons. It occurs in 
stone in the late sixth century, is popular during the 
Ming Dynasty and is found in good Lamaisck ex- 
amples in the eighteenth century. 

p. 45 15. For other ilhuiratioos of these relief scii]]>- 

tures, see SirAi, Chinese Sculpture, n (London. 1925). 
platti 30-2. 


CHAPTBB 9 

1. The eariiest niche in the KO-yang cave wii p. 47 
made in AJ>. 495 « the main figure wai oonmleted in 

500, and die maj^ty of the sculptured nkhei weit 
made before 525. The Pinryang cave is probably that 
done by Imperial oederof Hsflui Wu-ti (r. 499 -’ 5 > 5 ) 
and compl^ in 523. Originally the pin inducM 
three caves, but only the one was completed during 
the Wei Dynasty. There are a number of other im- 
portant caves and niches sculptured at this period, 
notably the Uen-hua cave, but the' Pin-yang is the 
most complete expression of the Northern Wei 
style. 

Thescuipcarei ofLung-m8n have beenextemively 
reproduced. See Chavannes, Mission arMoltfgi^ 
dms la Cldne septentrionalei SirAi, Chinese Sculpture 
Tokiwa and Sekino, Buddhist Monuments in China 
(TfrkyB, 1926-38). The most recent and authorita- 
tive in many ways is S. Mizuno and T. Nagahiro, A 
Study of Ae BkuUhist Cave^ples of Lunjt-mdn, 
Honan ^flkyfi, 1941) (Text in Japanese with Eng- 
lish summary.) 

2. B. Rowland, "The hM^aphy of die Flame p. 48 
Halo*, Bulletin of the Fofjtg mtseum of Art (January 

1949). 

3. R. T. Paine. The Art and ArAnketure of Japan 
(Pdican History of. Art, London, 1955), Part One. 

4. To the deep regret of all, diese two bas-reliefs 
were chipped out in the 1930s. All available frag- 
ments of the empress relief were assembled from 
various sources by the Nelson Gallery of An, Kansas 
City; thebas-reliefof the emperor has been assembled 
by the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

5. The Vimalakirti figure u now in the collection 
of Myron S. Falk, Jun., New York. 

6. LeRoy Davidson, 'Traces of Buddhist Evan- 
gelism in Early ChineK Art', ArtHms Arke, n, 4 
(i94»). 251-65. 

7. Goodrich, op. rir., 99. p. 1 1 

8. For a good discussion of the iconography of 
thisandotherChtneae sculpture and painting inipiied 
by the same text, see: J. LeRoy Davidson, The Lotus 
Sdtra in Chinese Art (New Haven, 1954). 


CHAPTBB 10 

1. See B. Rowland, The Art and AnMtetim of p- u 
plate 821. 

2. O. Sirdn, 'Indian and Ocher Influences ki p< 3 S 
duoae SculpcuK*, op. eti„ 32. 
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p. 56 3, Ct, A. Pope, Bd., A Swvty efPmim Art (Lon- 

don and New Yodc, 1938), 1, 616. figuxe 194; n, 

pittei 171, 17a. 

p.57 4. Pope, IV, ^1101167 and x68. 

5. Tlioe omace Indian floral designs appear in 
Chineie Buddhiit ait as eaily as the 5301, for ex- 
ample, the Clevdand Mmeum stele of a.d. 537, and 
even begin on the Berenson shrine of a.d. 529, but 
teach full development only in the seoemd half of the 
century. 

d. Ibe ZoxoaMiian religion of the Peniant was 
lecogniaed at Lo-yang as ^y as the Northern Wd 
period and tia oeiemonies were conducted in the 
capicab of Later Cbou and Northern Ch*i. 
p. 5l 7. One side slab is in the Louvre, the lootion of 
theVecond is unknown; two railing pieces that par- 
tially closed the front axe in the Cologne Museum. 
These latter have architectural elements that are no- 
chuig mote than the old funerary pillan (th*iiek) of 
Han times. 

8. Pope, op, tii.t iv, pbte 174. 

9. Sec h.PtmuChimrt$ailptm in the Mrtrcpoli^ 
tmi Museum of Art (New f^feck, 1944), plates 

XL-UI. 

to. Although the stele bean an inscription con- 
taining the two dales 333 and $43* vdikh may refer 
to the building of a temple, the general style n very 
close 10 that of other sculptures tedin the 550S, and 
if the stele is as early as 543 it may be taken as a pre- 
cursor of the Northom Ch'i manner, especially smoe 
It was found in northecn Honan « a rqgkm that 
formed part of the Northern Ch*i empire. 
p.r>o n. Especially important sculpture from the 
Northern Ch*i period in the WmthropCottectiofi is 
i senes of bas^dicfi representing monks, adoring 
figures, and flying apaaras from t^ walls and ceil- 
ings of cave-templei cut in a sandstone diff at Tien- 
luog Shan, south of Tai-yuan, Shansi. 

u. For a mote detailed consideratioo of ail the 
variadoos in the pcodudi of the many local work- 
shopiofnordiemHopriandeasteiii $hansi,see Siidn’s 
monograph on the sul^: *Chincse Marble Sculp- 
ture of me Traniiiion Period', BMFEA, no. 12 
(Stockholm, 1940), 473-98. 

13. Sitdn,GjUbewSm(jNnw,iii,pbtt 
p 61 14. John E Lodge, 'Itnraduction to the Collec- 

tion of Chineie Scolpcuie', Mosam ifBueArts 
BuHrthi, HQ, no. 7I (Anguw 1915). A figure very 
similar to din Boiiao AvaUdtelvafi, now m the 
Minneapolis bidium of Am, bean a leig^ 
Notdiem Chon and is dated in aoeofdance with A j>. 
S70. 


15. bi 577 Northern Chou, allied with the Turin, 
was able to destroy the pious but impractical dynasty 
ofNorthemCh'i, only to succumb itself in 581 to die 
inttiguet of one of its own oflidah, Yang Chien. 
Wkhin a few yean Yang Chien absorbed the last ro- 
maining dynasties of the south, Liang and Ch'In, 
and by 590 China was again united under one nilmg 
house. The dynasty was short and ended in 61B. 

16. One exception is probably the beautifuUy 
modelled image of a seated Buddha done in dry 
lacquer and now in the Metropolitan Museum. At 
Badihofir has pointed out, this is very likely a work 
of the Northern Ch'i peri^. 

17. This shrine has been admirably described and 
discussed by K. Tomica, Bufletiu of the Museum if 
fine rirtr,xun, no. 252 (June 1943), and by J. Lodge, 
op, dtt xxrv, no. 141 (February 1926). In b^ 
articles the adherence of the design to scriptural de- 
scriptions and the iconographic idcntifiqtions are 
d isc ussed in tome detail For good photographs 
bringiiw out the important thiee-dimeniional dtw- 
acter of be sculpture, see Tomita, op, eit, 

CHAPTER II 

t. The painting and Ku K'ai-duh have been dis- p. 63 
cussed m detail by A. Waky, Au Ititroduaum to the 
Study of Chinese Pmuting (London, 1923), 45-66. 

Some Western wnten have clasted dir 'Admoni- 
tions' as a Tang Dynasty copy on what appears to 
this writer to be very slender evidence, Thm u no 
onguial detail that would st^tgmt the hand of aTing 
pamter, and opinions based on the writing are fiir 
from condosive. The problem of die approximate 
dale is made extremely diflicult by extensive lepaiit 
and restoration work of successive periods. The 
scroll belonged to the three greatest collectors of the 
sixteenth to eighteenth century: Hsiang Mo-lm, 

Liang Cb'ing-piao, and An 1 -choii. The 'Goddess of 
the Lo River', now in the Freer Gallery, also be- 
longed to Liang Ch'ing-piao. 

2. There is a small section of landscape in the p. 64 
'Admonitions' diat has been much discuaed by 
Western wriien. It is this wriier't belief due thb 
section has been so extensively restored that K would 
only be possible CO hamd an opinion about itt nature 
after catefid study under ulna-violet light The main 
coiiceptofdx sharply peakedbilb inhabiiedby over- 
large ammab dearly evolves from the same sources 
dat inspirM d» Han Dynasty 'faill^* lids and tuib 
dnwingi tt a sdMintng soeiK on a Swdiwen 
On the other hand, the flats of ta blB > 4 a nd atop the 
difi on dn right appear m be eariy leitoiatMMis, pos- 
sibly of the Thug Dynasty. 
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p. «5 3* A. Soper, *The Fiiit Two Lawi of Hiieh Ho', 

Far Eastern QuaMerly, vm, no. 4 (August 1949), 411- 
423. See also S. Sakanishi, Tlie Spirit of Ae Brush 
(Loiwlon. 1939). 46-51; Walcy, op. cU„ 71-4; O. 
SifAi, A History if Early Chinese Paintlt^ (Loiuion, 

1933). 1. 31-^- 

p.66 4. Soper, dr., 423. 

5. A translation, by William Acker of this im- 
portant work is to he published in the near future. 

6. Reproduced in SdraHuoan Kinshd, CataUgue of 
Mr Abe Fust^iro's CoHeOton (Osaka, 1930), plates 
1-17. The painting bears seals which may be diose of 
the SungHui-tsnng Collection. It belong to Liang 
Ch'iang-piao and to An I-chou. The idcatifiation 
with a work by Chang Sdng-yu seems to have been 
made by the latter ei^teendMentury collector. 

p. 67 7< llie most complete publication is Pelliot, Its 

Qrottes de TouethHouang, 6 vols. (Paris, 1920). The 
cavenumben used here are those of PeUiot's puUica- 
non. See also Sir Aurel Stein, ltM/r»<2/'Z]eirrfCidMry, 
2 vols. (London, 1912), SerinAoj 5 vols. (Oxford, 
1921), Innermost Asia (Oxford, 1929)* For the paint- 
ings recovered by Stein see also L. Binyon, The 
TiousandBuddhas, text, and 2 vols. of plates (London, 
1921), and A. Waley, A Catalogue ofPabititgs Re- 
eovered fhm Tun~Huaig by Sir Ami Stein (London. 
»««)• 

8. HieteaK, however, valuabkwotb from later 
centuries. In addition to the wall paintings a great 
number of beautifully pamted silk banners and in- 
valuable manuscript! were recovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein from a cave room that had been walled up 
some time in the tenth century. The majority of these 
paintings are divided between museums in Delhi and 
London. 

9. Good analyses of this patndng are in A. Soper, 

' Life Motion and the Sense of Space in Early Chi^ 
Reptesentadonal Art*, op. dt., and L BMhhofrr, 
History ef Chinese Art (New York, 1944 )> 96. 

p.68 10. An o&ring shrine in the form ofa small house 

dattble to a.d. 524 and now in the Boston Museum 
is decorated with engravings inside and out Those 
on the interior, lepresendog feast scenes, are especi- 
ally weD done and ofgrtatintetestin that they occupy 
the exact spaces whi^ would carry wall paindngs in 
a normal wooden building. 

p. 69 II. The most frmous and generally reproduced 
paintings of this subject are on the stone walls of a 
tombatGuken-ri, Korea. See O. Skiik^ A History of 
Early Chinese Painting, t, plates 1M7* 

12. Excdleiu reproductions of important nainted 
tombs in Korea tfa^ reflect Chinese style of ne Laae 


Han and Six Dynasties are in O. Mori, H. NaitOi and 
odiers, Yistg-ddingAsM, Ardiaeoleyfa Orianudis, iv 
(T 8 ky 5 and Kyflto, 1934), and H. Ikeuchi, S. Ume- 
hara, and J. Unda, Twigdm (Tflkyd and Hsin- 
ching, 1940). 

13. These was Chan Tm-ch'ien (r. 550-418) 
frmous for bis very fine detail in painth^ ofhones 
and carriages and for the vast amount of landsape 
he oouU suggest or pick into a small space; Chflng 
Fa-duh was celebratM for his pictures of procesnons 
and portraits in which he was most accurate as to 
detaib of dress; spirits, devils, and strange creatures 
were die spedality of Sun Shang-tni; and there were 
otfacn wl^ reputations rested on thdr ability to 
^ ato ^buildmgs, hones, scenes of the court, and 

CHAFTBR 12 

1. See R. Ta Paine, The Art and Arrhiterture of p 71 
Japan (Pelican History of Ait, London, 1955), Part 
One. 

2 . The caves of Tien-lung Shan were severely p 71 
damaged m the 19301 and mu^ of the sculpture re- 
moved. The seated Buddha in plate 55111 now in the 
Winthrop Collection, Fogg Museum, Harvard. 

3. Sirfri, Chinese Seulptm, m, plaia 391-7- P 

4. Publhhed in A. Priest, op. at., 35-7- 

5. SirAi, op. dir., plate 378. 

6. Sirdn, op. dt., iv, plate 539. p 74 

7. Siren, op. dt., plates 4ifr*7i where four of the p 7 ^ 
Taii-tiang hones ate reproduced. 

CHAPTfiR 13 

1. The history of the scroU and the style are ad- p 7 > 
mirably ducuned by K. Tomita, Bulletin of the 
Musem of Pine Arts, Boston, xxx, no. 177 
(February 193a). 

2. Reproduedont in P. Pelliot, op. dt., showing p to 
details or complete compositions are: caves 1, 8, 52, 
74 , 84 ,aiidx 49 . 

3. For details of the iconography in Tun-huang 
bannen depiedog similar scenes, see Waley, Cota- 
kgae of Pisdngs Reeovend fhm TuthHuang by Sir 
Ami Stein, nos. xxxt, ivn, ixxvl 

4. Aitfaur Waley reports that Pdliot considered 
thb cave was probably dene in the late ninth century . 

5. For a detailed aocouitt of the Hfiryi^paiiiringt p 
seeT. Nairn, The 

laied by Acker and Rowland (Bammoie, 1941); abo 
R. T. Panie,^. tU., dmpm 3. 
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p. i4 6. Among other featura, the long finger-naih of 
the Bodhiuttva may inihcate the rel^vely late date. 

p. 85 7 * L. Warner* BMUt fVall-PdnHtigs, A Study of 

uNbu/hCtntury Grotto m Wm Po Hsia (Cambrige, 
Man., 1938 )* 

p. M 8. dm Ching-htOan* 'The Famous Painten 
of the T'ang Dynasty', translated by A. Soper, 
Artkim of At Chiuese Art Society of AmrriM, iv 
(i95o)t 5-25> and note 29. 

9. See L. C. Goodrich, op, At., 125-7 for a good, 
brief account of the reasons for the persecution and 
the edicts. 

p, 87 10. Acquired by Sven Hedin from one of hu 

guides. See G. Moniell, *A Sketch from the Tang 
Period', Btknos, 3-4 (1950), 101-7. 

If. G. Montell, op. At., 106. 

12. J. Harada, Coloiogue of the Impenol Treasures in 
the ShitSiu (T 5 ky 6 , 1929), Engli^ notes, n, 28-30. 

13. It appears that a fine line of unvar>’ing thick- 
neis was ui^ by the court painten working m what 
might be called the classic tradition. However, a line 
of varying width was occasionally used, particularly 
ui delhieating features, as is evident in certain Bud- 
dhist paintings such as the fragmentary painting ofa 
monk in Berlin and that of the Bodhisattva on hemp 
mtheShSsOin. 

p, 81 14. L Binyon, The Spirit ^Afan in Asian Art 

(Cambridge, Mass., 1935) plate 19, and text, 77. 

p 8y 15. Chu Ching^ttilan, transbtion by A. Soper, 
op. At., 12. 

p. 91 s6. This is a very ditieicnt version from the late 

copy on silk lent by the Chinese Government to the 
London Exhibitiott. See the Catalogue of the Inter* 
national BAUhiAon of Chinese Art (Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, 1935-d), no. 1015. 

P 92 17* A.Wa]ey,An/iitraAfdi<miedvS^^ 

ete PainAi^, 143-4. 

18. Accounts ofWang Wei's life and material on 
his style and his most feimus lost paintings is given 
in some detail by Wafey, op. At,, 141-9, and Sir^ 
History tfBttiy Chinese Paniting, 1, 79-92. 

19. The various kinds of ts'un and their manner of 
appIkationiitofbasicimpoctancetnChineseland- 

ti'im M a lecinicil leim which has no counterpart m 
occidcnial art vocabulary, 

aa When good photogc^ of dieseave paint- 
inn become avaikble, dher will hi of the gram 
vJne in sohriog tome of the problem concerning 
early C h inffn> Iffi dpfp * 


PART ONB 

21. This cave was never finished, as may be seen 
from the trees in the detail we reproduce. It appears, 
though one cannot be certain, tmit the ink or light 
colour washes have been apidied jin/ and the oudioe 
drawing later, because these outhnes or contour lines 
are only consistently applied in one area and much of 
the rest appears to have no oodine at all. This would 
be a complete reversal of the usual procedure and 
would suggest a technical origin for ink paintings 
without bounding oudinei - a manner generally sup- 
posed not to have been used until the tenth century. 

22. For reproductions see Sirhi, History of Early p.93 
Chinese PAnting, i, plates 52-4S. 

CHAFTBR 14 

1. A very illuminating description derived ficom p.94 
literary sources of an Imperial temple in the Nords- 

em Sung capital as well as a valu^e discussion of 
Sung Buddhism in relation to the arts is: A. Soper, 
*Hifeng-kuo-«u, an Imperial Temple of Northern 
Sung', JAOS, no. 68, i (1948). 

2. Reproduced, Sir6n, Chinese Sculpture, iv, plate p. 95 
573. See also this voloine, Soper, Parc Two: Archi* 
lecture, chapter 35, ' Tiniber^amei Buildings', 

3. liang Ssu-ch'feig, 'Record of the Archiieccute 
of Fo-kuang-«u', in BulleAn of the Society for Studies 
in Chinese Architecture (in Chinese), vd. 7, no. i 
(Siechwan, 1944). See also Soper, Part Two: Anhi* 
tenure, chapter 34, *lVoodfranied BuilAngs if Tang 
Style', 

4. An illuminating series ofsuch pieces have been 
published by Sixfn: 'Chinese Sculpcuce of the Sung, 

Liao and Chin Dynasties', BMFJSd, no. 14 (Stock- 
holm, 1942), 45-^ See especially plates 11 and 12. 

5. See Soper, Part TWo: Arduteaure, chapter 36, p. 96 
• Wooden Hatls\ 

6. LBachhofer,' Two Chinese Wooden Statues', p.pi 
Burl, Mig., 73 (October 1938), 142-6. 

7. The inscriptioo stating when the figure was 
made is lacking, but an inscription on paper feund 
inside diefigurestatestliatit, togdherwithaBuddha 
image and another Bodhisactva, was repainted in 
V 349 - 

8. The Lotus SQlra m the prose section of the 
chapter on Avalokiielvameniimcrara seven calaon- 
tiet from which the Bodhuattva will racoe peti- 
tiemen, while the section m verse names tv^ve 
perib feom which those who call upon the name of 
Kuan-ymaieaved. 

9 . A sealed Bodhiiattva in bcfNm, leoendy ao> p. 99 
qiM by the British Musemn, hiemarbUefiir its 
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siie, 55 in. high, and quality of woikraanihip. It 
appears to bdong in the best tradition of north 
China from the tenth or eleventh century and is of 
great interest in being one ofthefrw surviving wotb 
in bronze on so large a scale. 

100 10. Large compositions of the same period and 

style are m the University Museum, Philadelphia, 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the Nelsoo Gal- 
leryof Art, Kansas City, the Cincinnati ArtMuseum, 
and smaller examples are to be found in numerous 
public collections. 

lox XI. Two of these figura are in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, others are in the British Mu- 
seum, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto, the UniversityMuseum, 
Philadelphia, the Nelson Gallery of Art, K ansas Qty, 
and the Matsukata Collection, Japan. Fragments of 
odien probably from the same set are known. 

CHAPTER 15 

103 A good picture of the inteUectual ferment dur- 
ing the eleventh century is given in Lin Yu-t'ang, 
lie Gay Ceniust the Ufi and Times of Su Tung^ 
(New York, 1947)> 

104 2. Cliing Hao, *Note on Brushwork', translated 
by S. Sakmishi, The Spirit of the Brush (London, 
i 939 )f 87 * Here the translation of the Chinoe word 
eki as 'spirit* is very general Cffi u a complex con- 
cept that includes among its meanings the all- 
pervading life-force of nature and also the pardcular 
qualities appropriate to each thing. Referoice, note 
3, chapter 1 1, of this volume. 

3. Sakanishi, op. dr., 89. 

4. A. Coomaraswamy, 'Introduction to the Art 
ofEaitetn Asia*, The Open Court (March 193a), 18. 

5. Z. Takacs, Pranas Hopp Memorial Exhibition, 
i 9 S 3 » The An of Greater Asia (Budapest, 1933), 40. 

ios 6. Sakanishi, op. dr., 89-90. 

7. The picture has no signature, and the attribu- 
tion may be only fortuitoos, but the work seems to 
be no later than the Northern Sung period. 

8. G. Rowley, Prinapks of Chinese Painting 
(Princeton, 1947), 66. 

106 9. Ibid. In this writer's opinion the Chineie artitt 

faced the problems of spatial depth earlier than the 
Tang Dynasty. 

xo. A. Waley, An JntrodueHon to the Study of Chiih 
ese Painting, 168, translated from the Hdtoi ho hua 
49. 2. 

XX. A. Soper, Kuo Jo 4 isii*s Experienca in Painiing 
(Washington, 1951), 19. 


xa. For contrast see the tortmed and wiitliiiig 
mass of disorganized wood in the painting attriboied 
to Li Ch'li^, 'Reading a Stone Tablet*, Abe CoUec- 
don, Osaka Mtneum, xepiodueed, Sic^ HUtory of 
Early Chinase Paintii^, i, plate pxA. 

13. The compotttkHi as a whole is rather unusual p. 107 
in that the temple occupies the exact centre and the 
scene doses widi some abruptness on the left. It is 

very mbable that this is the right-hand scroU of a 
complementary pair. 

14. A. Soper, 'Some Technical Terms in the 
Early Literature of Chinese Painting', Harvard 
Jourm of Asiatic StuSa (June 1948), 163-73. 

15. A very good, old painting long attributed to 
Li Ch'Aig and with a somewhat different brush 
manner is die often reproduced 'Travellers Among 
the Snowy Hills* in the Boston Museum. K. Tomita, 
Por^Ho of Chinese Paintings in the Museum (Cani- 
bri^B^ 1938), plate 3a; Sii^ op, eit,, plate 90. 

16. A. Soper, Kuo Jo-hsifs Experiences in Paintiiig, 

46. 

xy. Soper, op. dL, 58. 

18. The manner of painting in ink washes alone p. loS 
without any kind of outline was popular with paint- 
ers of the late twelfth and thirMth centuries, be- 
cause it well suited their more impressionistic and 

less descriptive style. The method appears, however, 
to have been at least in limited use by the early 
eleventh century. 

See also Soper, op. dx., 59, and note 510, describing 
the style of Li Yin, a painter active 1008-17. 

19. A. Priest, 'Southern Sung Landscapes; The 
Horizontal Scrolls', Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (March 1950}, 199. 

20. The scrolls used in the above generalities are: p. 109 
the Freer Gallery Kuo Hsi, the Toledo Museum Kuo 

Hsi, the Boston Museum Tung Yuan, the Ndton 
Gallery Hsfl Tao-ning, the Abe Collection (Ozaka 
Museum) Yen Wfo-kuei (which may well be a later 
copy), and a scroll in a Chinese private collection 
attributed to Sun Chih-wei. It is difficult to be accur- 
ate in general sutenients, because the material is to 
scant ai^ most of the old scrolls have been cut and 
divided by later coUecton. Among the above, the 
Freer Kuo Hsi is appatendy still its original length. 

ax. The brush-strokes are not a kind readily p. no 
identified with any of the later clasiificatioiit. There 
are a number of smaU, powerfully jabbed dots dut 
might be construed as the type called 'taiii-diop', 
but in additiem diem are inany ffiorc, abrupt paiaiki 
itroket that inay wdl be the klbd cJled Afhng by 
Kuo Jo 4 iifi in describing the work of Fin kW. 
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SO|KV defines tkc todltlicil tenn llicd in such anftrfi f r, ^ jg 

early ptindngi: *.. . » a verb descriptive of physical painters as Hoang Kung^ang or Wu ChAi, and a 

jnocioni like the jab that drives a stake into die Ming painter like Chou, die way in which 
ground. The '^wrinkle'’ (<s'sw) formula so described these dots, or drit, are employed becomes almost a 

must have been a repeddonofa short, abrupt, pro- signature, 
nmubly woke. . Tte di-to* W the Soper.e,.rit,fc. ' 
iiarTOwnessofaspear,andofadtawn line... Soper, ^ 

'Some Technical Terms in the Early Literature of 

nf\n0» Painting*, op, cit., 172. Saka ni i hi , S., An Essay m Undstape PmnHt^ p. 1 1 J 

. . , . . . (London, 1935): SirAi, op. dt., n, 14-22. 

22. It tt instructive t6 compare this picture with a 

mediocre copy, also in the Palace Museum, Peking, ^*^“**^* 3 *^* 

reproduced in Ku lautg ska htta eki, u (Peking, 33 * Rcjproduced,Si^,ep.flV.,n, plate 2; also, l&i 

i93*-)i pl**c 2. Slight changes in die composidon (^ted by d» Directors of the Palace Museum 

arc all for the worse, all ^drawing* has disappeared, ® »d edidon, 1930), x, plate i. 

and the ts'un have become tnechaiical to a melan- 34. Among the few other good pictures attributed 

choly degree. to Kuo should be mendoned another vertical com- 

23. Reproduced: Tomita, op. at.. pUte 40; SirAi, !»«««>«« ^ Palaa Museum called 'A Village in 

History of Early ahuse PabtHag, 1. plate 100. Mountains (reproduced, SirAi, op. at., n, 

^ , plate 1); and a long horizontal scroll of a winter land- 

24. TransUtion,SirAi,i»p.nr.,i. 135. scape in the Toledo (Ohio) Museum. 

pm 25. Soper, KuoJo 4 isii*s Experiamiu Painting, 19. 35. Mi Fu is the correct pronunciation of the p. 114 

26. Kuliwyishiihuadtl, n, plate t ; also, The Chin- amst*s name, but Mi Fci is established in Western 
ese Exhlhition. A Commemorative Catalogue ^ die u^. Transladons from Mi Fei's Hua Shih are in 
latematioHol Exhdiiuon of Chinese d/r (London, Sirrii. op. rit.,n; also a very interesting work is R.H. 

I9j6), pbte 70. Van Gidik, Mi Fu on Jnk-Stones (Peking, 1938). 

27. There are a few paintings, some of them in 3«. ItwiUrequircmuchstudytodctennineclcarly p. 115 

Japanese coUecrions, that are done with heavy blobs die rcbnonship that existed between calligraphy an^ 

of ink and long, thick strokes as though with the *« pre-T*ang and early Tang times. There 

stubofabrush. Whcnacridcofthetwithorcleventh was, for example, in the Han Dynasty a free and 
century says a painter worked in a ‘coarse* or cursive style of writing, employing the variadosis 

‘rou^* manner he was, of course, thinking in terms andfluidity oftbebnish. Softf nopamongthatfufly 

of his own age when ‘rough* wouU mean reladvc cxplom die potentiaHtiesofaflcxibk brush is known 
todieworkofsuchpaintenai,say,LiCh*AigorFan fro™ ^ Dynasty, or indeed, undl about the 
K'uan. One f^ chat die ‘roughness* of some of the righdicentury.The theory that painting and writing 

paintings attributed to Tung Yuan has been a litrle had a common origin is appealing, however, and has 
iwerdone. These pictures are. for the most part, so dw sanction of die most distinguished Oi^ 

iiumneied and lacking m ntionality, that they im- histonans from the T ang Dynasty on. 

prc» one as works of a later age bas^ on verbal de- 
scriptions ofTimg*! coarse Style. Two such paintings CHAPTER 16 

are teorodueed in The Paaeant of Chinese Paintino 

(T6ky6, 1936), places 44. 4S. TIk paindng from the i- K. Tomiu, ‘Scholars of the Northern Cb‘i p. 117 
Palace Muaeum, reproduced on plate 43 ofthesame I>ynasty Collating the Oassia’. auMii of the Mu- 

hook, looks like a Yiian Dynasty work, possibly by tf Fine Arts, Boston, xxix, no. 174 (August 

Kao K'o-kung. Another is in the Abe Collection, i 93 <)t ^ 

Osab Museum. 2. Tomita, op. dL, 59. p. ua 

p iia 28. Such doll are very seldom found in the woric 3. K. Tomita, ‘Wto-efai's Captivity in Moogtdia p. 119 

ofothereariypiinten -there are a few in the Nelson and Her Return to China’, BaHedn of the Museum ej 

Gallery Hril Tao^ing (a painter ahghdy later than Fine Arts, Boston, mt, no. 15s 0 ™^ 1988), 40-1; 

Turn YQan), and none can be seen in die paintings also Tomita, Por^oUo of Ckbiese Poindi^s in tkr 
attribu^ to U Ch‘Aig or Bn K’uan. Such dots, Museum, 10, and plates 61-64. A oomplM set of 
calH dm in Chinese, are ined not only to represent eighiem by a later hand and inferior in quality is re^ 
vegecalkm hut most ikilfiiUy employed frn accent^ produced in the Chinere art joutnalilhijw^^^ 
emphiiiiioriorepaiaieoned^ofdistinoeftom nos.25ni43. 
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p. lao 4. ForadetaikdiccouiitoftheLohi&bdiefiaiid 
alio Kuan-hsiu’s art, see M.W.deViiier, 
in Chbu and Jitpm (Beriin, 1923). 

5. Another set of lixteen apnean to have existed 
at a temple in Hang-chou imtu its diiappeatance in 
the eighteenth century. Stone engravings of die 
series from which rubldngs ate made sdll exist at die 
ShAig-yin temple near H^mg-dioii. These are similar 
in graetal style and con^osidon to the frmous set 
that once belonged to Baton Takahashi and is now 
deposited in the National Museum, T 5 ky 9 . 

p. lai 6. The repertoire of Li Lung-mien was extensive. 
The list hy dde of the one hundred and seven paint- 
ings attributed to him in die Sung Imperial catdogue 
indicates that he painted strange rodu, buteetities, 
flowers, and landsape. But the majority ofhisscrolb 
were either religiotta subjects, b^ Buddhist and 
Taoist, or pure iUustradons of historical events, and 
sudi Confudan themes as iUustradons to the Cfrssk 
of Fitiat Piety. 

CHAPTBR 17 

p. laa I. Therewas,iniiQ4,aschoolofpaindng-along 
with a school of caUigraphy and one of mathemada. 
In mo these sdiools were disoondnued, but the 
school of painting was placed under the Han-lin 
Academy as a bureau. Wcnley's condusion is that: 
*... we may suppose that while necessarily submit- 
ting to the emperor's whims in regard to the honours 
beMwed on painten for their painting alone, the 
teaUy patriotic men of the court mana^ to keep 
the art offidaUy as a minor branch of the govern- 
ment, hence no Hua Yflan (Painting Academy) ap- 
pears in the history. ' A. We^, ' A Note on the 
caUed Sung Acadony of Paindng', Herveri Joumel 
ofAsieHeStudksQmt 1941), 269-72. See also Soper, 
iOto Btperieiua in Pmting, note aio, p. 13 1. 

A g^ account of the Academy, espedaUy doting 
the Soudiera Sung Dynasty, is J. C. Fergus^* The 
Imperial Academy of Pain^', Tien Hsia Monthly 
(6^-Nov. 1940), 109-18. 

2. See Waky, An hurcdiution to the Study of 
Chhtete Pointit^, 178; Strdn, History of Fatly Chinese 
Pointing, u, 7. 

CHAPTBR 18 


fish and dragons; Hsieh Ghih of die fifth century 
paitttedhoties;Lu'raiiFwei,akoofdiefifthoenturyt 
painted q^arrows and dcadai, a.subjeet ndiidi 
rawii* dassic; he also howei, dodci, and 
monkeys. 

2. A. Soper, IGm Jo 4 uli*s Experiences in Paintb^, 

33 ^. 

3. Some idea of the output of a Chinese court 
painter can be gathered fiwm the fiict that in the early 
twdfth century little more than one hundred years 
after the dme ^tbe Huangs, frdier and son, the Im* 
peiial CoUecdon daitned three hundred and fiirty* 
nine paintings by the father and three hundred a^ 
thiity-cwo by the son - these scrolls in addition to 
the vast number of waU paintingi and simUar de- 
coiadons they must have executed. 

4. Soper, op. dl., 20. 

5. Sherg eh^ao miiy hna fing, iv, translated by A. p. ia6 
Soper, op. dr., syA note 522. 

6. Ibe companion picture to the one reproduced 
heie was shown in Lo^on m 1935-6, and a detail u 
reproduced in colour as the frontispiece of the Conh 
memoratipe Catalogue of the Intetnational Exhibition of 
Chinese Art. 

7. See J. Tamura, 'The Murab at Ch'ing-ling, 
Mongolia* (injapancse), TheBiJutsu Kenkyu (T&ky6, 

1949). no. am, vol n; J. Tamura and Y. Kobayashi, 

Tmitt and Mural Paintu^s of Ckit^ing, Uao Inh 
perial Mausoleums ofEkoenth Century am. in Eastern 
Moigplia (Ky 5 to, 1953); also K. A. Wittfogd and 
F6ng Chia-fheng, Hisiory of Chinese Society, Uao 
(Phfladelphia, 1949), figure i. 

8 . Soper, op. cit., 65-4 and note 541. Sec also p. la? 
'Hsiangpkuo-ssu, An Imperial Temple of Northern 
Suag\ Journal if die American Oriental Society, 68, i 
(Janoary-March 1948). 

9. J.C. Ferguson, 'Hie Emperor Hui-tsung', TV 
China Journal if Arts and Sciences (reprint). 

10. Reproduced in Am VryiWedi, I, plate 4. p.iai 

11. B. Rowland, 'The Problem of Hui-tiung', 
ArchimcfdieChinese Art Society of America,y(i9Si). 

12. Sirdn, History of Early Chinese Painting, n, 
plate 21. 

13. Kulttingthuliuacld,XLy,p]m 2 . 

14. Bi Rowland, op. dt. 


p. 135 I. These subjects have for many centuries been CHAPTBR 19 

close m the Chinese heart In the period of the Three 

Kingdoms, Wang 1 of the fourth century is said to 1. In the Palace Museum them is a sec of four p. i)o 
have painted such animal subjects as a lion attacking large, veitkaIscrdUsde^ccligthA«Dup;tlim are 
an d^ant, a rhinoceros, and such scaly sulgects as two paincii^widi five schidaneid and two with 
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lour mdring up the number of eighteen. Hie pio- 
tum arc undgned but an pcobabiy no later then the 
thirteenth century. They ihowt^Mui^ 
tnamhip by the Academy, and the icenei are 
pfobdbly not fir die actud amenitiei of hfe in a 

Han^-cfaou garden during the twili^t of the Sung 
Dynaity . Reproduced, Ku kui^ skn hua drf, xzv, {date 
5 : XXVI, plate 5 ; xxxnr, plate 3 ; xuv, plate 4. 

a. Mctuiei attributed to Chao Ta-nien, repro- 
duced: Sirdn, HUtary cf Early Chinese PahUing, n, 
plate 13 ;J. Harada, PagM ef Chinese Painting, plate 
* 9 . 

p.131 3 * See,lbrexamp]e,Sifdii,ep.cit.,ii,platei3d,37. 

4. K. Tomita, PortfoHo of Chinese Paintmgs in the 
Museum, 10-11, places (S6-9. 

p. 133 5. This kind ofttroke is made by laying the brush 

on its tide and dragging it down using the flat of the 
bruih. The stroke is ttnig^t across the top and ends 
in^im|ular points as the ink runs dry or the brush 

P 134 6. In the Palace Museum there is a scroll attributed 

CO Li Tang which. If it be by him, must have been 
painted in his old age and would prove him to be the 
originator of much that is basic in the Ma-Hiia style. 
Ihe scroll seems to have little in common with odier 
works attributed to Li Tang, but die possibility 
should be contidefed until proved otherwise. Repro- 
duced: Ku hung ihau hfan, ix, nos. 185, iSfl, 187. 

7. Tomka, ep. tit, pbte 99. 

8. Sirhi, op. dt., n, plate 57; Tomita, op. eU., 14, 
and plate 94. 

P 136 9 ' The painting is recorded in Chinese an Utera- 

niic under its full tide of Tfaot^ang shlh erh ehit^, 
'Twdve Views from a Thatched Cottage*. 

CHAPTBl 20 

P 138 I. A.Waky,dnlnttoditciiontolheSiudy^Chine^ 
Painth^, 216. Waley's chapter on *Zen Buddhism: 
The Dragon* and his monograph, *Zeo Buddhism 
and Its Rdadon to Ait ' (London, rpu), both give a 
good account of this sect in its relatian to painting. 
For an excdlem brief account of the development of 
Ch*an, see Fung Yo 4 an, A Shvl HIdwy 
Philos^. Bi by Bodde (New York, 
1950), chapter 22, *Ch'aii-iim: the Philosophy of 
Silena*. 

2. For the problems conceming Bodhidharma, 
see P. Prihot, Tewy top'xxm, 258. The non-exist^ 
ence of Bodhidhanm Mf has a Ch'an twist that 
would, no doubt, please the Pktriaich. 
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For portraits see Chapin, HdenB., *Three Eariy 
Portraits of Bodhidharma*, Ardtive* of die Chinese 
Art Society of America, 1 (New York, 1945-6). 

3. Fung Yu-lan, ap. rir., 259. 

4. Fung Yu-]aa,sp.'rir., 261-2. p.i. 

5. B. Rowland, Masterpieces of Chinese Bird and 
Flmaer Painting, Fogg Art Museum (Cambridge, 

Mass., 1951), 8. 

6. It has been pointed out by several Western 
wrtcen that the problem of the exact authoiship of 
many paintings attributed to Mu-dil and preserved 
in Japan is complicated by die Cut that a Japanese 
artist went to China in the early fbucteeuth century, 
and practised his art in some of die Hang-chou 
temples made Rmous by Mo<h*l He feUoi^ the 
latter's style with such perfection that, as a reward 
for hb application, so die story goes, the abbot of 
Liu-t'ung-isu gave him the seals of Mu-ch'i to use 
as his own. The former part of the story it especially 
credible, and it is possible that a number of the paint- 
ings in Japan stamped with the seal of Mu<h*i are 
the work of a Japanese master adhering dosdy to the 
Mtt-ch*i tradition. Exact attriburions may never be 
determined and, since the concepn embodied and 
the technique emplo)*ed in these pamtingt were for 
a brief pencxl so alike in the two countries, in the case 
of the best examples the problem tends to become an 
academic one. 

7. Ferguson's Index ofRecordedPaintiogSvIi An p.M 
ekn fe kiM nw, lists only nine, two of which went into 

the Imperial Palace Collection. 

8. Reproduced: T 9 yo Bijittsu Taihum [Master- 
pieces of Par Eastern At], oc (T 5 ky 6 , 1908), plates 
22 - 3 . 

9. Among the other paintings in Japan attitboted 
to this gifted priest, the 'Sparrows on a Branch* in 
the Nexu Collection and the 'Ch'aaMasterinMedi- 
tation*, bekmgtng to Baton Iwasaki, are on a very 
high level, Utter is related to the Daitolnji 
* Kuan-ym * and has a powerful dramatic note in that 
a great serpent of python-like proportioiis cuih 
about dw in^uting figure and rears iw binlig head 
in the very lap of &e My man who, whh dosed 
eyes, ignores it Reproduced: Sirdn, Hinwy qf fidjy 
Chinese Pabtii^, n, plaies 82, 84. 

10. Repfoddoed: Sitfei, op. til., plate 86. p, 14 

11. In soinehner landscapes In the Ch'anrnmner 
one has an uncomfortable feeling that the suktlwi 
gained the upper hand. One almost senses thia a 
wrong breett Goiild carry it all away and dim anihi 
die imimate Cb'an goal. 
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NOTES TO FART ONE 


CHAPTER El 

9 . 143 f. John £. Lodge, *Ch'dn Jung's Picture of Nine 
DngQm\ Bulletin of ike hBtseum of Fine Arts, Bostout 
XV (December 1917), 67-73. 

2. K. Okakura, *The Awakening ofjapan*, 77-9, 
quoted in Lodge, op, d/., 7a. 

3. An official of the National Palace Museum, 
Peking, once remarked: 'When you talk about 
dragon paintings, there is only one - C 3 i*Pn Jung's 
“Nine Dragons".' 

>.144 4- Freer Gallery of Art, Ca/iery Book, GiEc7X//i 

(Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C.), in- 
cludes excerpts from an amusingjpoem by Sung Wu 
(1260-1340) attached to the scroU. 

5. Two other good paintings of demons are ako 
in the Freer Gallery :* Battling Demons in the Moun- 
tains', reproduced Sir6n, Chinese Pointings in Aififrt- 
rafi ColJeOions (Paris and Brussels, 1928), plates 34, 
35. 36; and 'Taoist Demons', Ytian Dynasty (?), 
attributed to Ho Ch'tog (?). 

CHAPTER 22 

1. 146 1. In certain respects the brief Yiian Dynasty was 

one of the most vigorous and creative in Chinese 
history. The vast extent of the Mongol empire again 
gave Chinese society much of the cosmopolitan 
(juracter it had enjoyed in the heyday of the Tang 
empire. There was a marked Near Eastern influence 
in ceramia and metal objects, because many of these 
were destined for export. But there it no discernible 
foreign influence in Chinese painting, undentand- 
ably so because of the far more vigorous Chinese 
traditions. In administration, economics, transporta- 
tion, and sciences, Yilan contributions were bask and 
permanent. For a good brief account ace: L. C. 
Goodrich, A Short History of the Chinese People, 
chapter vi. 

>. 149 2. For a discussion of the wdl-known scroll of 

insects and plants called 'Early Autumn* and attri- 
buted to Ch'ien Hsiian, see R. Edwards, in ArdHva 
of the Chinese Art Society of America, vn (1953). 

3. B. Harada, Pi^ant of Chinese Painting, plates 
302-3. 

.150 4. Reproduced, Sir^n, History of Later Chinese 

PaittlH^, 1, pbte 103. 

5. Translation: Freer GaUery of Art, Smithsonian 
Insritudon, Gallery Book: Painlit^s, 31. 4. 

. 151 6. All ate illustrated in TV P^ant of Chinese 

PainHi^i K*o ChiiMsu, plates 294-7! Ch'6n Ju-yen, 
pktes 388, 389; Chao Yflan, platm 39as; TA- 
jun, plates 298-300. 


7. Reproduced, Ku hung shn hna thi, xm, plite 3. 

8. The oflen reproduced landscape attriboeed to 

Kao K'o-kung, shoum in the Chim Exhlbitioii, p. 154 
London, 1936-7, reproduced in die CanmemoeaBoe 
Catalogue, plate 85, and in Kif kuqg ika Ve dd, BC, 
plate 12, in this wriMr's bdieC a work of die six- 
teenth century, possibly by W8n Chtef-ming; 
while another, leproduonl in Ku hung shn hua chi, 
xxxm, plate 6, is certainly a late painting of the 
seventeenth to cighteendi century. 

9. Tbemtingwfaichisasmallhoriiontaloom- p. 153 
position, mrmerly belonged to such distinguished 
coUeefeors as Liang Ch'in^piao and An I-chou before 
passing into die Imperiu Manchu Collection, and is 

now in a private collection in Japan. 

fO. An example in this style is the short hand- p. 1 u 
scroll in hg^t colour on paper, no. 35.59, in the 
Freer Gallery of Art. 

ir. There is an interesting example here of how p. 155 
the dunese artist, so oflim working from the 
imaghtttiott, is indined to develop formulas, or a 
simplified vocabulary* b both paintings the cbw- 
hke roots are done widi two pepngs emerging from 
below a knot-hole. In the 'Kshcraien' saoU the 
roots ate done with exaggeration and freedom, and 
yet their clinging to the rocky surfree is the more 
descriptive of the two. 

12. See J. C Ferguson, 'Ni Tsan', Monumenta p. 15A 
S^a,v (1940), 428-36. 

CHAPTER 23 

1. Bamboo painting is briefly but very well dis- p. 1 ss 
cussed by Wang Shib-hsiang, Curator of the 
National Palace Museum, Peking, in 'Chinese Ink 
Bamboo Painting ', Arthives of the Chinese Art Society 

of America, m{i94M)» 

2. M. p. ijy 

3. Rej^uced in the Abe Catalogue, Sdeaikum 
Kinshd (Osaka, 1930), plate 31. 

4. Wang Shih-hsiang, op. At,, pbte vb. 

5. For a transbtion into German see Ernst 
Aschwin, Prince xur Uppo-Bkstetfeld, Li JCan uni 
seine *Aufihrtklie Besekreibung ies Bamhus\ Beitrgge 
znr Bamhusmalerei ier YAsn-aefl (BefUn, 1942). 

6. Wang Shib-hsiang, op. At,, 54. p. 160 

7* Reproduced in Ku ku^g shn hna ehi, 1, plate 8, 

and XXXVI, pbte 7' 

8. Exampb in the Prser GaUery oyuti,acoteiion p. i8i 
no. 33.8, reproduced in Sudn, 
esePalnHi^, 1. pbte 94* 
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9« Sec of four, reproduced: Handa, P^«a 0/ 
Cteir AMy. plaan 398^401. A good example 
of HiOdi Gh'uang'i work ta in die Seattle Art 
Mnseom. 

10. SMotHUtofy^UkrChiiietePm^ 

11. Examptea leproduced, Harada, op. eU., places 
385*7. That 00 plate 385, fiirmerly in the Marquis 
Maeda CoUecd^ is now in the coUecdon of the 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas Qcy. 

I a. For examples see, PpKeonirf Chinese Paitttin£ : 
Li Hteg, pto 304: Chang Yen-lu, plate 391 ; or Lai 
An, the painter of fish, pUte 412. 

CHAfTBB 14 

p. 163 I. Siiioe the emperon of the Ming and Ch'ing 
dynasdet all ruled a single era name throughout 

c^ reign, it has become common usage to desig- 
nate diesecmperors by their eta names, or reign nd^ 
rather than by their posthumous names. 

2. bficctbeicignddesofsonicMingmottaichs 
are belter Imown to the WacdMB those ^any ocher 
Chinese emperoii, wit&lhe mepdon of K^ang-hsi 
and Cb*ien 4 ung, became of the consistendy high 
quahty of the pofoelaint produced at Ching-t8-di8n 
mmi the beginning to the end of the dynasty, 
p 164 3« Siidn, GmJens of Ckiiu (New York, 1949), 

chapter 7: 'Some Private Gardm*. 

4. Among die betteo-known novels was die lively 
romance of love and intrigue in a great houM, the 
Chin p'iiyf MTi; the Hfi yd cAi, a story, filled with 
woniMd Taoist tfid Buddhisclofe, about a monkey 
who aided the ftmom pilgrim HsOaii-tiang across 
Central Asu; and there were storks of figbdng and 
high adventure such as the Sen iwe rkik yni i, based 
on die troubled tunes in the century feuowing the 
end of the Han Dynasty. 

5. For an exodkm brkf account, see K. T. Wu. 
'Ming Printing and Printen', Hmmi jownd ef 
AsktU Studio, voL 7, no. 3 (February 1943). 

CRAPTBK 2S 

p iA7 I. Reproduced: Kukuysik hue dii,u, plate 9< 
p 168 2. AnotherinieiesdngpktuiebyLiuGhaeh,pr^ 

served in die Nadonal P^ Museum, painted in 
1438, is a landaape moR icftiined dian is our illus- 
tration and more in the traditional Ydan style, as 
carried on huo the Ming period by Wai^ Fu. It 
has iniciiptioni by Shin Ghdii, his ftdier a^ 
gtatkkkte. Repffoduoed, Kb kiqg ilb Him rk, nr* 
phteia. 
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3. OneofdiebestinkbamboopaintingibyWai^ 

Fu in Western coUecdons is a sm^ picture on paper 
in the Fogg Museum, Harvard. A telacively long 
handdcroll is in the Freer Gallery of Arc, Washbig- 
con. 

4. The entire laoll is over thirty kec long by thir* p. 169 
teen inches high; a s(xoU in the Chicago Art Insdtate 

is ^ feet long, and a third in the collection of the 
Phila^iphia Museum of Art, *Bamboo Under 
Spring Rain*, a very bold and free painting, is over 
thirty-one feet long by some twenty inches wide. 

CHAFTBB 26 

1. In the seventeenth and eighteendi centuries, the p. 171 
large sets of ten and twelve scrolls representing the 
^hundred birds* and eventually the Chinese wall- 
papen in eighteenth-century Europe with their riot- 
ous assemUy of birds and flowers, were the last, 
debilitated descendants of a style that in the Ming 
Dynasty had readied its lenith under the brush of 
LfiChi. 

2. Reproduced: Sirdn, History of Liter Chinese 
Paittht^, I, plate 24; and TlSsd Genmin Meijfuv Tdis 
ufM (dlustnted Catdogueof the Exhibitioo of Chin- 
ese Painttngs in Tfikyfi, December 1928) (T 5 kyd, 

1929), plate 234. 

CHAFTBB 27 

1. The most detailed study, as yet, in a Western p. 17O 
language is R. Edwards, The PkU of Stones, A Study 
ef^ Art of Shh Chen, 1427-1509, unpublished 
thesis, Harvard University. 

a. One excellent example, painted in 1467, is in 
the National Palace Museum, reproduced, Ku knii£ 
shihitechi, i, plate 12, andanothn, painted in 1491, 
is in the coU^on of Jean-Pkrre Dubose, repro- 
duced, Gmtf Chinese Pointu^s if the Mb^midCki^g 
Dynosties, Wildeiutein exhibition catalogue (New 
York, 1949). 

3. Translation, GeUkyBpok, Freer Gallery of Art, p. 177 
Smithsonian Insticution, no. 39.2. 

4. Illusiraced, Dubose, Gmtf Chinese Pemthtgi ef p. 178 

Miig «d Ck hy DyMsfki. This fine scyk of Wte 

Cbtng-flsuig does not repeeient an early phase in hk 
painting;tfae Dubose painting was doneini53i when 
the arose was lixcy years old. 

5. Odier paintings bekmgtng to this period are 
one painted in 1549, icprodiioedICN hnigshu km 
rJSri, n, plate 13; one fiom the same year and one fimn 
1551, repiodiioed, Sirdn, HUkry ef Im Chkm 

Mi% I, plates 77-8* 
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p. i8o 6. Chou Ch*to, active hi tbefint half of the six- 
teenth century. His style followed that of li Tang 
and Liu Sungmien. An cttcUent example in die 
Boston Museum of Fme Arts b lepcoduced in Sirfn, 
History of Later Chinese Pabiiit^, i, plate 98. 

CHAPTER 28 

p. 185 I. For list and descriptions of the principal meth- 
ods, see B. March, Some Tethnieol Temu in Chinese 
Paintii^ (Baltimore, 1936). 

a. For detailed material on the contents and the 
various editions, see R. T. Paine, 'TheTenBamboo 
Studio* and A. K'ai-mmg Ch*in, 'The Chieh Ttas 
YGan Hua Chuaa', both in Arddves of the Chinese 
Art Soekty of rimerfoi, T (New Yoik, 1951). 

CHAPTER 29 

P 188 1. A. W. Hummel , Bninent Chineseof the Chfit^ 

Med (Washington, 1943). 121. Thu work also con- 
tains concise biogtaphies of the leading artists of 
Ch'ing. 

p. 189 a. Verbal communication from an official of the 
National Palaa Museum. 

p. 190 3. For reproductions of Wang Shib-min, see The 

Pr^ant of Chinese Paintii^, phtes 769-71. 


4* For reproductions of Wang Chico, see ep.(b., p. 191 

plates 772-3. 

5. For example, Landicape by HsE P8n, An kn$^ 
sAn Ann plate 12. 

6. lmperialencyclopaediainioovols.oompiledby p. 19a 
various offidab; te puhlbhed b 1708. 

7. A very interating foct of Wu Li's lifo b that, p. ipj 
when m hb forties, he was convened to Chrbtianity 

and at the age of fifty^rix was oedamed a priest in the 
Jesuit order. From that time until hb dmth m 1718 
he devoted hunself to missionary work. 

8. Fordetailedmaterialontheseiixmeiiandgood p. 194 
repcodoctions of dieb paintings, see V. Contag, Db 

herOhmten Mokr Jer Dynartie (Letpiig. 

IMO). 

9. A*Wa\tytAntntroAteihntoikeStiiiy<fChinese p. 196 
Pabitii^^ 251. 

CHAPTER 30 

t. For the most reont work devoted to these two p.199 
painters, see V. Contag, Die heiden Steine (Btaun- 
tchweig, 1950). 

2. K.Toraita and K.Ch*iu,* An Album of Twelve p sou 
L andscapes by Tao-dii', Bnlletin of the Museum tf 
Fine Arts, Bosm, nvn (October 1949)1 269. 

3. !hid. p SOI 
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NOTES TO PART TWO 


CBAmk 31 

p. 20$ 1. For this md sobseqnent citatioos of material 

drawn fiom the representational am, see Part One. 

CHAVTBK 32 

p. aotf 1. Aooonnt based primarily on Creel, The Birth 
rfChmOt New York, 1937, and on Eberhard, *Bericht 
Sber die Ausgrabimgenbei An•yang(Holltt]^OJS- 
srikriltkeZrite^/^,NeuePolge, vm, 1-2 (1932), 1 C 

2. At least from the beginning of the imperial 
age the Chinese have used a linar measure called 
the thih. The length of this graduaUy increased 
for a thousand yean or so, from a Han chih that was 
about 9 of our inches long, to a 'Tang chih that was 
very nearly equal to the English foot 1 have thus 
translated thccharacteraYoot* throughout, and have 
not troubled to dndngaish between Chinese and 
English &et except for the pro-Tang age, when the 
difeence wa a sobnancial one. 

p. .'07 3. Account based primarily on ltd Seiad, 

Krnridlni, 43 1 C, and on Lung Fei-liao, * Cave Dwell- 
ingi*, Chia^f 4 mo Yirif-tsm HsSeh ShiHuU^m (here- 
after referred to as Altetin), v, t (1934). 

4. Reported mAmerieMj0muli/Artlueolcfy,sz 
{*94l»)» 405; 33 («P 49 ). 309* The translaton seem to 
iuve been unfamiliar with the Chinese term for 
metre, and so rendered the plan dimension 6m as 
3 ^ and then as 30 feet. 

p 20R 5. Account based pnmarily on ltd, ep. rir., 489 ff. 

6. No two translaton of *the Poetry Classic* 
agree in full, and it would be cumbeisome to list 
f^ly even the better known. Encellcnt, accessible 
versions of the three songs are given by A. Waley, 

The Book ef Seqfi (Loii£o, 1937), 273, 280, 282. 

P»o 9 7. 0^.rif.»33. 

8. Op.riM48,249. 

9< Translated by A. Waley, IV AnAeU (f Cwi- 
Jwim (London, 1938). 111. 

10. For the Ck'wi OPiu and its commentary on 
the rafters, see craaihdon by J. Legge, TV Chinese 
Claiifcr, V, 1 (Oxford, xlgj), 105, io7> The U Chi 
injunction (1^ seems to V lading in the edition 
^'■i^ibned l«gge and Couvfoir) is quoted in the 

Sungaichiiectmm^^ 
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the heading 'column*. The Clfim Ckiu oomment- 
a^ regarding pillar coloun looks garbled. 'The 
pillan of the Son of Heaven and of the feudal prioca 

ate to be painted bUddsb; those of high offidali 
gmen; and those of the other gentry yellowish. Red 
pillars are improper.’ 

11. Legge, op. dt., i, 290; 2, 389. 

12. Qp.flM,40,25. 9.21c 

13. Op. ri/.. 2, 793. 

14. Waley, Swigs, 239. 

>3- Legge, if. rir., 2, 309. 

x6. Translation by Waley, The Weep end its 
Power (London, 1935), 221. 

17. Legge, op. rif., t, 281. 

18. Ttansbted by S. Couvreiir, 'Ll 13 *, Ho Kien p. aix 
Foil, n, (1913), 316. 

19. Op. rir., 287-8. 599. p. 2x2 

20. Op. tit., I (1913). 723 C, 330 ff. 

21. Translated by E Biot, Le Ttheondi, n (Paris, 

1831), 536 ff. 

22. Legge, op. eit., 1, 233. The entry, however, 
occurs in 2 panage of dialogue, i.e. in the type of 
material least likdy to have been found in early 
annak. Perhaps it was interpobted when the com- 
mentary was completed towards the end of Chou. 

23 - Legge, op, rix., n, x6[. 

24. The most thorough discussions of the Ming 
Tang in its magical aspect have been written by M. 

Granet, Omses et Ifgeniles dr b Ckinr wirimfie (Paris, 

1926), 1x6-19: and U Pensie chinoise (Paris, I9u)« 

178-81, 209-iOb 230-73, 318-19. As he adnuis, it is 
unlikely that any of hii theories can be applied to the 
pre-imperial age. 

25. Shih Chi, smn. For dib wbob chapter, p.ats 
see tranibikiii E Chavannes, Les mhnolra kb- 
torifses dr 5 hm T/ien, m (Paris, 1893-1903). 

26. Couvfeur,'Iil 3 ’, 1,330 fC p.214 

27 . C£^.d.,734- 

28. See Wang KiHHwei, 'Ming-t'ang'. 

29. Account baaed primarily on Sekino Takeshi 
'Investigation of Lin«o'. 

3a Biot, r<Vtw-k, B. 5 SS-^ P- 81 J 
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NOTES TO PAET TWO 


CHAPTIE 33 

p. ai6 I. Legge, op, cit, v, 2, 563. 

2. Skih Chi, Yi, 26th year of Shih Huang TL 

3. Op, cU„ 35th year. 

p. 217 4, Op, oLfWiB, Bth year of Han Kao Tsu. 

p. 2x8 5. Account based primarily on Wang Pi-wBn, 

cimg4tuo Chieihdtu; on It 5 ChGta, TSyd Ktn- 
chiku : on Adacfai, Chdan Shiseki; and on Uu Tun- 
ts&ig, 'Ta-chuang Shih Notes’, BulktUi, m, 3 
(1932). 

6. Account drawn from Mizuno, *Rakuto'. 

p.aao 7 . Hum 5k, 2XIV, chapter on disastroui fires. 

8. Drawn from Shih Chi, xxvm; see note 25. 

p.aai 9. See note X. 

p. 222 10. See die Pdican History of Art: The Art mi 

Arddtectureofjepm, pp. 201, 204-6. 

p.aaj II. H0MHm5k,izzxii,biognphyofShihTan. 

12. Both translated by £. von Zach, the former 
m Aria Ms/uTf in (1926), and the latter in AlMtufftfffta 
Serica, rr (1940). Though these renderings are m 
general praiseworthy, neither does justice to the 
technicalities of architectural description. 

p. 224 13* Cf. pp. 280^^1, and 283 below. 

p.aad 14. Seenote28,diapter32. 

15. Account based primarily on lt6 Chuta, Tdyd 
Kmriiik,andonTanJu, ’Arc^TypeofBuddhist 
Temples'. 

p. 227 Descriptions in Hou Hen Shu, cat, biogra^y 
of 'Tao Ch'icn; and in 5 «i Kuo Wu Chih, iv, Ho- 
graphy of Liu Yao. My rendering follows die latter; 
the former speaks of 'galleries round about the hall*. 

17. SeeYing^l^ii^^,ArcheeolojgieOHentelis,iv, 

(Tiy6, 1934)- 

x8. Account of secular architecture drawn pri- 
marily fiom Wang, Chung4uo Chien<hu, and from 
liang Chi-hstnng, 'Collet Biographia of Master 
Craven* (mCbinae), Bulletin, m, i (1932), 138c 

19. Prom the contemporary gazetteer 5 kiGkfg 
Chu, This summary hat been drawn from the ac- 
count of the Ming Tang given in the Gh'nig Im- 
perial encyebpaedia Tu Shu Chi Cl^ii^, 

p. 229 20. See chiefly Mizuno, 'Rakuto*. A basic his- 

torical text on the patronage of Buddhism by the 
Wei Tartan has hem translated by J. Ware, 'Wei 
Shou on Buddhism', Tom^ Peo, xxx (1933)* 


the Han palacejb, and so should perhaps not be taken 
literally. 

22. For the riflpe, see the Pelican History of Art: p.ajo 
TheArtendArchiteeMe tf Indie, Sunn Yfln hu bea 
translated by S. Beal, Btidhist Reeoriofdie WSesStm 
World, I (L^on, 1906), pp. dii-evi. 

23. Account drawn primarily fiom Toldwa and 
SA^o, Shine BuldtfiShisdti, 

24* Described by Liang Ssu-ch*8ng in Bulletin, p. aji 
vii,a(i 944 ). 

2$. See Soper, 'Japanese Evidence for the History 
of the Architecture and Iconography of Chinese 
Buddhimi’, Mmunente Serice, iv, 2 (1940), 641 ff. 

26. Beal, up. rii., p. xxvii. 

CHAFTBl 34 

1. Data taken fiom Liang Chi-hsiung, ‘Collected p. lyt 
Bsogiaphies’, Bulletin, m, i, and vi, 3. 

2. Account drawn primarily from AdachifCkm, p.a37 
1x5 IT. The city rectangle measured about 6*2 by 5*2 
mdea. 

3. NittS Guhd Junrei Cydki, reprinted in the an- p. aji 
thology of Japanese Buddhist literature Deinihon 
Bukkpd Zen^, volume on txaveh, 1 (T 5 ky 6 , 1926). 

See especially p. 239, describing the 'Goldm 
Pavilion Temple', Chi^o-ssu. 

4. Quoted fiom Teiff Shu, xzn. p. ajy 

5. Quoted from TxiKhih Tung Cfuen, ccv. 

6 . Quoted fiom his biography in 5 h/ 5 k, Lxvm. 

For the 'Throne of Choaroes* see K. Lehmann, 'The 
Dome of Heaven', Art Bulletin, xxvu (1945), 24. 

7. For the ttpiderium, see the Sung anthology p.a40 
Tei Ting Kueng Chi, caaom, quotttion fiom £e 
Mii^ Hum^ Tfe In. For the 'cool hall', see Teng 
nUn,V 9 , 

8. See the Th Shu Chi Clfii^ chapter on the 
Tang pala c es, quotation fiom the Lky; Cky Chi, 

9. Hsbi Teng Shu, X 3 av. 

xa Account drawn primafily fiom fioefscli- 
mann, Beukmst, m; 6ma Tokiwa and Sekinoi 
5 kM 5 kkH: and fiom Pao Thig. * Pagodm 

of the Tang and Sung Periods' (m Chinese), Bid- 
kf».vi, 4 (i 937 ). 

11. Description by liu Tigi-ti 8 iy in up* elt,, YO, p. 241 
2 (1945)* io report on Yflnpan pago^. 

12. NUa Gula Jrnei CpdU, 234. p. 243 


21. 1 have omitted passages on the splendour of 13. Desoiptiao by Liang Snidi^m 4p«rif.,2, 
tfaedecocatiou which foU^ the worn pattens of in section on Muatg-m. 
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14. DemjpliaiibyUaiig S«wh‘«Bgiii«|i.<ij 
summiry account in Atk M^axitie (July 1941). 

346 X5* Quoted ftoin die lecdott on TSdidda^i in die 
Sh^iB^Sla (anelevoidi-centiiry lummary ofdie 
hiiteiki of andcnt templei). 

ai4 x6. Cited in Liang Sio<h*tog, etc.. 'Rcdor on 
die Ancient Atdiitectuie of Ta-t*ung’ (b Cnbeie). 

Be/lrtin, nr, 3-4(1934). 47. 

17. Docription by Lia^. *The Andent Archi- 
tectuie of Cbdng-ting Hiien* (b Chinete), op, tU., 

nr. a (1933). 

CHAFTfiA 35 

255 1. Data taken fion Liang Clii-biung.*Cblkc^ 

Biognpbiei', op. cit,, m. 2 (193a). I3S. 

2. Account dnwnpcburily from Wang. 
kuc ChUth^ku, 

3. Cited under the biography of the architect. Li 
Huai-i. b 0 N/hbi. n. 2. 133. 

4. See Soper. *Hiian^ 4 nMMtu. an Imperial 
Temple of Nort^ SuDg\Joiinu! of the Amerian 
OrienuA Soektp, 68. t (19^). 

. 356 5. Cited under the biography of the supervisor. 

Ting Wei. b Bufirtb, vi. 3. 166. 

6. Sm TenJd GoJdm IQ. reprinted b Doindion 
BMyd Zemhot volume on travds. m. 396. 

.257 7. Op. Of.. 394-3. 

8. Op. of.. 373 C 

9. £xtenuveieviewbyP.Demidville. 0 Mfbijfidf 

rj^kFrmftuelExtrfme^^^ £; 

reprinted b Butletin, n. 2. 

259 10. Account diivm aim note 104 chapter 34. 

It. Descriptions also by Yang Tbg-pao, 'The 
Ancient Archittcture ofK*ai-Aig and Chdng^ou* 
(b Chinese). BuBetm^ vi. 3, i £; and by Li^ Fei- 
liao. 'The Iron Pagoda of K*ai-fhng’ (b Chim), 
op.df.,iii,4,s3d: 

2Ao 12. Descriprioa also by Uu Tun-cslng. 'The 
Andent Atchittctutc of Scmchow* (b Chiw), op, 
rf'..vi. 3 , 43 ff 

13. SeeEcbandDemidviUe. TMiyfedir 

^61 14. Description by Liang bMbb. nr, 2,14 c 

13. Description by Mo Tmog-ctiiangb Ip. df., 

vn,a. ' 

16. Deacrigplon by Lb' Whri-ym and Liaii| b 
dieir fieU lepote on 'dte Andent Aichitectute ofthe 
Opper Pb Mvor Valley* (b Chbeie), ep, rit, T, 3 
(1933). 37 C 


PAAT TWO 

17. Description by Liang b op, dt., vn. 2 (b sec- 
tion on Fo-kuang-siu). 

18. SceOmuia,SdbdZmd. 

. 19. Descriptions by Liu, 'The Ancient Architec- p, 264. 
ture of Northern Honan** (erroneously given as 
Hopd; b Chinese), Bulirfiri, vi. 4, iia C; and by 
Toldwa and Sekino. Shina Buhkyd Shiseki, n. 133. 

20. Description by Liu b Bulletin, vi. 3. 21 C 
Sirdn, Hitioire, nr. pkte 17A. 

21. Description by Lb b his field report on 'The p.a66 
Andent Aidiitecture of the Western Section of 
Hopd Province* (b Chbeie). Bulletin, v. 4, 34. 

Sirb. op. dt,, plate 113. 

22. See Tokiwa and Sekbo memorial volume, p. 367 
especially 199 ft, 260 C. 

CHAFTBA 36 

I . Liao and Chb dau are drawn primarily fiom p . 270 
Munta, Months, and fiom Sekbo and Tak^ma. 
KyihinJiM, 

а. Account based primarily on Wang. Clwfig-kiia 
Chiethehu, and on quotations fiom the Ming cata- 
logue. ChuihkSr^ Lu. given b the Shu Chi 
Ck’ti^ chapter on the Yfian palaces.^ 

3. Descriptions b Sekbo and Takeshima, RyShin p.272 
JUoi, 308 b Tokiwa and Sekino, Shina BMpd, 

ni; b £cke, Monumenta Seriea, zm, 355; and by Lb 
b Bulletin, v. 4, 31 £ Sirdn, IBstoiie, iv. plate 76. 

4. Dcteriptions b Sekino and Takeshima, op. df., 

303 £; and b Tokiwa and Sekbo. op, at., v. 226 £ 

5. For this group, see Lb b BulkHn, v, 4. p. 273 

б. For this group, see Edce, ip. df. p. a 74 

7. Sitdn, op. df.. plate 33. 

8 . Seete&icnoesbnote3,chi^ter36 

9. For Chi-hsien'i. see liang b Bulletin, m. 2, 

93 £; for I-hsien's. see Lb m op. df., v. 4, 21; for 
Shunt's, see Tokiwa and Sekbo, Shina BultkyS 
ShM, f, 199, 

10. Descriptions b op. dt„ nr, 186 £. and by 
Liang b Bulletiu, iv, 2, 33 £ 

II. Descriptions by Boenchmaim. Baukwiif. m. p. 273 
178; and by Tokiwa and Sekbo, op. at., r, 174. 

12. Description by Boerschmann, op. df.. 327, 

13. Description by Tokiwa and Sekbo, <7. df.,v. 

223 £ 

14. Description by Sekbo Tadatiii, ChSten no 
Kemklm to Bijntsu (TSkyB, X 94 x)» 751 ^ 
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NOTES TO PAST TWO 


p. 275 15 * Docriptions by Sekino and Takahima, 

Rydk/ti JitLti, ij fT.; and by Liang Ssn-ch*^, 'Two 
Liao Structures of Tu-lo-ssu* (in Cliineie)i Butledtit 
m,2. 

p. 277 16. Description by Sekino and Takeshima, ep. 

p, 378 17< Description by liang, 'The San-ta-diih Tien 

of Kwang-dii-ssu, Pao-d Huen* (in Chinese), 
Bulletin, m, 4. 

18. Descriptions by Sekino and Takeshinu, ep. 
at., 74fr.; and by Liang, etc., 'Report on the Ancient 
Architectuie of Ta-t'ung' (in Chinese), Bulletin, tv, 

3-4. 

p. aSi 19. Description by Liu in op. eti., v, 4 , 10 £ 

20. Descriprioo by Liang, 'The Architecture of 
the Temple ^ Confucius, < 3 iii-fu' (in Chinese), op. 
ri/., VI. 1(1935), 37 ff. 

p. a8a 21. Description by Liu in op. dt., v, 4, 44 £. 


24. Description by Lin and Liang, op. eU„ v, 3, 

41 ff 

CHAPTER 37 

1. See espedaUy Siidn's vohnnes on Peking (of p. 21 
which a sdection it given in his HUtoin, nr). 

2. DescriptUm by Liu, ‘The Ju-lai Tien of Chih- 
hua Stu, Peiping' (in Chinese), Bulletin, m, 3 (1932)* 

3. For die vaulted structures, see Sirte, Hittoire, p . . 
IV, 45 ff. The Summer Palace hat been aUy described 
by C. Lancaster, 'The European Style Paiaoet of the 
Yflan Ming YOan', Gazette des Bemix^Arlt (October 
1 ^)* 

4. TheTai-miao is a true survivor from the Ming 

Age, having been first completed in 1420 and then 
rebuilt, after a fire, in 1464. The three chief audience 
hidk, called Chupt^, and P§o 4 io, date 

fiom the end of the seventeenth century. 
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GLOSSARY 


PART ONE 

hisattvai; a kngch of doth wnpped around the 
hipi. with tbe draped in £ront, hanging fnely 


(Sanikrit). The Buddha who dwdls in the 
Wettem Pandiie {SukhivM); wonhipped by foL 
lowcn of the dhAy fu lect {Pun Lmi). 

tmmU (Sanskrit). The €ivouriie disdpleof ^Jlrye- 
muffi Buddha, said to have compiled the sOiras 
(tcripomi). 

apmas (Sanskrit). Buddhist heavenly maiden, dwell- 
ing in the paradises. 

AaaimAerd (Sanskrit), b Chinese. IC^ Bo- 

dhitattva. 

Bodhidkama (Sanskrit). The Indian monk who tra- 
didooally arrived in China in 500 . founded the 
Ch*an sect of Buddhism, and became in first 

BoSdsmm (Samkrit). A ddty of MMfdaa Bud- 
dhism who has raiounced Buddha4iood and 
uhviua in order to act as saviour to all sentient 

liiiings. 

BudBu (Sanskrit). OriginaUy, Cauttma Siddhinha 
(or iUfamuni, sage ^ the Sdkya clan ). Later, any 
one of& deitici Buddhism who has 

cnlighteamient and entered nMifa, or 
dwells in a hmveoly paradise. Among the most 
important Buddhas are MaUnva, the Buddhist 
Messiah, Vaintaaa, and Arnimha, 

Ck*an, Buddhist sect traditionally founded by Bo- 
dhidharma in ibeaucih century aj>n known at Zrn 
in Japan. Sect baaed on oonmmplation and idf- 
that Buddlu is immanent in 

all shiwgp- 

CMa-ym CTrne Word). Buddhist sect brought to 
China from India in the eighth century by two 
monks, Vi^bodhi and Amoghaviyra. Intro- 
duced rituJ and magkt ^ ^ use m complex 
NMg^hUl. 

(Mhkou (Painier*m* Waiting). Tide second in 
rank, awarded to official painien of the Imperial 
court. 

CkAHfiik Degtee granted to a scholar who succem- 
fidly compMed die third degiee mmin at io ns; 
covalent to the Wenem doctorate. 

CMi4w. The superior man, die perfiset gentleinan . 

dM(SaiMkik).Attlndiia|afmailfuch as that worn 
bymndnmfiinduhandahQmoQSgiiicsofBo^ 


to ankle-length. 

fug, A copy, an interpretation of a painting, which 
may be a free adaptation * after the manner of ' the 
original. 

fii po{ot pat) (flying white). Abruih-strokein which 
thebnidiis pulled quickly across the paper, allow- 
ing the hairs to separate so that the ink is broken 
and uneven, and the paper shows through. 

The Five Ctassia: 

/ Cliffy: Canon of Changes. 

Sku Ckiiig: Book of History. 

5hfhC%; Book of Odes. 

Chew U: Book of RituaL 

Ck*un Ch*iu: Spring and Autumn Aimak 

The Four Books: 

Lun Yd: Analects of Confuaus. 

Tzu: Book of Mencius. 

Ta Hsdeh: Great Learning. 

Chwqp Vwf^: Doctrine ofthe Mean. 

These books, together with the Five Clamci, have 
formed the basis for the education of all cultivated 
Chinese. 

Hau^ Academy esablished by die Tang emperor 
Ming Huang in 754 . for scholarly artistic 
accomplishnuaits. 

kao. One of several names chosen by an artist, used 
in signatures and seals on bis paintinga The liter- 
ary name or lobiiquet assumed by an individuaL 
In China the surname (hsAff) is fi^ followed by 
the personal or gfveaname (miqf). Themdividual 
in addition has a courtesy name (tzu) which he 
amimes for general use. Ftequendy artists take a 
number of Andfiil kao or studio names with 
which they sign their pictures. 

Hbiaydua (San^). The 'Small Vehicle'. The 
original form of Buddhism, with bdief in the 
doctrine of Buddha, and wiffi cnm hai i s on mdi- 
vidnal salvation without divine aid. 

hsbk A Taoist immortal, dwelliiig in die moun- 

JMdka (Sanskrit: Biithstories). Epboda from former 
incunations of the Buddha. 
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Kumnyk, Chinae name of AvMtUeivira, dbe Bo- 
dhiattva of mercy. 

kui^pL A predie style of painting, generally in 
cmour, in whidi meticulous attention is paid to 
details; contrasted with hsiM, *to paint tM con- 
cept* - a spontaneous, free expression by means of 
biwandink. 

tin. A freehand copy of a painting, generaUy made 
directly from the original, in which the artist may 
use a certain amount of freedom. 

(feathen and fur). A classification for paint- 
ings of birds and animals. 

i>lwn(or Arhat, Sanskrit). An ascetic, in Htnnyina 
Buddhism, who attaim enlightenment through 
his own efrbrts. 

MMUi^yapa (Sanskrit). The disdple of SAymmmi 
Buddha who became leader after the dmth of 
^ikymuni. 

Matiiyina (Sanskrit). The * Great Vehicle*. The form 
of Buddhism, later developed, which included in 
die pantheon an assemblage of Buddhas and Bo- 
dhittttvas. 


PrMBUmbm (Sanskrit). The Buddha who, after 
1<^ years in NMIpa; aMeaii m the skv, le^ in 
his jrflpa, to listen to iikymmi Buddha preach. 

^Aymmti (Sanskrit). The historical Buddha, died 
t. 487 B.C 

Snk/apntr (Sanskrit). The Pure Land (Ch*b^*M) 
or Western Patadim, where Amitabha Buddha 
dwdls. 

TaLcftm (Painter-in-Aetendanoe). Highest ride 
awarded 10 official painters at the iinperial court. 

Tn0. The Taoist concept of the principK of Nature. 

I'ea-l'irii. Psntastic animal mori£ mask, usu- 
ally without lower jaw. 

cr'tm. Sometimes trai^ted as *wtmkles'. In land- 
scape painting, the brushwork within the outline 
or contour of 1 form, generally rocks, mountains, 
hills or trees, which represents modelling, texture, 
or the weathering and geologic structure of rodcs. 
A great variety of these strokn have been evolved 
and artists may be clasrifird by the types of tpvn 
they employ. 


MtUreya (Sanskrit). The Buddha of the future, the 
Buddhist Messiah. 

Mumds/a (Sanskrit). Schematic arrangement of the 
ddties or Sanskrit letten in mystic diagrams. Used 
in paintings of the CMn^yen sect. 

Mntijukl (Suiskrit). Bodhisattva of wisdom, often 
placed to the left of ^Akyemwii . Emblems arc the 
sword and the lion. 

Olgects placed in the tomb; made of 
(^per materials, such as day, in substicution for 
the more expensive bronze, precious metals, 
lacquer, etc. 

mo^m^ (or A fiuriiful copy of an antique 

painting, somcrimo made by tracing. Method 
used to preserve old composirions. 

nmdri (Sanskrit). In Buddmsm, a gesture of the 
hands and finj^ofdcirici, ind icati n g ritual i pe ed i 
or action. 

nirviifa (Sanskrit). Release from the desirei and 
suffrring of the world, or ddusion, and from tnn»- 
migration after death. 

pri-firim. Plain or unadorned drawing. Kne oudtne 
drawing in ink without colour. 


upfifa (Sanskrit). Protuberance on head of Buddha 
symbolizing his transcendent spiritual know- 
ledge. 

Krireome (Sanskrit). The Buddha who personifies 
a philosophical concept of the origind creative 
spirit that embraces m Buddhut Law and the 
cosmos. 

VimMOrti (Sanskrit). A Buddhist layman, a weakliy 
honsehol^r, who it often shown m sculpture and 
painting in philosophical discuwion with the 
Bodhisattva MA^uirl 

win. The Confudan concept of culture - literature, 
music, and all the arts of humanism which are the 
maniffttarioii of a culture. 

udb^InhiMnitefirymao'sstyle). A personal style of 
painring developed by arristi, beginning in die 
friurteendi century, sriiich t en d e d towards mote 
free expressionism. 

ykhymw. Ancient, dual prioctplei: symbol of male 
a^ female, son and moon, light and dsrkiw, 
poiirive and negative. 
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PART TWO 


mg. A long truuvene bnckec arm, set diagonally 
to die mt of die complex and used origi^ly as 
a lever. 

dkofttii. The bot d eha h a p ed Tibetan Xflpe. 
ck*ikk. An entranoe marker, inually paired, used as 
a sign of status and so varying in sue firom a pillar 
to a great tower. 

fmig, A minor room. 

fit. An elaborate de sc riptive poem. 

kiMikl Hapanese). An area (room or veranda) out- 
side me central apartment of a mansion. 

An annex on left and right of the central 
apartment of a mansion. 
ksien. An attached porch. 
hsB, A minor room. 

Aho. A transverse bracket arm. 

Xereyd (Japanese). The official Soutbexn Sung style 
for monomcntid ardntectute. borrowed in Japan 
by the Zm sea of Buddhism. 
leo, A muki-ftoreyed pavdton. 
kuthtzu. A longimdinal bricka arm, midway bo- 
tween wall and eaves purlin. 
kum A look-out tower. 

It. A bnear measure ofvariable length: in Han about 
^mile. 

knj;. The longitudinal btacka arm that supports the 
eavaputhn. 

Ut» VM. A lower creeled by King Wdn of Chou; 

abolatatmitataona. 

/aw. A wood-ftamed lower. 


man. A longitudinal btacka arm sa above a ibio-eeii 
to widen the support. 

miao. Originally an ancestral dirine; bta any non- 
Buddhist temple. 

An ancient royal hall, of uncertain 
form and ftmedon. 

p*ai4ou. An ornamental gateway or passage marka. 

poD-i'a. A single-ftoreyed pag^ usuaSy with a 
cylindrical shaft. 

IH Yui^. An andent royal building, traditionally a 
school at the centre of a round pond. 

skik. Originally the central apartment of a mansion. 

siu. Originally a govemme^ office; lata a Bud- 
dhist temple. 

stQpa (Saosl^t). A shrine, formed like a funeral 
mound, raised over the relks of a Buddha orBuc^ 
dhist saint. 

(Sanskrit). A Buddhist scripture. 

A pagoda. 

t*ai. A high platform or town, usually built of earth 
or masonry, but somettmes of wood so as to pro- 
vide a usable interior. 

f'isg. Originally aftont or rear porch; Lita a monu- 
mental hidl. 

TenfikuyS (Japanese). A monumental style bor- 
rowed by tbejapanese, which probably originaied 
as a local way of building along the south Chinese 
coast. 

drii. A monumental halL 


ySan. A sub-predna of a monastery-temple. 
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Numbers in italics refer to plates. References to the Notes arc given only when 
they refer to matters of special interest or importance: such references are given 
to the page on which the note occurs, foUowed by the number of the cliapter to 
which it belongs, and the number of the note. Thus, 173(9)3 indicates page 173, 
chapter 9, note 3. Chinese words (except those which, like Peking, C^ton, arc 
usuidly written in English without syllabic division) arc indexed according to 
dicir fint element, without reference to the aspirate (if any exists) ; thus, Ch"i-sh£ng- 
ch'an-yuan precedes Chia-hsiang. Museums, coUcctions, etc., arc placed under 
their location- thus, for Freer Gallery see Washington. 
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(Ku K‘ai-chih), 63-4. 78. 80. 295(1 1 >>• ^ 48 
Aesthetics, theory of, 64 
Agriculture, Temple of (Peking), 280 
Ajapti, 57. 81. 243 
Altar of the Soil (Peking). 21 1 
Amateur painter, 165. 175. 185 
AmitSbha, 55. 82; Boston shnne, 61; 46; Toronto 
figure, 59; 48 

AmitSbha, Paradise of, 53. 55, 60. 82. 83; 42, 64, 66 

Amoghavajra, 71, 90; 7a 

An 1 -^ou, 188 

An Lu-ahaii, 87, 237 

An-p'ing-hticn (Hopei), 266 

An-yang, i, 4, 5, 14, 28911 >*; architecture. 2J<r>7; 

bronies, 6; sculpture, 4-5; i, < 

Ananda, 47, 55 

Ang, 225, 834 -S. 850 . 851-3. 862-3, 865, 267. 877. 
282 

* AngUDg from a Skiffamld Snowy Trees * (li Ch*8ng), 

106; 84 

Anhwei, j, 94: Pour Miiien of, 196 
Animal painting, 125 ft, 300418)* 

Animal styles, Scydio-Siberian, 10 
Animals, symbolic. 26-7, 292(51* 

Annam,2i 
Arab tradeit, 70 
Arch, Han, 227 

* Aioka temple' (nr. Ning-po), 231, 256, 275 
Atlantean figures, 27, 74; 9 

'Audience, Gntid, at Imptrial Palace', 155 
Austerity, aidrieectunl, 240 
'Autumn ooloun on the Ch'iao and Hua Mountains' 
(Chao Mlug-fri), 150: 111 
Avalokitefrrafa, ne Kuan-yin 

Y 


' Awainng a Crossing* (Kuan T'ung), 105; 84 
‘Axc-stroicc’ technique, 133, 135, 172 
Axis, central, 21 1 

B 

Bachhofer, L., 67, 82 
Bactria, 21, 29, 51 
Balkash, 21 

'Bamboo and Heron' (Ts'ui Po), 98 
Bamboo-ink painting, 115, 158 ff., 168. 17b, UK'an, 
120; Wen Tung, 123 
Bimiyati, 43 

‘Barbarian Tribute Bearers’ (Chou Fang), 89 
Bas-rehefs, Shang, 5 
Basket, painted, from Lo-lang, 34-5; 24 
Bears, gilt-bronze, Han, 27, 18 
Beehive pits, 207 
Bell, bronze (Fxw Gallcrv), ii 
Berlin, Crcrman Sute Museums: Monk's head, 83, 
89; 85 

Bihar, 102 

Bird painting, 125 ft, 170 ft; Pa-ta Shan-j&i's, 198; 

Wang Yiian's, 149 
Black Pottery Culture, 2-3 
Block printing, 164, 185 
'Blue and green' manner, 91, 131, iBi 
Bodde, Derk, 23 
Bodhgaya, stfipa, 241 
Bodhklharma, 138, 301 (20P 
Bodhiiattvas: Eight Gceat, 278; ste also Kuan-yin, 
Mahisthimapripta, ami other names ef ifidbdfriri 
BoAUaiipas 

'Bonden manner', 179, 193 
Book of Songs, 22 
Books, illustrated, 164 

Boston, Museum of Fine Arts: Amitibha bronze 
shrine, 61 ; 48. Avaloldtefvara, 60-1 ; 47; Ch'iu Ying 
painting, 181; 139; *Qear Weather in the VaUey’ 
(Tung YUan), iii-xa, 298(15)**; 89; Pan Kuan, fim 
painting, 110; 'Pint Han Emperor entering Kuan 
Tung*, 131; 'Five-Coloured Parakeet' (Hui^sung), 
128; 99; Funerary dab. Northern Ch*i, 40; 4^, 4*1 
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Botcon, Museum of Koe Arts-cwilrf 
*Lady Ling-chao Standing in the Snow* (Ma Lin). 
134; Lady Wfin-chi pan^, 119; 94; *Lake* (Chu 
Tuan). 173-4; 151; Ludscape (Wfoi Chteg-ming). 
178; 135 ; Landscape with Willows (Ma lin). 134; 
painting attr. Li Tang. 130; 100; Maitreya. 6ch 
cent.. S4l *Nine Dragons*. 14a, 143; 109; Portraits 
of the Emperors scr<^, 78. 80; 6m, 63-, 'Sicholan of 
the Northern Ch*i Dynasty', 117-16. lao; 931 
Shih-t*ao. album leaf. 201; 133; 'Silk Bmten', 88; 
72; painted dies. 34; 23; Wetsd stele. 50, 5a; 3$; 
painting by Wu Wei, 173; 129; jm aj!s0a96( !!>■*. 
298(14 )*o* ». 29811 5 )*•, 304a7)* 

Bracketing. 224. 232-4* 249-50. 251. 263. 265. 273*277 
'Breath of Spring. A* (Tsou Fu4ei). 120 
'Broken ink*, see P'o-mo 

Bronzes. 289(21*; Shang. 6-8, 14-15; 3, 4; Chou, 8 ff.; 
5. 6, 7; Chou, sacrificial, 208; Late Chou, 10 if.. 
14 ff.; 7, 8, 9, ii; Hsiian-t8, 163; hunting, 14-15: it 
Brush, writing, 3a 

Brussels. Stoclet Collection: bronze dragon, 11-ia; 
7.8 

Buddha, dhySni, 4a; 29; images at Lung-m8n, 47 ft; 
33, 34’, images at Ytin-kang. 43 ft; 29, 50,31; see 
also SiUcyamuni 

Buddhism, 41-2, 53: architecture, 228 ft, 237 ff.; and 
Ch'ing painting, 196; and flower painting, 125; 
Han monasteries, 226-7; Hina- and MahiySna, 55; 
painting, 66, 67-8, 69, 79 fl*.; proscripdon of. 237; 
sculpture, 47 ft; Six Dynasties. 228; under Tang, 
70; late Tang decline, 94; see also Ch'an 
'Buddhist Temple amid Storeyed Peaks* (Wang 
M8ng), 154; 116 

'Buddldst Temple in the Hills after Rain* (attr. Li 
Ch*8ng), 107; 86 

Buffalo, Albright Art Gallery: chimeras, 30 
'Bulbuls on a Flowering Allspice Shrub* (attr. Hut- 
tsung), 128 
Bureaucracy. 22, 41 

C 

Calligraphy, 14, 22, 115, 148, 149-50. 175. 187, 
299 <I 5 >** 

Cambridge (Mass.), Fogg Museum: adoring Bo- 
dhisactva, 74; 57; painting by Hsiian-t8. 170; 126; 
6th-cent. marble sculpture, 60; fragment fromTun- 
huang, 82-3 ’.65; see also 29012)**, 296(12)*. 303a5>>; 
Winthrop, Grenville Collection, 60 
'Camel’s hump*, 253 
Canton. 21. 70 
Carpentry CUusie, 257 

'Carts onaWindingMountain Road* (YUanChiang). 

194; 148 

Casdglione, Fr., see Lang Shih-ning 
Catalogues, of Imperial CoUecdons, 189 
Cave-dwellings, 207 
'Celestial Hall*, of Empress Wu, 239 
Ch'a Shih-piao, 196 
Chai Jung, 227 

Chai-yang, Northern pagoda, 172 


Ch'an Buddhism, 71, X20, 138-9, 258, 259* 265, 
301(20)'; painting, 138 ff., 184 
Chan Tzu^'icn, 296(11)'* 

Ch'an-yfleh, sre Kuan-hsiu 
Chandaka, 45 

Ch'ang-an. 8. 60. 70, 73. 77. 85. 89. 123* 138. 217. 218, 
23fl. 237, 241; Ch'ang-lo palace, 218; Ch'i-pao 
Tai, 36; K'uang-diai temple, 73; Wei-yang palace, 
ai8 

Chang Ch'ien (Hui ambassador), 2X 

Chang-ch'ien, see Su-chou 

Chang H8ng, 220, 226 

Chang HsUan, 88. xao 

Ch'ang 4 o palace (Ch'ang-an), ai8, 219 

Chang Lu, 173: 150 

Chang S8ng-yu, 66 

Ch'ang-sha (Hunan), 13; tombs, paintings fiom, 18; 
lacquer. X8-X9. 31; 12 

Chang-tzu Hsicn (Shansi): stele from, 54; 59 
Chang Yen-ylian, 32. 66 
Chao^*8ng Hsien (Shansi), 98. 282; 77 
Chao Ling-jan, 130 
Chao Mtog-chien, x6i 

Chao M8ng-fu, 127, X 49 - 5 X* 159 . 160, 165; i J2 

Chao Po-chii, 91, 129, 131, 133. i8t, 184; tot 

Chao Ta-nien, see Cluo Ling-jan 

Chao Tso, 185, 186: 140 

Qiao-yang (Jehol), 272, 273 

Chao Yiian, 151 

Chao Yung, 151; j/5 

Chariot poles, 1 1 

Ch^ school, 166, 172 ff. 

Ch*8n Chi-ju, 183, 185 
Ch'&n Hung, 89 

Ch'6n Hung-shou, 164, 194-5: 147 
Ch'8nju-yen, 151. 162 
Ch'8njung, 143; 109 
Ch*8n Lao-licn, see Ch'8n Hung-shou 
Cb'8n Shu, 194 
Ch'8n Shun, sre Ch'fci Tao-fti 
Ch*8n So-w 4 ng, see Ch8n Jung 
Ch‘8n Tao-fu, i6x, 165, 179; 157 
Ch8n Tsung, 264 

Ch'8n W8n-d. 78-9; 62; chimeras. 30 
Ch8n-ycn sea. 71; Five Patriarchs, 90; Amogha- 
vajra, 70 

Chhig Fa-shih, 296(1 1 )" 

Ch*er^ shih mo yuan, 164 
Ch'8ng-d, Emperor, 31 

CMi«4in(-0uaen), 95. *43. *54: Hu*-***, *74-ii 
Mo-ni-tien of Lung-hsbg-mi. 261-2; 167 
Ch'8ng-tsu, ire Yun^lo 
Ch'8ng-tu. 39; m8 

Ch'hig-tu, Hii-di*8iig Museum: sepuldml tile, 2x9 
Ch*8ng-tu (Shu), xao 
Ch'i (spirit). 298(15)* 

Ch'i, Northern, Dynasty, 53-4. 69 , 74* apscio)'* 
Ch'i, Southern, Dynasty, 63 
Ch'i tombs, 28, 29 

Chs-hsicn (Hopei), 274; KuMi-]fSii-ko, 254. * 75 ; t 77 
Ch*t-lin HaU, paintingt, 31 
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Ch|i-aiea-tin (Peking), a88 
^Miing (Shintimg), iron pagoda, ate 
Ch i-pao t'ai, tee Ch*ang-an 
Qii-ihan (Sluuisi), loo 
a;i-^g-ch*aii-yUan (nr K‘ai-«iig). 257 
Chia-hiung (Shantung), 37 
ChiapJuing (nr Su-chou), 164 
Ch*iang, a98(i5>« 

Chiang, Empios, 34; rj 
165 

Chiang^nan (Yangtae valley), 111 
Chiang Tao. jcr Hung-jte 
^ang Ti‘an, 131, 13a, 14a. 144, 135; 

Cb^, Art Institute: 'Herding the Own* (Fan 

Teu-min), 14a; lep; Lacquer Lohan, di; jre else 

30305)* 

Chicago, Brundage Odlection: bconae rhinoceros, 

7: 4; are e/se 293(8)* 

Ch'ien-chang (Lo-yang). ai8. aao 
Chien-dite, 246. 249 
ChiM-fti-igu (HtMn-fii), 241 
Ch'ien Hsiian, 148-9; no, iji 
Ch'icn Ku, 182 

Ch'kn-lung, 188. 189. 283. 283 
Chien-yaan-tien (Lo-yang). 237 
Chih (measure), 305(32)* 

(Peking). a8j^: JoJawien. 184; 185 
_^dfen at Play in a Gatden' (Su Han-ch'jn), i,« 
Chuneras, 28, 29-30, 292(3)14; 17, 

Chin Dynasty. 94. 123. 269. 281 
Chin, Eastern, Dynasty, 63, te 
Ch'in Dynasty, ao, 21 
Ch*in state, 9-10 

Chin-chou, Chai-yang pagoda, 172 

Chin-hsiang (Shantung), 36 

Chin-hsicn (Manchuria), Pei-chte pagoda, 273, 175; 

Chin-ko-SBU. are Wn^'ai Shan 

C^n-liitg, Eight Masters of. 193 

Chin Nung, 193 

Chin p*ing mei, 303(24)4 

*Ch‘in Player. The* (Ch'te Huiq(-shoa). 147 

Ch*ui Shib-huang-ti, 20, ai6 

Chin Tartan. 129. 235, 261 

Chin Ting-piao. 189 

Chin-ta‘un (Honan), ii; bronaei, la; S 

Chin-ta'o (T*ai-y{|in-hiien). 263 

Chinese Government Collection (formerly Acade- 

^^):Owl.maihle,4;i 

^ ^ Dynaicy, tea, i8i ff; afddtectiBe, 283 ft. 

Ch ing. Six Masten (sf, 194 

Pvnb’. >60. .74: m 
Ching-fu haU (Wo), 223, 224 
Ching Hao, 103, 104, 184 
^-hnen (Hopd). K-aWb^, 283; 184 
^ bg-Eng (Mongolia). ia6 
^mg^ilKoCpavilioo), 156 
^^‘•ng. lomb pagodigi42; t$j 
^ibg Cu. arv Pme Land sect 
gbg^(Ybtd»tai)ga8i 
Ch w Shlb-dboii, «e Cb*iu 


Chiu Ying. 91. 13a. 133. 165. 179. 180-2, 184; ijp, 

14^. 142 

Chorten, 274. 273 
'Chosroes, Throne of’, 239 
Chou, Duke of (painting), 31 
Chou Dynasty, 6, 8 C.-apoa)*; architecture, 208 £; 
hronKs, 15 if.; inscriptions, 9; pamtigg^ 1^; royal 
tombs, 207; sculpture, 8 ff. 

Chou. Northern, Dyna^, 33; sculpture, te 
Chou Ch*8n, 180, 304(27)* 

Chou-chou (Hopd), 274 
Chou Hng, 88, 89, 117, lao, 193; ye, 7a 
Chou Li, 212, 213, 214, 215 
Chou Wte-ch*ing, 171 
Chou Wdi-chii, 117, 120; 95 
Ch*u state, 9-10, 13; dr^on, ii; funerary shrine pic- 
tures, 17; and Han painting, 31 
Chii Ch*ieh. 182 
Chu Ching-^tian. 86, 89 
ChU-fii (Shantung), 281 
Chu Hsi, 129. 163 
Ch'ii-hsien, Sh£n pillan. 26; 14 
ChCi-jan, 103. iix, iia, 132, 147, 132, 166, 167, 184, 
191. 193: 88 

Chu Ta, see Pa-ta Shan-jdi 
Chu Tf-jun, 151 
Ch*u-tsunan (Mount Sung), 264 
Chu Tuan. 173-4; iji 
Chu Wd, shrine of, 36 

Ch*u-yang (Hsien), (Hopd), 96; stone engraving 
after Wu Tao-tau, 86; 68; Taoist shrine, 282 
Ch'u Yuan, 31 

Chu YiiaD-chang, 163; see obo Hung-wu 
Ch‘uan-chou (Fukien), pagodas. 260, 267 
Chuang, (Lu) Duke, 209 
Chuang-czu, 10, 24 
Ch'tkh (gateways), 219; 156 
Chfun Ck'w, 209, aio, 305(32)“ 

Chung-ho-den (Peking), 287; 189 
Chung K'ud, 143-4 

'Chung K'ud, the Demon Qudler' (Rung K'ai), 

143-4: 

Chung-li, see Fan K'uan 
Ch‘ung-«hd)g-au (Miii-hou-hsicn), 267 
'Ccadu and Sparrows’ (Lu Tan-wd), 66 
Ctncumati, Art Museum; '^nir Gi^beards' (Ma 
Yiian), 135; 1 03; we die 298(14)“ 

Qty plan, m Chou Li, ai5 
day scitlptute, Liao and Chin, 9d 
’Clear Autumn Skies over Mountains lad VaOevs* 
(r Kuo Hsi), 1x3; 90 

'Clear Weather in the Valley* (attr. Thng Yta), 
tf i-ta; 89 

'Clearing ate Snow on Riven and Hilb* (Wang 
Wd), 93 

'Clearing in the Mountains ate a Spring Rain' (Kao 
K'o-kung), 114 

Qevcland, Museum of Art: Bodhiiatm tono. 74; 

59: cranes, 13; tiles. Han, 33: « 

Codringion, K. de B., 44 

Columns: Six Dynasties, 232; Thng, bases. 253 
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Gonfudanisin, undet Han, ii tf. 

Confiidus, lo, la, 209 , ^ . 

'Confucius Dreaming of thr Duke of Chou (Uai^ 


'Convening with Guots in a Siicam l*avilioQ (Lia 


Sung-nicn), ijj: tot 
Coomaxaswamy, A. K.. 6x 
Copies* of pamnngs, 118 
Co nc h , fuiicrary. Northern Ch'i style, 5®i 4^^ 
Cranes. Cleveland Museum. 13 


Cred, H. G., i. 5. 9 
Ciiddsm, 64 
Ctesiphon. 36, 


D 

Daigoji (nr Kv6to), pagoda, 244, 250. 252; 164 

Daitofcitji, sre Kydeo 

'Deer in an Autumnal Wood*, 97 

Demon (after Wu Tao-cxu). 6f 

‘Demon Biting Dear’ (tomb of Ho Ch'u-ping). 12 

‘Double Sixes*. 88; 72 

Dragon, ii, 74: Chou, Freer Gallery, it; paintings. 
142-3; 6th-ccnt. paintings, 661 Stmrlet (rollectioit, 
11-Z2: 7, 8; Taoism and. 142-J 
Drake, F. S., 39 
Dubose, J. P.. 190. 192 
Dwellings, prehistoric, lo'f 

E 

‘Eagles' (Pa-ta Shan-j&i), 198; /if 
'Early Spring’ (atir, Kuo Hsi), 113 
Ebi-kAry5, 26$ 

‘Egrets in a Snowy Landscape* (Ma Yiun), 134-5; 
102 

Egypt. 205. 207 

‘Eighteen Scholan*, 130. 300(19 >' 

EihAji (Japan). Kaisando. 266; 170 
Eizanji (Japan), HakkakuendA, 245 
Elep^t (Shang sculpture), 5 
Encyclopaedia, 163 
Engakuji (Japan), 265 
Ennin, 238, 243 

Epidendnim, lAo, z6l, 178; ijj 
Examinations. 22, 163; painting, 124 


Byig ftmg htt. i€i 


7a; 55^5# 

Rng Hun ctSMMff • toiraMv flurftnr, 154 
taHMo-M (IMen), 177; 
IV1shMi.a1.S7 




Mor. lunif 

yatn).iii ^ 

•First Han Empcfor enttdqg Kiiui Tung’ (ChaoPo- 
rhU). ijr 

'hshermen* (Wu CMi), 155, t& 7 i tt$ 

‘Fyung m a Mountain Stream' (HsU Tao-mng). 
'Hve-Colouird Fankcet* (am. Hui-esung}. 128. 99 


Five Dvnamn. 103, 116. 255, 239 
‘Five Horses* (Li Lung-mirti), lit; 93 
‘Five Planets and Twenty-four ConiteDaisom* (Ouka 
scroti). 66 

Five Rulcn. Age ol‘, 1-2 

Florence. Brnurd Bcrvnson Collection: gilf-brimae 
Buddha shnne. 50. 51: .17 

Flower parnting. 125 tf, t6o-2, 170 IT, 179; Ch'inx 
Hsuan's, 149; Iff; Yim Shou-p‘ing's, 193: 144 
‘Flyuig gallop*. 33 
'Hying wdutr* tcdinique. t6i 
Fo-ktung-4iu (Wu-t‘ai Shan. Shansi), 95. toa, 2ji. 

243. 24s -6. 248-53, 2A3. 277; ir6 
Fo-kung*\su (Ying-luaen, .Shami), 274; 176 
'Forbidden C.’ity* (Peking). 286 
'Four (treybeanls* (Ma YUan). 135; i0j 
Four Qiurtcn, Buddhas of, 272 
Fu (poems;. 217, 223, 224 
FuHrh'ai, (Wu) kuig, 210 
Fu-ch'mg-hsicn, 267 
Fu Hsi, I 
Funan, 42 

Fii-shcng-ch*an-yuan (K‘ai-fcng-fu), 257; iSi 
Fung Yu-lan, 24. 139 


G 

‘Gander Pagodas*. Small and Great (Hsi-an-fu), 241, 
243* 253. 272; 162 
GandhSra, 31 ; style, 43, 44 
'Gardening* (Shfas Chou). 1 32 
‘Geese Beside a Snowy Bmk* (Lii Chi), 125 
Girdle. Golden. 124 


F 


ClouceMcr, Spcnccr-Churchill CoUcctioo: bronm 


Fa<h'ang, see Mu-ch*i 
Fa-hsien. 231 
Fa-hsing. 246 

Fa-tmg (Ling-ycn-iiu), tomb pagoda. 231 

Fa-yiian, 240 

Fairiiank. Wilma, 37 

Fan Chting-ching, see Fan K'lian 

Fan K'uan, 103, 106. 109-11, 147, ilo, 184; $7, 9$ 

Fa»<*a (K'ai-l^-fu), 259, a6o 

Fan Txu-oiin, 142; 109 

Fang, Mount, pagoda, 240, 272, 274; m 


Gokuraktnn, 253 

Gumma, pottery house model from, 222-1 
Gupta style, 43, S3« 9o 

H 

HaMuMen (Hua^yen-iiu), 278, 280 

Han Dynasty, 20 ft, a9t<4i'i arcUiectare, 217 ft; 

paiai^ SI ft; 25 ft; jM 

•Hin Morta 

cfaimi). 116; 91 
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Han Kan, 89, lai; 71 
Hao KatHM, ao 
Han-lm, JK AcMkmy 
Han-ahan, 139 
Hm Shu, aaj, aa6 
HanWii-d,jcrWii^ 

Hang-ch^ lay. 14^, iSSt x64f asS, ate; pagoda of 
Ubg-yiiMi, ate; ite 

*Happy Rshenon of the River Village* (ShteChou), 
177; tJ4 

*Hare Scolded by Jays' (Ti'tii Po)« gS 
Heaven, Akar and Temple of (Peking), ate, 288 
Heian palace. Seiry&den, 224 
Helleaiscic empire. 21 

'Hemp-fibre* techmque, 112, 132, 147. 151. 176. 
192 

'Herding the Oxen* (Fan Tau-min), 142; toQ 
HisBshi, an, aaa 

Ho Ch'ii-ping, 29if5>«; Comb of. 25; n, ij 
Ho-lu, (Wu) king, 210 
Ho Tiao, 236 

Hfikiji (Japan), pagoda. 230. 232 
Honan, 1, a. 3, 26. 53. 94 
ilonolultt. Academy of Arts : lacquer Lohan. So 
Hopei, S3. 59. 74. 94. 95. «oi 
Hdrinji (Japan), pagoda. 230. 232 
Honci; Chao M4ivg*fu's, 150; Chou bronie. 12; 9: 
Ho Ch'U-ping tomb. 25-6; j,f; U Lung-mien's, 
121; 95; paintings of. 89-90; 71: «onc. tomb of 
Kao-aung. 4i 

HAryilji (Nara, Japan). 75. 234, 245, 251. 268; 
frescoes. 8i-a; kondd, 231, 232, 233. 234, 252; 
middle gate. 231, 232; 139, 183; pagoda, 230. 242; 
(vUqi^, 231. 241; Shaka and Yakuihi. 48; Tama- 
mushi shnsie, 232, 234. 253; 138; Yumcdono. 

44s 

H 6 ia, 243 

House: Late Chou, 21 1 ; Ch'ui and Han, aai-2 
Hsi-an(-fti); pagoda of Hsiian-csang. Hsmg-chu<HSsu. 
242; Ida; Ta-ycn-t'a ofTz'u-Cti-ssu, te. 241-?* 18a; 
str alto Ch'ang-an; Provincial Museum, Buddhas, 
te 

Hn-kang (Lai-«hui-hsico). 274 
yU ehi\ ^<241* 

Hsia Dynasty, 1 

Haia Ch'ang, 168-9, 179. 303(23>4; 124 
Hsia Hua-yen-ttu. set Ta-c*ung 
Hsia Kuei, 131. 132, 133, 135-6. 142. 144. 186. 171, 
184; i43i 188 
Hdaiig(ineanae),22t 
Hdang. Duke of Lu, at6 
Hsiang-diKiiu (nr Ch'ang-an), 241 
Hsiang-kiio-«iu (K'ai-f8ng), 94, 127, 25s. 256, 261 
Hsiang Mo-lin, 164 

Hswii-t'mg Shu. S4-5, $«, 57. «, ,ji; jj, « 
Hsiang YOan-pien, 164 
Hsiao (final piety), 23 

HuoCh'teg-hfiiiukai? 

WteHfio. tonsil; I# 

Hfiao^'ang SiHn (ShaiMg), 36»te5i iunerary iCQii^ 

nt ; a $ 


Hiiao-tiung, aee Hung-cfaih 
Hiiao.yen-t*a (Hsi-an-fit), 241 
Hiieh Chih. 300(x8)i 
Hiieh Ho, ^-6 
Hiieh ShilMh'te. 182 
Hiien (porch), 223 
Haen-yang (Shensi), 76 
Htuig-cfaiao-iiu, jce Hsi-an-fii 
Hsing-lung-tttt (Ycn-chou), 259 
Hsing-ihteg Palace (Peking), 270 
Hsiung>4m, ai 
Hsti Hsi, 12S-6, i6s-6 
Hsii P^ 167 

Hsa Tao-ning, 103, 107-8, 113-14; 83 
HsUWei, 182 

Hsiian, (Chou) emperor, 208 
Hsiian, King of Ch'i, 212 
Hsiiatthohuap% 85, no, 113, 128, 158 
Hsiian-cd, emperor, 163, 170; ia8 
Hsuan-d, emperor. 31 
Hsiian-tsang. 70; tomb pagoda. 241-2; 182 
Hsiian-tsung. Ming, see Hsiian-td 
Hsiian-tsung. Tang, see Ming Huang 
Hiiieh-ch'uang. see P'u-ming 
Hu (flagons). 14. 15, 16, 17, 18; ii 
Hua Qsndkxt arm), 250-3. 263 
HuaShih, 114 

Hua-c*a (Ch^g-dng). 274-5 
Hua Yen. 195 

Hua-yen-fsu. see Ta-i'ung-fii 
Huo yU lu, 200 
Huang Chii-li'ai, 123, 125 
Huang Gh'iian, 125, 165 

Huang Kung-wang, 147. 152, i6o. 184, 189-90, 191, 
194. 193. 499iI5>**; 113 
Huang-d, 2, 213, 226 
Huang Tmg, 194 
HuiNteg, 138, 141. 184 

Hui-ihan-ssu (Mt Sung), Pagoda of Ching-ts'ang, 
444; i8j 

Hui-tsung. Sung, emperor, 66. 88, 106, 1x5. 1x8, 122, 
I2J, 127-8, 129, 165, 269; pictures attr. to, 128; yt, 
99 

Human figures, sculptured (Ch'ang-sha), 13; so 
Hung-chih, e m peror. 171 
Hung-jte, 196-7; tso 

Hung-tung Hsicn (nr Kuang-shteg-«su). 98 
Hung-wu, emperor, 163, 173 
Hum, 21, 25 
Huo (vessds), 6; 3 

I 

1-chou (Hopei); Loham from, lox; 8f, 83; pagoda, 
274; see also I-hsien 
l-fHig, see Huang Kung-wang 
I-hsicn (Hopei). 215, 274; Fftng-kuo-ssu, 277; 178-9; 
K'ai-yiiaii-nu, 281; j8i; Kuan-yin-lEO, 276; iceobe 
I-chou 
/Usxi 

Itnpieiiioiihm, 168 
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Incense burner. $6, 57, 58 
India, ai, 4a, 51* 53-4 
Inscriptions. Chou, 9 

*Iron^oured pagoda* (K*ai-18ng), 259; t66 

J 


Jade, Late Chou, 10 

Japan: Shintd shrines, 263; Sung style buildings, 258, 
26s If: Tang style buildings, 243 ff. 

JJUaha tales, 48, 67; 

Jen-tsung, 123 
Jenghis Khan, 146 
J5jin, 256-8 

Ju-lai-tien (Peking), 284; iSj 
Ju-pao, 246 

Jilan Yiian, tee Ytian Yiian 
Jurcfaen, 94. 123. 146 


K 

K'aif-flhig (-fu) (Honan). 94. 123. 127, 25s, 270: *lron- 
colou^* pagoda, 259: f 66 
K*ai-lti-mi (Q^-hsien), 283; 164 
RW^o-fsu (K*ai-ftng), 256, 274 
K*ai-ytia»-<stt (I-hiien). 281; f6j 

Kairyil^.253 

Kakuto. Okakura, 143 
Kan-ch*ilan Palace (U>-yang), 31, 218, 220 
Kan4u-«Hi (Tan-tu4isien), 260 
K*ang-lisi, emperor, 188, 189 
K*ang-«8ng-bui, 228 
Kanishka, 230 
Kan6 school paintings, 135 
Kansas City, Ndson Gallery: Bamboo painting (Li 
K*an). 159: lae; Bodhisattva (12th cent), 98; 76; 
bronie horses, 12; 9;* Buddhist Temple in die HiDs' 
(U Ch*8ng). 107; 66; *Carts on a Winding Moun- 
tain Road* (YOan Chiang), 146; chimeras, 29; 17: 
*Cypieis and Old Rock* (W8n Chfag-ming). jy6; 
'Fishing in a Mountain Stream* (HsO Tao-ning), 
298(15)**; 65; 'Gardening* (ShM Chou), iji; 
house model (Han). 156: Hsa Ch'ang scrolL 169; 
124; Hsia Kuei hand-icroD, i|6; 125; Ju-lai-cien 
cnpda, 284; 165; Kuan-yin (12-1 3th cent), 79; 
landscape (Rung Haen), 146; Landscape (Chi^ 
Ts*an). 1 24; Lol^, lacquer, 6j; Lohan, pottery, 6f ; 
'Lotus’ (Ch*8n Tao-fii). 157; marble lion, 76; 61; 
'Poet on a Mountain' (Sh8n Chou), tjj; pottery 
plate, 38; 22; 'Retreat in the Summer l^*(Slitag 
Mou), 151; 114; jikyamuni, gilt bronie, 76; 'Say- 
ing Farewdl* (Ch'iu Ying), 142; sarcophagus (e. 
5SS)>^*9i; 56, 561 ^<l>-ceDt stele from Sha^ 50. 
SI. 54; ftoae Buddha (Ch'eng-en), 45: 
SdHPcnt, 5 7; ifles, 21 ;* Tunfaig dw Lute and Dtink- 
ingTee*, 88; ste itim 291 (5>*. 294(9’*. egSagi'*. 

|03(23)» 

Renan, 2, 25, 44. 207 
K2oChip*^l94 
Kao Ftegdien, 195 


Kao I, tomb of, 29: 17 

KaoK'o4cung, 152, 175, 179, 184, 298(15)*’, 302aa>>; 


114 

Kao Tsu, 217 

Kao-tsung (650-83), emperor, 71, 76, 78; 61 
Kao-tsung (S. Sung emperor, 1127-^), 129, t3i 
Kao-tsung (i738-9S). **6 Ch'ien-limg 
Karakorum, 163 
Karay6, 258, 264, 265, 282 
Kashgar, 21 

K8ng Chao-chung, x88 

Khanbaliq, see Peking 

Khitans. 94. 123. 289, 271 

Khotan, 2X, 42, 79, 81, 89. 231 

Kisngsu, 94, 156; stone monsters, 28 

Kish, 56 

Kicil, 44,58 

Ko (pavilion), 238. 249 

K*o Chiu-asu, 15X, X59 

KObd Daishi, 90 

KShikuji (Nara), 248 

Kokuli (Korea), *Tomb of Cdfstial Kings*, 225 
KondA,iieT6aliAdai)i 

Korea, 21, 34, 35. 89. 223. 235. 236, 238. 261. 275 
Ku An, 159, 160 
Kst hua ffin hi, 6$ 

Ku Hung-dung, 1X6, xao; 96 
Ku K'ai-chih. 63, 64. 78. 80, 85. 1X9. 295(ii>>; 46, 
49 

Ku LHf, 2x0 

Ku-yang cave, 47. 48. 294(9»* 

Kuan-hsiu, 100, X2o; 91 
Kuan Tao-th8ng, X59 
Kuan-ti, X02 

Kuan Tung, 103, 105-6, 184; 64 
Kuaii-yin,48, 54,61, 82,98 ft, xoi, 102. X39.297(I4>*; 
J4. 59. 79; Boston MuKum, 60-x; 47; Eleven- 
headed (Freer Gallery), 72; 56; Guide ofSoids (Tun- 
huang), 84; 67; from Hung-tung Hsien (Toronto), 
98; li Lung-mien’s, X2i; at Lung-hsing-isu,26i; by 
Mu-ch*i, 140; ley; *of the Southern Seu', 99. 121; 
St Louis, 99; 6e 


Kuan-yin-ko (Tu-lo-ssu), 275-fr. 278; 17^ 

K'uang-chas Temple, see Ch'angHui 

Kuan^chi-mi (Pao-d - htie n ). 278 

Kuang-ah£ng-SMi (Shansi). 98. 99-ioo, 28a; 77 

KuUlai Khan, 146, 149, 275 

Kucha, 42, 58, 67 

K*un-lun,2i3 

K'uo-ts'an, X99: >34 

Rung Hsien, 189. 195-^. >99; 148-9 

Rung K'ai, UJ. >44; il9 

Rung Pan-ch'Cn, sm Kung Hdcn 

Kuo Cbimg-dui, loj 

XnoHd, II2-I4. 8|0» 168, X94.299as>M: 98 
KnoJoMi. 108, 107, ixt, 1X8. MS« 127 
KnoSitt,ii| 

KadM«.8|0 

KyBio; Ddaokiili: peMeg to M»di*L igg; lar. 
PtaMdii peMegW^ I twfb da n , i|4S 1^1: 
Amegliaviiln (M Chin), 71 '. 78 
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L 

Ucquer: Ute Chou. i8. ji; ij; Han. 34; 24-5; dried, 
iciilptuit, ioi;8a-i 

•Ladiei Biddiiiig Children* (Chou W8n-chU). 117; 

« 

*Lady in a Pavilion Overiooldng a Lake* (ChHu 
Ying). ij9 

Lai-ahui-haien (Hopd), 240. 274 
Lamaiim, 102 
Lan Ying, 174 

Landicape painting: Ch'ing. 188 ft; Ming. 171 fT.; 
Sung, 130 fT; Tang, 90 ff.; and Taoum, 24; loch- 
cenl.. 103 £; Tung Ch'i-ch*ang't. i8(S 
Lang, Matter, pagoda of, 242, 259; tdj 
Lang Shib-tuiig, 189 
Lao-cxu, 10. 210 

*Lao^ Riding on a Water Buffalo* (Chang Lu). 
173; 13a 

Li (lodal mage), 22-3, 130 
Li tripod, 2-3 
U Ao<iiung, 129 

U Chao-cao, 90t 9I« go* I3i. 13a. 181, 1B4 
U Chbi, 90; 70 

LiCh*eng. 103, 106-7, 112, 114. 147, 15a. 168. 184. 

U Chi (Book of Rim), 16, 209. 211, 212, 214 
U Chiai. 2374 
LiHou-dni, III, 116 
UHMhaljmUK'an 
li Jung-ddn, 171 
U K*an, isit ISS* >59-^: laa 
U Kung4m, loo-i, 114, iao-2, 195* 3001161^; 93, 
96 

U Lung-mien, see U Kung-lin 
UPD.9a 

*UPo*(LiangK*ai), 141; ia3 
UFo. 158 

USIiih-iiiin,irrTa>-tiung 
Li Stu-hsUn, 90, 91. 9a. 13a, 181, 184 
Li Tang, 129, 130-1, 133. IM« 14a. 166. 171, 
179. 180, 184, 3oi<i9«*; laa 
U’n.ia9 

U Tiai, 171 
li Tsu^'lng, 188 
Li Yin, 298(X5>*« 

Liang Dynatty, Ming Tang, 227 
Liang, Nofthm, 44 
liang. Southern, 63, 66 
Liang tomlii, Uom, 28-9 
Laaiig-ch*teg Shan {Shantung), 37 
Liang Ch*ing-piao, 133, 163, 188 
Liang K*ai, 141, 198: iO0 

liaol>yBaaty, 94 ,f 23 , 26t;aichiiec««e,a69ir.,a75C; 
bnciMhtB.as4t86» 

Lho yai^ tBooi I6«4 ^ pa huh tg^ 32-3; 19* a*; 

*uMiRii0di\a7S 

liniQigfiiifboRKtRiaa 

(MCUn). 17a; far 

>40 


Lin-czu (Shantung), 2x4 
Ling. Duke of CMn, 209 

*Lt^-cfaao, Lady, Standing in the Snow* (Mt Lin), 
134 

Ling-ku^ palace (Lu), 27. 223:> on. 224. 225 
Ling Tai, 210, 217 
Ling-yin-nu. pagoda of. 231; 166 
Ling-yii, tomb pagoda 259 
Lions: marble. 76; 6j; stone, Han, 28; stone. TJang 
tombs. 28-9; j 6; stone, Wu shrine. 28; 15; vehicle 
of Vairocana. 272; winged, Kiangsu, 28 
Literary Men's style, 126, 148, 156. 183, 1B5, 186-7 
Liu Chiieh, 167, 303(25)>: 123 
Liu Hsin. 21^ 

Liu Pang, see Han Kao-tsu 

Liu Sung-nien. 132. 133. 135, 166. 171. x8o, 181, 184; 

J01 

Liu Tao-ch'un, on Hsii Hsi. 126 
Liu-t*ung-tsu, 140. 141 
Lo-lang. 21.34 
Lo Fing, 19s 

Lo-yang, 8, 43, 45. 47. 77. 85. 138. 217. 218 ff, 228, 
236, 237. 255; Qond Tai, 220; foidgn monks at. 
Si; Ming Tang. 226, 239; Pai-ma-au, 242 
Lo^ymig Ck'kMm Chi, 229 
Lodge, John. 61, 142 
*Lohan' (Tai C^), 172; 128 
Loham, 100-2; S0-y, Kuan-hsitt*!. 110, 300{x6>>; 91; 
Liang K*ai's, 141 

London, British Museum: Late Chou bovine head, 
xx; *Admonitiont of the Instructress to the Court 
Ladies* (Ku K*ai-chih), 63; 4$; Buddha tono, 60; 
Sui Bud^, 61 ; srr aba 297(X4>», 298<14>** 

London. Sedgwick Collection: Jade ladies, Han, 27; 

Water-bufBlo. marble. 5; 2 
London, Sir Perdval David CoUecuon: Hone pehit- 
ing (Han Kan), 89-90; 71 

London. Victoria and Albert Museum: Han jade 
hone. 27 

*Looc Tree, The* (Wang Fu). x68; 121 
Lafus SStea, 50. 60, 245. a97(i4>* 

Lou (building), 219-20. 230. 239 
Lou-tung ichooL I9h 193 
Lia Chi, 127. 171; 125 
Lu Chih, 178, 182 
Lu hall,> on. 223, 224. 225 
LU Shih Ch*im Ch'm, 212, 214 
Lu Tan-wei, 66, 300(x8>* 

Lung-hsmg-ttu (Chhig-ting),26i, 264; 167-9; 
yin, 95. 261 

Lung-m8n. 45. 47 1C. 76. 230. a94<9)*; 35. 56;*eeha 
Fbig-hsicn; Ku-yang cave; Pm-yang cave 
L^|ffg Shan, 2 

(hier M»«i-tien), . 6 a 

M 

M.RD.IJ4 

Mb-IW.Khool.134,17. 

Ma Kunhfan , t|4 
MaUhiM 
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MaYiian. 131, 13a, 133. X34-5. X44. i«6, 17X.X84; 
loi-y 

MahaUsyai»,47, 55 
MahSxajali^ 99 

MihSithlnupilpCa. 48, 54. 61, 8a, 98; 54, 39: tee 4U0 
Ta-shihrchih 

Maitreya, 49, 55, 69; 54; Metropolitan Muieum, 
44130 

MaiinyasStra, 100; 76 
Man: leated, marbk (Shang), 5; 2 
'Man on a Water-Bufilo Returning from a Village 
Feast* (U Tang), laa 
Manchuria, a, 3, ai, 94 
Manchus, x88: see dlso Ch'ing dynasty 
Manda]as,7X 
Mandoriat, 50 

Mai^ulti 48. 59. 80, 86, 98, a46; 77 
'Maiyufrl, Visit of, to Vimalakifri* (Yen U-pln),79, 
80; 64 

Mei Ch‘ing, 194 
Mei-hna tao-j8n, see Wu Chfin 
Mencius, aia 
Mesopotamia, a9 

'Metamoqihoses of the Heavenly Brings* (Li Lung* 
mien), xai-a; 96 

Mi Fei, 86, 106. na. XX4*X5. 130, 15a. 179. 184, 

a99(X5>”; pj 
Mi Yu-jrii, 115, 153. 184 
Min-hou-hsicn, 2&j 

Ming Dynasty, xoa; animal and flower painting, lay; 

architecture. a83 ft; painting, 163 ff. 

Ming-ch'i,4, 13;is 

Ming Huang. 7X, 7a. 87, 89. 91. X23. xi4« 143. X49 
a37,a4o;iis 
Ming-nicn, aao 

Ming Tang, aia-14, ax7, aa6, a27, a36, a39 
Ming-ti, emperor, 31, 3a 

Minneapolis, Institoce of Arts: PiOsbury Collectioo, 
Shang hu, X5; 11; kneeling man, brow, 8; water* 
bufilo, bronze, 9, xx; 5; are ahc 391 f3>**, a9jr7>** 
a95(iotM 

Mizuno, S., 96 

Mo-ni-tien ^ung-hsing-isu), a6i-a; 167 
Mo Shih-lung, 183, 184, 185 
Moissac,47 
Mongolia, a, ai 

Mongob, 146 fll, 369; see aho Ytian dynasty 

Monteale,47 

Monccll, Dr, 87 

'Mountain Village' (Huang Kung-wang), 113 
Mu-cb*i, 140-X, 30i(ao)*. •; isy, toS 
Mukden, 188 

Mustard Seed Carden PeduiHig Manual, 185 
Muttra, Curzon Museum: Bodhbattva, 54 

N 

Nan Chao, 341 

Nan Hsiang-t'ang Shan, see Hsiang-t*ang Shan 
Nanking, a8, 39. 63, 116, 119. 138, 163 
Nanzenji, see Ky6to 


Nara (Japan): Bodhisattva sketch, 86; 68; Palace 
lady, 87; 69; Shflaflin, 1x6; mabo Hflryfyi; Kflfis- 
ki#; S^i; Tfldayi; Tflihadagi 
NardiMis, 160, i6x 
Narrative, continuous, 63 
Neolithic culture, a 
Nepal, xoa 

New York, Myron S. Falk, Jnr, Collecaon; Late 
Chou wooden figure, le; see riie a94<9}’ 

New York, Hochstadier Collection: Hung-jte land- 
scaM, X97; 15a; Kung Hsien landscape, 149; Tung 
ChH-di'ang landscape, 186; 141; Wu li landscape^ 
193; X58 

New York, Loo (C T.) CollecriQa: Buddha (BritMi 
Museum), 6x; Landscape (Chao Yung), ii3;'Meii« 
moiphosesofthe Heavenly Brings* (U Kung-lin), 
lai-a; 98; itete of a.d. 537, 50; 55 
New York, Matiupolitan Museum: Bodhaattvas, 
Tang stele, 73; 58; Bodhbattva, woodm (ia8a), 
xoo; Bodhbattva, YUn-kang, 46; 34; Buddha, in 
dbamiacakra miidtl, 75: 60; Buddha, seated, 
lacquer, lOi; Buddhist altars, gUt-branae, 50, 63; 
33: funerary slab, 37; Lohan. pottery, 83; Maitreya, 
44; 3s; 6th-cent. stele. ^8, apscxo)**; 44: see aba 
a94(9>*. a95(xo>**, a98<i4>>* 

New York, Rockefeller Collection: marble torso, 
73-4 

Ni Tun, 115. 146. 151. i$4. is4*7, 159. lOo, 166. 

x68, 175, 176, t8l, 184, 196; 119, 122 
NiTuan, 171 

'Night Entertainment of Han Hsi-isai' (Ku Hung- 
chung), xi6; 92 
Nikkfi. 285 

'Nine Dragons* (Ch'rii Jung), 143, 143; 109 
Ning, Lady, 346 
Ning-tsung, emperor, 135, 141 
Noithem and Southern Dynasdes, 4s 
Northern School, 131, 138, 184 
Notes an Brusb-wark, 104 
Noveb. 164, 303(a4>« 

Numbers, symbolic, aa6 
Nurhachi, x88 

'Nymph of the Lo River* (Ku K'ai-chih). 63. 64; 49 

O 

O-pa^, palace, ai6 
O&ring chambers, Han, 36 £ 

OIm it CenouubMtaA OnJIurrinui - £- Tflimnim* 

wHOg fcvf wilflliMUIlO ^luOUC CO flHa VMfCR ACOipiC 

(K'un-ts'an), 134 

'One comer* technique, 133, 147, 171 
Oracle bones, 306-7 
Ordos, 15 

Originalicy, in pointing, 118 
Osaka, Museum, Abe Collection: Bamboo painring 
(Chao Mflng^), 159; 'Five Flaneo* (attr. Chang 
Slnguyu), 66; 'Lotus flower* (YUn Shou-fiing). 
144; Yen WIn-kuri scroll, 198(1 jsr abs 
1^(15)" ^ 

On-yang Hrin. 180, III 
Owi aime, 4; x 



'Owl't-ttfl*. 234. 253 

Ox-liadiiig pictmei (Fin Tcu-min), 142; tog 
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P 


P2^ StuuHfte. 189, 198; J51 
Pigodu: Fhre DyoMdei. 259; im, 260; Japaneie, 
244 Li 80 and Chin. 271 ; Sung. 256. 257. 259 £: 
Tang. 240 tf.; ‘Ttearare*. 243; tee also under names 
^kidividuapi^odaM 
Pa^ma-iiu (Laying), 242 
Pid-iiilaofcy^ 121 
P 2 h<*a-«a.J 74-5 

P2intaii» *— ***">“^ and 165 

Printing: a i ridn i rtt i n d, 270-1; Bnddhiic, 66-8, 69* 
79 C; Ch*am 138 C; Late Ghoii, 14 AT.; figure. 78. 
116 £; Han, 31 fC; Ming, 1^3 £; Taoin. 142 £; 
Three Kaigdoms and Six Dynaidei, 63 £; YQan, 
148 If. 

*FriaoesofHan' (ChaoFn-cfaa), 131; lei 
Pin Kii. Jh on Ch*ang<4n. 223 
PanSlian,2 

Pao-diia-diiao-a*ang-tien. see Hua-yennsu 
*Pic»-£n Temple' (K*un-is*an). 154 
Pao-ho-«MQ (Pdd^). 287; 188 
Pao Shan (Honan). 259 
Pao-firing-im (Soodiow). 263-4, 265 
Pao-c*a, 243. 278 
Pao-ri-hikn (Hopei), 278 
Pao-ting (Hopd). 59. 74. 9^ 

Paper, invention of, 32 

Paiif, Louvre; chimeias, 30: see also 295cio>’ 

Paris, Mui^ Guimet: PrabhQtaracna group, 50; j 6 ; 

Wang Hui album leaf, 19a; 143 
Peacock, 29i(3f*' 

* Pearl Han ', jer Mo-oi-tien 


Po-drin (Manchuria), pagodas, 273> 275; f 72 
Pei-c'a (Soochow), 260 
P*el win dial shu km fi'u, 192 
Peking, 146. 163, 188. 270, 285 ft; 186-90; Ch'i-oien- 
tien. 288; Chung-ho-den, 287; 1 89; Ju-lai-cicu, 284; 
185; Pao-ho-den, 287; 188; Tai-ho-rien, 219, 223, 
285. 287; 184, 189; Tat-miao, 285, 286, 287, 
3 o8(37>*; iIj; TienHning-eni, 272-3; i 7 j: 'White 
Pag^*, 275; 179-8 

Peking, Natiooal Palace Museum: 'Angling from a 
Skhr (La Ch‘8ng), 106; 84; animal painti ng s, 126; 
97; * Awaitem a Craaring' (Kuan Tung), 105; 84; 
* Arenas Mnn on dreMoimtrini* (piMMIni- 
fh). iso; iir. Bamboo (W6n Ctring-ming), 176; 
jys; Bamboo (Chao Mi^-fri). 159: BarobM (Ku 
An), 160; Bamboo (W8n Tung), 159; nj; 'Bul- 
buls on a Howeiiag AUspaoe Shrub’, 128; C h ia n g 
Ti'an landscape, 132; Ch'kn HsUan scroll, 149; 2; 
'Childien at Play in a Gudkxi* (Su Han^'te), 
too; Chou Fang aeratt, 89; 7a; 'Clearing in the 
Moimtrina' (ICao K*o 4 iiim), 114; 'Conversing 
iriA ChaaiBfa • StHim Pavffioii’ (tin Sung^X 
I8i; *8iriy S|^* (Kuo HU), 113: ‘Egno hi a 

Smreryl«odKip^(M8YM«i34-5;t8r,'Fe«M 
r*(rui«yiian),iii;Gaeae 


(Ltt Chi), 171 ; 125; 'Grand Audience at the Imperial 
Palace ', 1 5 5 ; Hsia Koei album leaf. X 3 5 ; I a6; Hsii P8n 
painting, 167; Hui Tsung landscape, 128; 'In the 
Shade of the Banana Trees' (Ch'iu Ying), 19a; 
*Lao-teu Riding on a Water-Buffilo* (Ch^ Ln), 
173; ija; Lijong-duo, 171; 'Lohan and Tiger' CTai 
Chin), j 28; 'The Lone Tree' (Wang Fu), 121: Ma 
Yiian landscape, 134; soy, 'PalaoeB ^Han' (Chao 
Po-chii), 131; 101; 'Quail and Daffodils', 128; 'Re- 
tuming Home at Evening in Spring* (Tai Chin), 
172; J28; * In Autuoinal 

Mountains* (Chil^), 112; 88; Tang landsfapr , 
9x: 79; T*ang Yin landscap e , 181; 58; 'Ttavdifaig 
among Mountains and Streams* (te K'uan), 109; 
87; Ts'ui Po pictures, 127; 98; * Whuer Landueape* 
(^ K'uan), 88; Wu Qrin landscape, 155; iiy; 
Ch'iu Ying landscape, i8x; 140; bronre hn, 15, 17; 
jre also 299(1 5 >», 300(X9>*, 301(19)*, 303 C 25 >* 
Persepolis, 2x4 
Pttria,29. S 7-8 

Philadelphia, Museum of Art: Bodhisattvaa, 75; 6 a, 
f 6 \ see also 30305)* 

Philadelphia: Univenity Museum, 73; Chargers of 
Tai-tsung, 76; chimeras, 30; 18; figures from 
Hsiang-t’ang Shan, 56; 45; see also a98(i4>i* 

Pi (im chu lin, 189 
Pi Yung, 2x7 

Pien-ching ^ter K'lnf^ng), 255, 256 

Pien-hang, see K'ai-Ifng 

Pien W£n<hin, X49 

Pilgrims, Buddhist, 51, 70 

Pillars, Szechwan, 225 

Pm-yang cave, 47-9, J 94 < 9 )'; 72-4 

P’ing-ch'bng (nr. Ta-t*ung), 44 

Platform, see ^ai 

Platform houses, 207-8 

Plum-blossom paintings, 160-2 

Po Chii-i, X82 

FoJiai kingdom, 94 

Pol, 34; *9 

P*o-mo style, 92 
Poems, attach to pictures, 175 
'Poet on a Mountain* (Shfn Chou), ijj 
Paelry Classie, see Skih Clung 
Polo, Marco, 129, 258, 270, 282 
Portrait painting, Tang, 90 
'Portraits of die Emperors' scroD (Yen li-p8n), 78; 
62-7 

Potria,99, 140 
Potter y , n^diic, 2, 289a)* 

Pottery plate, 34, 22 

PrabhOtaratna, 50, 51. 52. 54 *. j 6 ; stOpa of, ji, 79 
Printing, 164; colour, 185 
Fu-ch'aoiwang-am (Huai River), 257, 259 
Fui^n-itu (Ta-t'ung), 278 
Fu-hsieD-tien (Fo-kuang-ssu), 263 
PHi-ming, x6x 

PWiou-csu (Chou-hsicn), 273-4 
PWaLareMaioeya 

Pure Land sect, 5 I» SS»6o 
P y ong y m g (Kom), printal tombs, 69; 34 
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Q 

*Quail and DafibdOa* (Hui-lsung). laS 

R 

RgtofitfFmnmu Paintiiigs in Suuesshe Aget, 66 
‘Retreat m die Pleasant Summer HiUi* (ShlngMou). 

151; JM 

‘Returning Home at Evening in Spring* (Tai Chin), 
172; i»8 

Rhinoceros, bronae, 7; 4 
Roads, Great, ai 

Rockefeller CoUecdon: marble tono, 73-4 
Rowland, Benjamin, 44, laS 
Rowley, George, 36, 105 
'Royal Ease*, see MahltijaUla 

S 

Saida$ (Nara), 240, 149 

Sc Louis, City Art Museum: gUt-bnoae bear, 27; 16: 

Kuan-yin, 99; 8c 
Sakanishi, S., 1x3 

iikyamani Buddha, 50, 55: aide from Chang-mu 
Hsien, 54; 59; in dharmacskra mudra. New York, 
75: ^8; Hua-yen-asu, 96-7; 75; Kuang-ihtag- 
ssu, 98: Pin-yang cave, 4 r. SS 
'^yamuni Buddha Leaving dhe Mountains* (Liang 
K*ai), 141 

Simanttbhadsa, 86, 98 
San-di'ing-tien (Sooefaow), 264, 265 
Sen Fh limg T% 220 
San kuc ehA yen i, 303C24>* 

San-ah8og-tien (Ta-c*ung), 280 
San-ca-ildi-tien (KuangKhi-ira), 278 
sudd, 57 

Sangatsudd, see TSdayi (Hokkedd) 

‘Saying Farewell at HsUn-yang’ (Ch'tu Ying), 142 
‘Scholar Seated under a Tree’ (Wu Wd). up 
‘Scholari of the Northern Ch*i Dynasty Collating the 
Oasiic Texts’ (after Yc&li-p£n), Ii7-iit uo; gy 
Screen, dragon, 209 

ScraOi, conti nn o m , 38, 108-9, 1471 Hhnindfo. 63 
Sodpeme: Biiddhisc,4t ftl, 47 X; Han, ai, 23 C; ly- 
if, 8 i, Shiflg, 4>-7; 1-4; dcb-cent and Std, 
53 T*8Qg. 71 SC; todi-ipih oanL. 

94 ; tHp; Wd, 47 C; J9^ 

* Soaking Inacmcdon in die Aimnnnal Mnuntaint* 
xu; 88 

Se^ (Korea), Narional Museum: lacquer badeet, 
34-3; 84 

ScouL Yttan pagoda, 275; <76 
‘Serene Bank of the Hsiang River* (Hsia Ch'ang), IJ4 
Seven Treasures, Terrace of, see Ch*i-pao-c‘d 
Shan 4 iua-asu, see Ta-c*ung-& 

Shan-anln (CU-hsien), 275, 276 
Shan Ta-chia, 34; 24 

Shang Dynasty, i, 3, 289a)*, jpoav*; ardumoture, 

ao6^;oa^^y, i4;icnlpciBe,9^ 

Shir^wn pent, 66 


Shanri, 2, 3, 21, 51. S 3 . 84. 94 . 95 . 97. 99 
Shantung, 2, 3. 7 . 26, 94; olSsring di a mb a ra , 17; 

palace fresooes, 38 
Shao-Un-asu (Mount Sung), 264 
Shfei, Pillan of, 26, 292(5’*: 14 
Sh£n Chou, 157. z 6 i, 165, 175-7. 178, 179. 182, 184, 
x86, 187, 19 >. 193. 299 «S)^; 152-4 
Shln-hsiu, 138 
Shtn Nung, 2 
ShdB Shili^‘ing, 185 
Shfin Shih-t'ien, see S 9 i£n Chou 
Shfri-t'ung-asu (Shantung), pagoda, 231, 242, 259; 
< 57 . <6j 

Sh<ng-ku-miao (An-p'ing^nien), 266, 282 
Shing Mou, 151; 114 
Shlng-mu-miao (Chin-a*u), 263, 266 
Shfeig-tsu, jar K'ang-hsi 
Shteg Tau-chao, srr Sh8ng Mou 
Shfei^yin temple (nr Hang-chou): T.ohans, 
300(i6>* 

Shensi, 2, 8, 25.94 

Shih (room), 211, 213, 214, 224 

Skih Chi, 217, aao 

Shili-ch*i,jceK‘un-cs‘an 

SMt Ckiqp, 208, 2X0 

Shiktk'ilpnceM, 189 

Shih Hu (Later Chao king), 218 

Shih Mh^g, 2X0 

Shib-c’ao. 189, X99-200; 152-5 
Shib-d, 139 

Shih-tsung, are Yung-di8ng 
Shingaii, aar Qdn-yen 
222 

Sbdsdin, art Nara 
Sbdroku, Prince, 232 
Shou-chou (Shou-hsicn), ii 
Shrines, anceanal: LateChou, 211-12; Wang Ming*a. 
2x7,226 

Shuang-t'a-MU (T*ai-yttan-fii), 285 

Skd Ckftf Ghu, 229 

Skd hn dSum, 195 

Sbihi,2 

SllinHi,874 

SOe, poWdlS on. 18; Han, 3M 

’Silk Baaaan’, 88, 117-18. uo; yt 
Sflkltoid.42 

SMn, 0 ^ 88 .a 9 ^ 55 . iiSt >84.161 

Sin Dynasdn. arckiiadnui 881, 887 C. 89l<i»' 

’SfatPktdnMBona* (Mn-dfi), 140; ley 

ShiPCfadplas,64F4 

‘Six Worthies* (M Tarn). 157; <22 

Sixth Pacriardi, arr HuMifag 

‘Sixth Paniarch Chopping Bamboo* (liang K'd), 

141 

‘Sh^ Patriarch Tearing Up die SOtraa* (Liang K’ai), 
141: <26 

*Skywwindow*. 224 
‘Sadie, archaie*, 13 
Sogdiaiia,ai 
SoedMfW»aaff8o«chnu 
Spp«.A..| 7 . 46 » 6 s 
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*SoaiulofaWater&]l in the Autumn Gorge* (Wang 
Mteg), 154: ti6 

Soutbem Pahoe, Cloud Tenaoe* 31 
Soudiem School, 138, 184 
Spirit Road, 15 , 26 

Sprti^mdAMmm Amuds, tee Ch’m Ck’iu 
Sw kfu difum dm, 188 
Sau*ina Kuang, 123 
Sni-fn8n-t*a (Shto-t'ung-aiu), 231, 240 
Stein, Sir Aural, 80, 83 

Steles, scone: dclMenc., 49-50, 5«; 35 , 3 ^, 39, Hi 
7-8th cent., 73 i 39 

Stockholm, Edmographical Museum: fragment of 
painting from Tu^n, 87, 88; 6g 
Stockholm Natioaal Museum: Chao Tso landscape, 
1S6; 144 

StOpa, 227. 230. 232, 239. M3 

Su-choo. 164, 175, 176. 28s: Northern pagoda, 261 

Su Han-ch*8n, 129, 130; fee 

Su Shih, jrr Su Tung-p*o 

SuTung-p*o, 86, 114, 115. xao, 123, 158 

'Sulijugacioo of Hell* (Wu Tao-tzu), 86 

'Sul^ugation of Mara* (Wu Tao-tsu), 86 

SuddhSvisadeva, 45 

Sui D/nasty, 70, 218; architecture, 236 if: painting, 
69; sculpt. 53, 61-2, 96:4^ 

SukhividvySha, 55 
'SunierubaK*, 257 
Sim Chih-wci. 134 
Sun Shang-tzii. 296(tx>*« 

Sung dynasty, 123 C, 146 

Sung (ail dynasties) Dynasty, 63: tombs, 28, 29; i$ 

Sung, Mount, 240, 242, 264. 271 

Sung, Northem, dynasty, S03, 255 ff. 

Simg, Soutbem, dynasty, 94t >39 15S ^ 

Sung-chiang, 183, 189 

Sung Hui-csung, ice Hui-tsung 

Sung K*o. 159 

Sungli-tiimg, 136 

Suag-yttch-aNi (Mount Song), pagoda, 230. 24i;i5^ 
Sung YUn, 230 
Sun, 29 

Sicciravan,a6;Hmlaoguen,iS,M;cSei,^^^ »9 

T 

TwiA ^ 

To4hAi (YttMMsi), 241 
TMhtg (picking), 2|7f 240 
T»4aint<h*ing Och^, 27a 
Ta-ahilKiiih, are MahtothimapripN 
Tatung (-Ai), 44* Mg, 270, a7>; HiN-yen-Nu, 247. 
234, 25^ 2^ 279. 281; i8a-i, i 9 r, P*u-8n-sni,278; 
Shan-hua-Mu, 278. 28o» 281. i«»: Yung-oing-ssu, 

229 

Ta-ycn-c*a, 241-2, 243. 244*. ^92 

Tah6l6.243 

Tai Senior, 213, 226 

Tii (MhwCi), 2 X0b2l9»220 

M Chkt, 171^ till 187^ 

TViHncg Mointtilni, 104 


Tai-ho-tien (Peking), 219, 223, 285, 287; 184, 189 
Tas-hua, 1x0 
Tai 1 , 213 
Tai-miao (Lu), 214 

Tai^miao (Peking), 285. 286, 287, 308 (37)^; 189 

Tai-p*ing rebellion, 94 

Tai-ts*ang, 190 

Tai-a*ang school. 191 

Tai-tsu, 125 

Tai-tsung, 70, 76, 78, 123. 130, 240 
Tai Wdn-chin, see Tai Chin 
Tai-wiMien, of Shih Hu, 228 
Tai Yiian-fu, 127, 285 
Taimadcra, 252 

'Talking a Friend under Pines by a Pcedploe* 
(Hsia Kuei). tc6 
Tamamushi shrine, see Hfiryfiji 
Tan-fri, 209 

Tan-tu-hsicn (Kiangsu), 260 
Tan-yang, 28, 29 
Tan-yao, 43,44 
Tang (porch), an, 214 

Tang Dynasty, 20.30,70; architecture, a36£; figure 
painting, 120 C; painting, 78 ff., 117; sculpture. 
70 IT. 

Tang, Southern, Dynasty, xi 6 
Tang Tai-tsung, see TaUiong 
TangTi, 151 

Tang Yin, 179-80, 182; ijy-8 
Tantrism, 71, i02, 271, 272 
Tao, 24. 139, 148 
Tao-chi, set Shxh-t'ao 
Tee Omen, 209 
Tao Ssu, 223 

Tao-t'ich masks, 4, 5, 10, 215 

Taoism, 10, 23-4, 122, 213; paintmg, 85, 142 C 

'Tapir’, Late Chou, 1 x, 27; 7 

Taq-a-Buscin, 57 

‘Tartar City* (Peking), 285. 286 

T8 (natural ability), 24 

Temperature cont^ 240 

Tempks, 6cb<ent„ 49 

Tempyfi period: scolptore, 77; lacquer images, 101 
Tm Bemkitp Siedh, Tnetise m Ae BeiiAp 
185 

Tungstate capital (ghantung), 215 
Teigikiiyfi. 266-8 

Ihomand Buddhas, Caras of, jw Tu»tahg 
Hiiee Dynasties, I 
Three Kingdoms, 293(8)* 

Tibet, 102 

Tieh-t'a (K'ai-fhig). 259; J88 
Tien (dots), 112, 298(15)** 

T*icn 4 ung Shan, cara tempks, 72, 231, 295(10)**; 33 
Tkn-ning-NU (Peking), 272-3; 173 
Tiger (Sh^ aculpcure). 4 
Hgeri, hronie, pair (jPraer Gallery), 8; 8 
jade, 29 

Tiles: Ch*8ng-cii,Saechwaii.39;88:LateClioii,ai5; 
Han.BoeionMiiseom,l4}49iHHilosrih,38C»2i9; 
M, YeSowRiraf «dkr> 3S. igadh*** ft 
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Timugiii, JK Jeoghis Khan 
Ting'duh, an Ku An 
Ting-diou (Hopd). 59. 74. 9^ 

Ting Y 0 n-p*hDg, 164, 18a 
Utl^ official of painten, 124 
T'o-pa, 44, 95 

T 5 daiji (Nara), 219. 229. 237-8; HokkedA, 71, 233. 

245; South Gate, 266-7; no 
T 5 ky 5 , Inouye Collection: Chou Wen-ch*ing paint- 
ing, 171 

T 5 ky 5 , Count Matiudaita Collection: *Li Po* (Liang 
K*ai), 141; 108; *Sizth Patriarch Tearing Up the 
SQtrai*, 141; 108; Ying YU-chicn landscape. 141 
TAkyA, Motoyama Ccdlection: Liu Chiieh lud- 
icape, 167; 125 

TfikyA, F., Namakura Collection: X14, 115; pj 
TAkyA. National Museum: Epidendrum (Fu-ming). 
i6i;Lohans (Kuan-hsiu), I20,300(X5}>, pi; Pottery 
hcnne model, 223 

TAkyA, Nezu Collection: Mo-ch*i. landscape, 140-1; 
108 

TAkyA, University Museum: funerary slabs, 37 
Toledo (Ohio) Museum: 298(15)^, 299(15)** 

Tomb figures, stone, 28 

Tomb figurines, clay, Han, 27 

Tombs. Han, fimerary stones and tiles, 36 fi*.. 219 

Tombs, royal, An-yang, 206-7 

Tomita, Kojiro, 117, 118, aoo 

Tongking, 21 

Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum: Amitibha, 59; 45; 
Kuan-yin and Ta-ihih-cluh.98; Maitreya from Chi- 
shan, 100; 76; see atso 198(14)* * 

TAshA^ji (Nara), kondA, 244-53 ’. ^ ^4* < ^ 5 *. KodA, 245 
Tou hu (g^e), 16, 17 
Towers, see Tai 

*Travellcrs in a Mountain Landscape* (Tang), 91; 74 
'Travelling among Mountaim and Streams' (Fan 
K'uan), X09-10; 87 

Trinifies, Buddh^ 73; Kuang-shteg-isu, 98; 77; 

Tun-huang. 69: 54; Yiln-kang, ji 
True Word sea, 71 
Ts*ai Ching, 127 
Ts'ai Ho Tien, ipo 
Ts'ai Lun, 32 
Ts*ao Chih, 64 
Ts'ao Chib^, 162 
Tso Chuan, 109, 210, 212, 216 
TsouFu 4 ei, 161; no 
Tsou-fasien (Shantung), pagoda, 259 
Ts'ui Po, 117, 158: p8 
Tsun. vesieb, 7 

Ts'un, technique, 92, 107. 112. 132, 133* 147. 151. 153 . 

167. x8o, 184, 193, 297 (I 3 >** 

Tu Fu, 92 

Tu-lo-isu (Chi-hsien), 254, 178: Kuan-yin-ko, 275, 
276; 177; Shaiwn^n, 275 

Tun-huang. 21. 35, 42, 44. 69, 73 . 74 . 79. B* C. 

92. 97 . 119. 248, 243. 197 <I 3 >»*; 58 # 7j; 

Buddha and BodUsattvaa. 67; 58* pr* Buddha and 
rigren, Jktaka 67: 531 BoddMic trinitki, 69: 54*. 
Kuan^Tin as Guide of Souls, 84; 67 


Tung Ch*i-ch'ang, 90. 136, 183 ffi. 189. 190. 191. 

193. 199; ipi 
Tung Kuan, 127 
Tung Pd-yiian, see Tung Yttan 
Tnn^*aM8u, 229 

Tung Yuan, X03» ixx-X2, 132, 147. 1S2. <34. x66, 
167. i«4. 191. a99(i5>”; Bp 
'Tung Yung. Filial’, 68:55 
*TUnh)g the Lute and Drinking Tea* (Chou Fang), 
88 

Tutfan, 83, 87, 230: 65# Bp 
Turin. Gualino Collection: Lion, 28; 15 
Turkestan, Chinese. 2. 230, 231 
Turb, 57-8 

'Twelve Views from a Thatched Cotuge* (Hsu 

Kuei), 105 

'Two Hounds* (HsUan-iA), 170; im 6 
Ti*e-An-iBU (Hsi^on-fii), 85; see oUo Hsi-an-Ai 
Tai-chiu, see Huang Kung-wang 

U 

Umeda, ShakadO, 252, 265, 266 
ttfuha. 42. 47 

V 

Vairexana. 71, 272; Lung-mAn, 72, 55 
V^rabodhi, 71 

Van Gogh, V., 154 

Vaulting, 284-5 

Viinalakirti.48,66,80 

VkBalalirti SSieo, 48, 59 

von der Heydt Collection; funerary slab, 37 

vaoLeCoq,44 

'Voyage to the South* (Tang Yin), 157 

w 

Waky, Arthur, 31, 92. 122, 124. 125, 140, 196 
Wall Great, 236 

Wan painiings. 99-100; ip, 20, 58, 51. 54. Bj, 64. 

h, 73, 7 B 
Wan-fo-hria, 85 

Wan-fii-asu (Fu<h'ing-hsien). 267 

Wang An-aUh, 103, 123 

Wang Chien, 189. 190-1 

Wang Ch'ttan, 92, 93 

'Wang Gh'Uan, Pictne of. 93 

Wang Fu, 168, 178. 303(25)*; iii 

'Wang Hsi-chih Writing on a Fin' (Liang K'ai). 141 

Wang Hui, 189. 191-2, 199; J45-5 

Wang 1, 300118)* 

Wang Kuo^, 226 
Wang Lo-ytt, 185 
Wang Lu-c*at, see Wang Yttai»-chi 
Wang Mang, 213. 217. 226. 239. 291 C4>' 

Wm| 147. tfh IJ^4. IJ«. .•fc «7if 

W«gMka.itfi 
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Wang Shih-hriaiig, 139. 160 
Wang Shib-ku, jiv Wang Hiii 
Wang Shib-min, 190, 191* 192 
Wang Wai. 90. 91-2. 93. m. 184 
Wang Yttan. 149, 158 
Wang YUan-di*i. 191. i9»-3. *95-^; *45 
Wangi. Four. 191. 194. 198 
Warring States period, ao, a9oa)** >« 

Washington, John Hadley Cox Collection: hen, 19; 
IJ 

Washington, Freer Gallery: Bodhisattva torso, 73; 
39; bovine quadruped, 11, 27; 7; Chao M£ng-hi 
sooll, 150; f f j; Chou bell, 11; Chou tigers, brc^, 
8-9; 'Chung K'uei on his Traveb*, 143-4; **^1 
*C3ear Autumn Skies over Mountains and Valleys* 
(Kuo Hsi), 109, 1 13; pa; Chou Fang scroll, 88; 72; 
dragon, bronm, ii; Eleven-headed Kuan-ym, 72; 
56; Fan paintings (Chou W8n-cfaii), 117; 93; 
'Fishennen* (Wu Qi8n), 135, 167: 118; lowers 
(Ch'ien Hsiian), 11 r, funerary slabs, Northern Ch*i. 
40^1; Hstang-t'ang Shan, bas-rebefi, 55; 43; *Life 
on the River* (Tai Chin). 172; 127; Ni Tsan land- 
scape, 137; 119; *Nym|^ of the Lo River* (Ku 
K'ai-chth). 63. 64; 49; Shang-Yin huo, 6; 3; Sh^ 
Chuu scroll. 176; 134; Tang Yin landscape. 180; 
137; Tsou Fu^ scroll, 161; 120, 121; Wang 
Hui scroll. 192: 144-3; see slsc 290(2 >,**• «, 290(3 >« 
295^11 198(1 5)**, 302(2 1 302(22 303t25»> 

Water-buffalo. marUe (Sedgwick Collection). 3; 2; 

bronse (tHUsbury Collection), 9, it; 3 
Water-buffaloes, paintings of, 142 
Wei. Northern. 44* 45* 118. 227. 228. 229. 19)<8)' 
Wei, sutc, 34 

Wei Dynasty, 43. 44. 47 95. 29J<8)« 

Wei fu, 223 

Wei tower (Mount Sung), 271 
Wei-ch'ih l-t8ng. 81, 83 
Wei-ch'ih Po-chih-na. 81 
WetHfieh.M 

Wei-yang Palace, 217. 218, 219 
Wfn (humanist culture), 23 
W8n. (Chou) king, 210 
W8n, Duke of Lu, 210 

W8n Ch8ng*Biiog, 137. 161, 163, 177-8, 179. 180, 
182. 184. 187; 135-d 
WanCh*8ng-ii.43 

W8n-dii, Lady, Boston, album leaves, 119; 94 

W8n Qua, 164, 178 

Wfin^ faiua, jse Xitcrary Men's style 

Win Pi, m Win Chlng-miiig 

WlnPo:jln,s64. 178 

Wlnnhu-cicn (Fo-kuang-asu), 263 

Wln-ri, emp eror (Sid), 61 

Win Tung, ti4« 115. *58-9; 

Weiaey,ArdiilMdd.ia4 

Wcstetn Paradiae, sar Amttibha, Paradise of 
Wctaelsiele,3o,5a:i8 
' WUle* pifQdi (hUbl). 87 S; 

Wooto buMniL 87S 1 C; Tang, 843 C 

Wood8Bia#8am»l4d8C3mat UlliMaiidChi^ 

P7 


Wrestlen, bronse, Spenoer-Chuichill Collection, I3;8 
Writing, see Calligraphy 
Wu. empress, 72, 237, 239. 24* 

Wu, state, 210 

Wu family shrines, funerary stones, 37-8, 221, 223; 
27; lions, 28 

Wu school, 166, 173 ff., 189 
Wu Chin, 132, 134-6, 139, 160, 166, 167, 176, 184, 
193. 299<*S>^; ** 7 » **8 
Wu-hsi, 168 
Wu-hsien, 175 

Wu Li, 191. 193, 194, 304(29>7; 130 
Wu-Iiang-tien (Soo^w), 283 
Wu Liang Tz'u, funerary stones, 27 
Wu-t*ai Shan (Shansi), 93, 238, 243, 246, 236; Chin- 
ko-ssu hall, i86\ see also Fo-kuang-ssu 
Wu Tao-tzu, 84-3. 86-7, 90, 92, 102; 68 
Wu Tao-yiian, see Wu Tao-tzu 
Wu-ti, Han. emperor, ao, 31, 212-13, 2x7, 218, aa6 
Wu-ti, Liang, emperor, 66. 229 
Wu-d (Northern Chou), 60, 79; 63 
Wu-ti, tomb of, chimeras, 30 
Wu-wa, 210 
Wu Wei, 173; 129 

Y 

Ya Chou, 29; 17 

Yakushiji, 232; bronze Trinity, 71; pagoda, 244, 231 

Yalu River bridge. 236 

Yamato-e. 119 

Yang family. 99 

Yang Chien, 293(10)1* 

Yang-chou, 195; Eight Eccentria of. 193 

Yang-kao Hsien (Shansi), 34; lacquer box, 33; <3 

Yang Kuei-fei, 87, 149; 110 

Yang Su, 236 

Yang-d. Emperor, 61, 236 

Yang Tzu-hua, 117 

Yao.2 

Yao Shoii, 178 

Yellow Emperor, see Huang-d 

Yen-chou (Shantung), 259 

Yen U-pIn. 76. 78-9. 85. 89. 1 *7. *30, 236; 62^3 

Yen Li-tl, 79. 2}6 

Yen Pi. 79. 236 

Yen Tz'u-p*ing, 142 

Yen WIn-kuei, 103 

Yin (place), i 

Yin dynasty, 6 

Yin and Yang, 24 

Ying-ch'lng^u (Manchuria). 227 

Ying-hsien (Shansi); Ching-t'u-ssu. 281; Fo-kung- 

W1.274; *78 

Yhf~ts» Fa Shih, 232, 237-8, 262. 264. 263, 274 

YingYUNchieii.141 

YO.! 

Ytt-di*iiig<hao-yiiig-kung» 256 
Ytt Hao, ass. 258 . 8 S 7 . 263. 274 
YO-hua^bung (YiHk'a). 268 
Yti-ii*tt (Shand), 263 
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Yil-iw6n K*aU 236, 239 

Yiian Dynasty. xo2. 120. 3ca(22)*; axchstectufe. 269. 

270. 275; paindog. 146 ff. 

Yiian-ch*£ng» 246 
YUan Chiang. 194; 

Yttan Fu group. 123 
* Yuan Ku. Filia] Grandson*. 68; 

YOan^miao-kuan (Soocliow). 264 
Yiian-C*ung-ssu (Mukden). 272 
Yiian Yu group. 123 
Yiian Yiian. 130 
Yumedono. jrr H 5 ryGji 

Yiln-chii-au (Mount Fang). 240-1. 272r-3. 274; 161 
Yiin-kang caves. 43 ff, 47 , SS. 93 -^ *3^; ip-ja. 7 Si 
fore-chamber, wall. 160; pagoda. 230; 157 


Yito-Un, see Ni Thus 
Yiin-fin Tang, 156 
Yiin Nan-C*iett, see YUn Shou-p*ing 
Yttn SlioUF^*iiig, X9i» 193 - 4 * *44 
Yung-cfafaig. x88. X94 
Ynng 4 o. Emperor. 163. 287 
Yw^g^ fe dm, 163 
Yang-ning-ou (Ta-C*ung), 229* 830 
Yong-ahou-m (Yo-t8*n). 263 
Yiinnan, 2x 


Z 


Zen, jcr Ch*an 
Zoroastrianism, apstio]^ 
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